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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

746.  O.  Cullmann,  “La  Biblia  en  el  Concilio,”  RevistBib  30  (4,  ’68)  209-213. 

A  translation  of  C’s  “The  Place  of  the  Bible  at  the  Council”  [§  9-488]. 

747.  D.  L.  Holland,  “History,  Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God :  A  Contri¬ 
bution  of  Johannes  Weiss  to  20th  Century  Theology,”  Bib  Res  13  (’68) 
54-66. 

The  work  of  Weiss  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  maintained 
that  this  concept  for  him  was  radically  transcendent  and  future,  God’s  gift  to 
be  passively  awaited,  implying  only  a  penitential  ethic,  and  in  no  sense  growing 
from  a  small  beginning  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples.  This  is  not  only  directly 
opposite  to  the  immanent  and  ethical  concept  of  Ritschl  in  the  modern  church 
but  also  differs  from  the  de-eschatologizing  of  the  NT  church.  Since  Weiss 
basically  agreed  with  the  Ritschlian  theology,  this  dichotomy  led  him  in  later 
writings  to  make  quite  explicit  the  distinction  between  descriptive  historical 
and  normative  theological  studies.  His  work  is  thus  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  development  of  contemporary  biblical  studies,  insofar  as  it  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  same  tension  between  historical  integrity  and  theological  responsi¬ 
bility. — L.G. 

748r.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  250]. 

I.  W.  Batdorf,  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  226-228. — The  way  in  which  K 
describes  the  special  theology  of  each  Evangelist  and  orients  Paul  to  his  op¬ 
ponents  or  defines  the  milieu  out  of  which  the  Johannine  literature  came, 
makes  one  wish  he  had  developed  these  topics  at  greater  length.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  customary  features  in  introductions  are  omitted:  e.g.  nothing  is 
said  in  a  systematic  way  about  the  ministry  of  Jesus  or  Paul  or  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  doctrine,  polity,  liturgy  or  mission  in  the  1st  century. — J.J.C. 

749.  K.  S.  Knutson,  “The  Authority  of  Scripture,”  ConcTheolMon  40  (3, 
’69)  156-165. 

Scripture  is  the  written  word  of  God.  Its  authority  is  self-authenticating 
and  personal.  The  context  for  understanding  it  is  rational;  the  setting  for  this 
is  normally  communal.  The  authority  is  unique  and  final;  it  is  infallible  and 
efficacious.  This  authority  is  present  not  because  of  some  definition  but  in  the 
essence,  the  matter,  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  neither  rational  nor  irrational,  for 
it  speaks  of  mystery,  defines  it  but  does  not  completely  take  it  away.  The 
Word  of  God  in  its  most  proper  sense  is  God’s  self-disclosure  in  Jesus  Christ. 
— J.O’R. 
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750.  M.  Lods,  “L’autorite  de  la  Bible  chez  les  Peres  de  l’figlise,”  RevRef  19 
(3-4,  ’68)  43-55. 

For  the  Fathers  Scripture  alone  was  the  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  disci¬ 
pline  and  morality.  It  was  authoritative  because  apostolic,  i.e.  the  NT  was 
written  by  the  apostles,  the  OT  guaranteed  by  them.  The  Fathers’  views  re¬ 
garding  the  Bible  can  be  thus  summarized.  (1)  Scripture  is  a  word  rather 
than  a  writing.  (2)  Christian  exegesis  consists  in  unveiling  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Bible.  (3)  In  the  biblical  text  letter  and  spirit  are  as  closely 
united  as  the  human  and  the  divine  in  the  person  of  Christ.  (4)  All  inter¬ 
pretation  should  seek  for  God’s  precious  gifts  hidden  in  the  inspired  words. 
(5)  When  heretics  based  their  false  teaching  on  Scripture,  the  Fathers  had 
recourse  to  tradition,  the  statements  of  earlier  writers.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  tradition  meant  the  transmission  of  Scripture  by  means  of  preaching 
and  missionary  witness  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Later,  tradition  was  under¬ 
stood  as  the  magisterium  which  makes  explicit  what  is  in  the  Bible  and  even 
adds  new  teaching.  However,  the  Fathers  never  considered  themselves  to  be 
sources  of  doctrine.  For  them  Scripture  alone  remained  the  unshaken  norm  of 
faith  and  morals. — J.J.C. 

751r.  W.  Marxsen,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  151; 

§  10-753r]. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  UnSemQuartRev  24  (3,  ’69)  288-291. — Summary  of  con¬ 
tents.  While  the  book  will  hardly  serve  as  a  reference  work,  it  can  be  read 
— unlike  most  introductions — straight  off  and  will  reveal  the  mind  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  lecturer.  The  perspective  is  “post-Bultmannian,”  but  the  New  Quest  is 
neglected. — G.W.M. 

752r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  McL.  Wilson,  ScotJournTheol  21  (4,  ’68)  497-499. — Summary.  The 
translation  does  not  do  adequate  service  to  the  original;  in  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cific  instances  it  unfairly  misrepresents  M’s  thought.  The  South  Galatian  hy¬ 
pothesis  gets  shorter  shrift  than  many  British  scholars  would  give  it.  Despite 
disclaiming  W.  Schmithals’  theory  that  Paul  was  always  dealing  with  Gnostics, 
M  at  times  comes  very  close  to  it.  “Marxsen’s  position  is  of  course  ‘critical’, 
and  rather  more  radical  than  is  common  among  British  scholars;  but  he  ar¬ 
gues  his  case  very  clearly  and  cogently,  and  even  those  who  continue  to  differ 
will  profit  from  a  study  of  the  book.” — S.E.S. 

753.  J.  I.  V icentini,  “Problemas  de  introduction  neotestamentaria,”  Stro¬ 
mata  24  (1,  '68)  132-135. 

Brief  discussions  of  recent  books  by  F.  V.  Filson,  J.  van  Goudoever,  Q. 
Quesnell  and  J.  L.  McKenzie. 
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Revelation  and  Inspiration 

754.  P.  Grelot,  “A  tradi^ao,  fonte  e  meio  da  Escritura,”  RcvistCultBib  4 
(8-9,  ’67)  47-69. 

A  Portuguese  translation  of  G’s  article  on  tradition  as  the  source  and  en¬ 
vironment  of  Scripture  which  was  published  in  Concilium  10  (’66)  8-26  and 
also  in  the  English  edition  of  Concilium,  Vol.  20,  pp.  7-28. 

755.  G.  I.  Mavrodes,  “The  Inspiration  of  Autographs,”  EvangQuart  41  (1, 
’69)  19-29. 

Some  theologians  restrict  inspiration  to  original  MSS  or  to  autographs. 
The  limitation,  however,  produces  a  number  of  problems  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  consistency  of  the  doctrine  itself  or  of  its  coherence  with  the  theological 
system  in  which  it  is  embedded.  The  two  most  plausible  senses  of  autograph 
are  here  discussed  together  with  some  of  the  logical  consequences  which  follow 
from  their  use  in  explaining  this  doctrine. — J.J.C. 

756.  J.-M.  Nicole,  “L’inspiration  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevRef  19  (3-4, 
’68)  35-42. 

The  examination  of  what  the  various  NT  writers  say  concerning  inspiration 
makes  it  clear  that  the  NT  is  homogeneous,  a  consistent  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  by  men  who  were  conscious  they  were  being  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  task.  Either  these  men  were  deceived,  or  the  NT  is  without 
reserve  the  word  of  God. — J.J.C. 

757.  W.  C.  Robinson,  “The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,”  ChristToday  13 
(1,  ’68)  6-9. 

The  doctrine  of  inspiration  acknowledged  by  the  Reformers  is  rooted  in 
Jesus’  own  attitude  toward  the  Scripture.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  operative  in  the 
production,  proclamation  and  reception  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Spirit  led  the 
Reformers  to  the  three  great  affirmations  of  the  dogma  of  inspiration:  the 
authority,  clarity  and  sufficiency  of  the  Word. — S.E.S. 

758.  K.  Runia,  “The  Word  of  God  and  the  Words  of  Scripture,”  VoxRcf  11 

(’68)  1-8. 

Only  after  the  rise  of  biblical  criticism  were  the  two  aspects  of  Scripture 
(word  of  God  and  word  of  man)  separated.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  in 
written  form.  “Every  page  of  Scripture  shows  that  God’s  relevation  entered 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  instrument  and  afterwards  was  reproduced  by 
this  instrument  within  the  context  of  his  own  personality,  environment,  cul¬ 
tural  situation,  etc.”  Liberalism  ignores  the  divine  aspect;  in  fundamentalism 
the  human  side  virtually  disappears.  The  only  correct  approach  is  that  of  “the 
Word  of  God  in  the  words  of  men.” — S.E.S. 
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759.  A.  M.  Vincent,  “Four  Correlations  of  the  Revelation  of  God  and  tht 
Witness  of  God,”  ConcTheolMon  40  (1,  ’69)  24-37. 

In  both  testaments  witness  means  a  witness  both  of  facts  and  of  one’s  con¬ 
victions  concerning  their  truth.  Revelation  is  God’s  appearing  and  self-disclo¬ 
sure.  Both  are  God-centered  for  he  is  in  both  subject  and  object.  Both  have  as 
goal  a  faith  involving  fellowship  of  God  with  man  and  man  with  man.  Both 
demand  an  obedient  faith  with  urgency.  Revelation  is  primarily  an  eschato¬ 
logical  conception,  and  witness  imperatives  appear  urgently  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  last  time. — J.O’R. 


Hermeneutics 

760.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LVI.  Ressourcement  ou  hermeneu- 
tique  biblique,”  EphTheolLov  45  (1,  ’69)  146-153. 

In  his  guidelines  for  determining  the  validity  of  dogmatic  formulas,  “Dogma 
as  an  Ecumenical  Problem,”  TheolStud  29  (’68)  397-416,  A.  Dulles  empha¬ 
sizes  the  existential  and  personal  aspects  of  dogmatic  statements  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  conceptual  content.  The  result  could  lead  to  a  subjectivism  and 
fideistic  solipsism  since  only  through  concepts,  i.e.  what  they  have  written,  can 
we  attain  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  biblical  writers,  and  even  in  con¬ 
temporary  dialogue  personal  experience  is  communicated  through  concepts. — 
J.J.C. 

761.  G.  M.-M.  Cottier,  “Breves  remarques  sur  le  probleme  hermeneutique,” 
NovVet  43  (4,  ’68)  274-280. 

A  series  of  concise  statements  which  set  forth  exegetical,  theological  and 
philosophical  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  problem  of  hermeneutics. 

762.  K.  Hamilton,  “New  Hermeneutic:  O  the  Jarring  Sound!”  CanJourn 
Theol  14  (3,  ’68)  180-188. 

The  problem  of  the  new  hermeneutic  lies  not  merely  in  the  jarring  language 
of  its  proponents,  but  in  the  over-simplified  concept  of  word-event  in  which 
it  is  rooted.  “Either,  as  with  the  new  hermeneuts,  theology  becomes  swallowed 
up  by  a  hermeneutic  of  myth  in  which  the  text  of  scripture  is  read  as  an 
extended  code  message  about  the  human  consciousness,  to  which  we  hold  the 
key  in  the  form  of  self-evident  ‘hermeneutical  principles.’  Or  theology  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  message  about  an  actual  God  who  has  been,  and  is,  active  in 
the  actual  world  in  which  we  live;  and  the  text  of  scripture  is  the  medium 
through  which  God  speaks  his  word  to  the  church.  If  the  latter  alternative  is 
accepted,  then  there  will  be  no  hermeneutical  principle  that  is  ‘obvious  in  itself,’ 
but  one  must  be  patiently  sought  within  the  believing  community  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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76 3r.  R.  Lapointe,  Les  trois  dimensions  de  Vhermeneutique  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 
388;  §  13-484r]. 

L.  Alonso  Schokel,  Biblica  49  (4,  ’68)  552-554. — Extensive  summary  and 
critique.  L’s  literary,  philosophical  and  biblical  background  admirably  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  this  investigation  of  the  aesthetic,  ontological  and  existential 
dimensions  of  hermeneutic.  He  deserves  credit  for  examining  so  many  aspects 
of  the  subject,  for  the  abundant  references  and  for  the  careful  arrangement 
of  the  different  questions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  not  familiar  with  the  field 
will  find  the  reading  difficult;  occasionally  the  point  at  issue  is  not  sufficiently 
clear;  allusions  may  prove  elusive;  and  possibly  L’s  thought  on  the  subject  is 
still  in  process  of  development. — J.J.C. 

764.  P.  Marcel,  “Principes  d’interpretation,”  RevRef  19  (3-4,  ’68)  78-88. 

The  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  believer  are  defended  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  unbeliever.  A  Christian  hermeneutic  should  keep  abreast  of 
true  science  and  demand  respect  for  all  pertinent  facts.  Hermeneutical  rules  are 
means  for  understanding  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith 
which  is  necessarily  based  upon  the  Scripture  itself. — J.J.C. 

765.  W.  Schultz,  “Die  unendliche  Bewegung  in  der  Hermeneutik  Schleier- 
machers  und  ihre  Auswirkung  auf  die  hermeneutische  Situation  der 
Gegenwart,”  ZeitTheolKirch  65  (1,  ’68)  23-52. 

Schleiermacher’s  indebtedness  to  Leibnitz  for  the  idea  of  eternal  motion  has 
unexpected  significance  for  his  hermeneutics.  This  can  be  seen  with  particular 
reference  to  practical  hermeneutics  in  the  ethical  writings. 

Understanding  for  Schleiermacher  is  not  a  final  and  unequivocal  act.  It  is 
a  process  where  persuasion  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  doubt.  Reason  and 
nature  are  poles  in  existence.  Reason  “symbolizes”  nature  and  in  so  doing 
seeks  understanding,  but  reason  and  nature  never  finally  coalesce.  The  I  and 
the  Thou  never  achieve  a  common  understanding.  Understanding  itself  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  oscillation  characteristic  of  existence. 

A  similar  “movement”  of  understanding  springs  from  Schleiermacher’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  sociality.  Such  sociality  is  the  “mutual  action  of  individuals,” 
necessary  for  understanding  the  individuality  of  one  speaking  in  a  text.  But 
this  mutual  action  must  be  free  of  external  constraints  and  unmarred  by  the 
desire  of  self-assertiveness.  Since  such  self-giving  can  never  totally  conquer 
an  individual’s  self-will,  free  sociality  itself  consists  only  in  the  continuity  of 
an  endless  dialogue  between  I  and  Thou. 

These  same  ideas  inform  Schleiermacher’s  hermeneutic  when  he  moves  from 
philosophical  to  Christian  ethics,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  endless  process 
of  interpretation  of  Scripture  expressed  an  essential  Reformation  principle.  In 
fact  the  parallel  between  Schleiermacher  and  Luther  is  close  in  many  regards. 
But  Schleiermacher’s  idealism  made  understanding  active  and  autonomous, 
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while  for  Luther  understanding  finally  is  passive,  grasped  by  the  verbum  in¬ 
ternum  by  grace  alone.  Paradox  is  at  the  heart  of  the  structure  of  motion. 

W.  Dilthey  gave  this  idea  of  movement  its  deepest  significance  for  hermeneu¬ 
tics.  For  him  the  central  element  is  neither  Luther’s  paradox  nor  Schleier- 
macher’s  antinomy  of  nature  and  spirit,  but  history,  which  he  also  identifies 
with  religion.  Life  and  depth  are  the  normative  factors  in  understanding’s  grasp 
of  truth.  Dilthey’s  legacy  informs  all  modern  circumstances  of  hermeneutical 
discussion,  where  this  problem  of  motion  has  reached  a  new  intensity. — J.H.S. 

Interpretation 

766.  H.  Blocher,  “Le  mythe  et  l’fivangile,”  RevRef  19  (3-4,  ’68)  56-65. 

Myth  would  abolish  history;  the  gospel  is  founded  on  history.  Christianity’s 
originality  consists  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  took  place  in 
historical  time.  Myth  accepts  dualism;  the  gospel  rejects  it.  Myth  sees  evil 
inherent  in  things;  the  gospel  teaches  that  evil  proceeds  from  the  ill  will  of 
man.  Unlike  myth,  the  gospel  calls  upon  man  to  make  a  decision.  Myth  betrays 
(in  both  senses  of  the  term)  a  nostalgia  for  the  true  God.  The  Gnostics  tried 
to  incorporate  the  gospel  into  myth  and  made  salvation  a  subjective  problem 
of  conscience.  In  brief,  four  characteristics  of  teaching  in  the  gospel  (and 
in  the  Reformation)  are  irreconcilable  with  myth — the  once-for-allness,  the 
sanctity  of  the  profane  (and  the  gravity  of  sin),  grace,  the  word. — J.J.C. 

767r.  Christian  History  and  Interpretation:  Studies  presented  to  John  Knox 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  pp.  248-249]. 

W.  A.  Meeks,  “New  Testament  Study  in  America,”  Interpretation  23  (1, 
’69)  93-100. — Brief  summaries  and  critiques  are  given  of  the  individual  essays. 
The  contributions  can  hardly  be  called  representative  of  the  issues  being  ex¬ 
plored  and  the  methods  being  employed  in  the  major  centers  of  study  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  essays  indicate  a  growing  con¬ 
vergence  in  American  NT  study  regarding  Christian  history  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  What  have  been  and  are  typical  of  American  biblical  study  are  the  “idio¬ 
syncratic  productions  of  isolated  though  often  independently  brilliant  men.” 
One  can  deduce  from  this  volume  that  what  are  required  for  future  work  are  the 
need  of  objective  historical  inquiry  as  the  foundation  of  NT  studies  and  of 
biblical  theology,  a  need  of  the  societal  understanding  of  history,  and  the  need 
to  formulate  a  hermeneutic  of  social  context. — J.J.C. 

768.  J.  Epstein,  “Roots  of  Religious  Prejudice,”  JournEcumStud  5  (4,  ’68) 
697-725. 

Anti- Jewish  references  in  the  NT  are  one  of  the  obstacles  in  today’s  fruitful 
Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  Most  of  the  anti-Jewish  references  are  imprecise, 
inconsistent  and  illogical.  Yet  such  statements  communicate  strong  anti-Jewish 
associations  to  readers,  especially  children.  These  distortions  are  being  emu- 
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lated  by  those  seeking  propagandists  advantages.  Accuracy  would  be  improved 
if  the  general  term  “Jews”  had  been  replaced  by  more  specific  terms.  Thus 
the  anti- Jewish  tone  would  be  eliminated.  Translations  of  the  NT  are  not  the 
verbatim  Word  of  God  and  are  not  unchangeable.  New  translations  can  re¬ 
move  rather  than  increase  anti-Jewish  teachings.  This  would  eliminate  mis¬ 
understanding  leading  to  prejudice  among  millions  of  readers.  An  appendix 
contains  a  complete  list  of  references  to  the  words:  Jew,  Jews,  Jews’,  Jewess, 
Jewry  and  Jewish  which  appear  in  the  KJV.  Alternatives  to  the  anti-Jewish 
statements  are  suggested. — R.J.K. 

769.  D.  Farkasfalvy,  “Theology  of  Scripture  in  St.  Irenaeus,”  RevBen  78 
(3-4,  ’68)  319-333. 

Irenaeus  uses  the  term  Scripture  for  the  OT  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
The  article  studies  his  work  under  three  aspects  which  are  central  to  his 
thought:  (1)  the  refutation  of  false  gnosis  by  opposing  to  it  a  history  of 
revelation  as  a  sequence  of  revelatory  acts  of  the  one  and  same  God,  Creator 
and  Redeemer;  (2)  the  presentation  of  the  Trinitarian  God  of  the  Christian 
creed  as  a  source  of  all  revelation  and  salvation;  (3)  the  foundation  of  the 
exegetical  methods  currently  used  by  the  church  in  the  2nd  century,  methods 
which  he  used  and  defended  against  the  Gnostic  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
While  theologically  Irenaeus  places  the  apostolic  writings  on  the  level  of  the 
OT,  he  has  not  fully  extended  to  them  the  vocabulary  of  inspiration  inherited 
for  (and  with)  the  OT.  As  regards  the  NT  he  maintains  that  canonicity  coin¬ 
cides  with  apostolicity. — J.J.C. 

770.  H.  D.  Hummel,  “The  Bible  and  the  Confessions,”  Dialog  8  (1,  ’69)  51- 
55. 

A  recent  book  by  R.  A.  Bohlmann,  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  in 
the  Lutheran  Confessions  (St.  Louis,  1968),  reminds  us  of  the  basic  role  con¬ 
fessions  play  in  biblical  interpretation  and  that  they  are  nothing  if  not  norma 
normata .  If  a  confessional  point  of  departure  for  interpreting  the  Bible  is  lost, 
virtually  everything  is  lost.  Our  problem  today,  though,  is  not  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion  but  a  historicism  and  naturalism  challenging  the  entire  conceptuality  of 
inspiration  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  any  sense.  Hence,  the  primary 
function  of  the  confessions  as  exegetical  norm  is  to  provide  a  basic  orienta¬ 
tion  or  framework  for  understanding  what  the  Bible  is  all  about.  Three  basic 
axioms  follow:  (1)  the  Bible’s  inspiration  and  authority  (else  we  have  man 
as  the  measure  of  all  things),  (2)  the  unity  of  Scripture  (the  entire  NT  must 
be  authoritative;  the  OT  must  ultimately  be  understood  Christologically),  and 
(3)  the  Bible’s  basically  soteriological  intent.  The  confessions,  furthermore, 
furnish  outside  limits  for  interpretation.  B’s  book  helps  to  remind  us  of  some 
indispensable  first  steps  in  any  specifically  Lutheran  (and  simply  Christian) 
exegesis. — S.E.S. 
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771  r.  W.  Kasper,  Renouveau  de  la  methode  theologique,  trans.  A.  Liefooghe 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1962),  68  pp. 

J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LIV.  Exegese  et  theologie,”  EphTheol 
Lov  45  (1,  ’69)  137-142. — The  historical  survey  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
a  new  method  of  theology  should  be  employed  is  not  always  clear.  K  holds 
that  the  ultimate  authority  is  that  of  the  Lord  present  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church  relying  upon  Scripture.  However,  he  does  not  offer  clear  norms  for 
discovering  what  this  faith  is,  and  the  method  favored  seems  to  run  the  risk 
of  biblicism  or  fideism. — J.J.C. 

772.  C.  S.  Lewis,  “Moderne  Theologie  und  Bibelkritik,,,  ErbAuf  44  (4,  ’68) 
291-304. 

Translation  of  a  chapter  from  Christian  Reflections,  ed.  W.  Hooper  (Lon¬ 
don,  1967),  with  a  short  Nachbemerkung  by  B.  Schwank. 

773.  H.  J.  Richards  and  P.  de  Rosa,  “Die  Kreuzigung  und  die  Juden,” 
ErbAuf  44  (3,  ’68)  184-194. 

The  cross  need  not  be  a  sign  of  contention  in  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 
In  fact,  the  Jews  who  shared  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  only  represent  us — 
all  sinful  men — who  are  really  responsible  for  Jesus’  crucifixion.  The  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Messiah  who  through  suffering  attains  to  glory  is  the  hidden 
content  of  the  OT.  Through  the  cross  Israel’s  suffering  has  been  brought  to 
fulfillment,  and  God  has  been  revealed  as  the  God  of  love.  Jesus  has  not  come 
to  make  superfluous  the  suffering  of  Israel  as  God’s  messianic  community  but 
to  complete  it  and  give  it  meaning. — D.J.H. 

774.  D.  H.  Rohrbach,  “L’image  du  monde  d’apres  la  science  et  d’apres  la 
Bible,”  RevRef  19  (3-4,  ’68)  66-77. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  Bible  and  the  natural  sciences,  but 
only  between  what  is  imagined  to  be  the  Bible  and  what  is  thought  to  be 
natural  science.  Actually  the  visible  and  the  invisible  exist  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  separation  and  without  confusion,  just  as  Jesus  was  fully  man  in  the 
visible  world,  fully  God  in  the  invisible  world.  As  examples  of  the  visible  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  invisible  realm  one  may  cite  the  apparitions  of  the  risen  Jesus. 
They  are  understandable  only  by  the  insertion  of  the  visible  into  the  invisible 
and  by  the  possibility  of  a  transition  from  one  reality  to  the  other.  A  scientist 
as  such  cannot  assert  that  a  miracle  is  an  intervention  of  God;  that  affirma¬ 
tion  can  be  made  only  by  a  believer.  All  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  can  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  Hence  a  person  who 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  to  visible  reality  finds  many  elements  he  can¬ 
not  explain.  Without  the  findings  of  science  modern  man  would  not  be  modern ; 
if  he  neglects  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Bible,  he  would  not  be  the  complete, 
mature  man. — J.J.C. 
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Texts  and  Versions 

775.  J.  Duplacy,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Ill 
(lre  partie),”  Biblica  49  (4,  *68)  515-551.  [Cf.  §  11-587.] 

Continuing  the  bulletin  which  was  published  hitherto  in  RechSciRel,  and 
compiled  from  now  on  with  the  help  of  C.  M.  Martini,  this  current  installment 
offers  annotations  on  36  items  under  the  following  headings:  bibliography  and 
general  works,  sources  (codices,  paleography,  etc.;  Greek  NT  MSS;  MSS  and 
editions  of  versions,  citations). 


776.  Anon.,  “Guiding  Principles  for  Interconfessional  Cooperation  in  Trans¬ 
lating  the  Bible,”  AfricEcclRev  11  (1,  ’69)  95-102. 

The  English  version  of  the  text  without  commentary  [cf.  §  13-52]. 

777 .  D.  Broadribb,  “La  Biblio  moderne  tradukita”  [Modern  Versions  of  the 
Bible],  BibRevuo  5  (1,  ’69)  7-31. 

A  critical  selection  and  evaluation  of  passages  from  several  recent  versions 
of  the  Bible,  with  particular  attention  to  La  Bibbia  Concordata  [NTA  13,  p. 
396]. 

778.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel,  X,”  Kir chRef Schweiz  125  (4,  *69)  54-55.  [Cf.  §  13-499.] 

In  Mk  4:37  and  Lk  8:23  instead  of  the  unusual  word  Windsturm  read 
Sturmwind  or  Wirbelwind.  Um  was ,  found  thrice  in  Mk  6:22-25,  should  be 
worum.  “It”  has  been  added  four  times  (Jn  8:24,  28,  58;  13:19)  to  Jesus’ 
statement  “I  am.”  The  addition  unduly  restricts  the  meaning  to  “I  am  the 
Messiah.”  Actually  Jesus  is  declaring,  “I  am  he  who  is  all  true  existence.” — 

J.J.c. 

779.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Are  Annotated  Bibles  Desirable?”  Churchman  82 
(4,  ’68)  290-296. 

The  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  add  prefaces,  intro¬ 
ductions  and  other  annotations  to  its  editions  has  many  disadvantages  and 
dangers.  For  all  but  the  most  sophisticated  readers,  these  additions  tend  “to 
invest  matter  which  is  essentially  temporary  and  provisional  with  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  an  authority  which  it  does  not  possess.”  For  the  sake  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Bible,  no  section  headings,  prefaces  or  introductions  to  individual 
books,  explanatory  notes  or  comments  should  be  included. — S.E.S. 

780.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Bibeloversattning  och  ekumenik”  [Bible  Translation 
and  Ecumenism],  SvenskT eolKvart  44  (4,  ’68)  247-250. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  ecumenical  translations  and  related  publications,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  TOB. 
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781.  N.  A.  Huffmann,  “Needed:  An  Ecumenically  Supported  Basic  Bible,” 
JournEcumStud  5  (4,  ’68)  737-741. 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  Bibles.  Nevertheless,  extensive  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  most  basic  biblical  information  is  to  be  found.  One  of  the  re¬ 
maining  handicaps  to  broader  biblical  knowledge  and  use  can  be  removed:  the 
replacement  of  the  canonical  Bible  with  an  ecumenically  supported,  shorter, 
basic  Bible. — R.J.K. 

782.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  libro  de  la  Nueva  Alianza.”  RevistBib  30  (3,  *68) 
159-161. 

Several  features  of  the  new  Argentinian  translation  of  the  NT  are  criticized. 
The  principal  merit  of  the  volume  is  that  it  presents  the  biblical  text  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  version,  but  this  simplicity  has  been  achieved  by  suppressions  and  over¬ 
simplifications.  Specialists  from  all  confessions  in  biblical,  doctrinal,  moral 
and  pastoral  theology  could  have  been  invited  to  assist  in  the  work. — J.J.C. 

783r.  Vetus  Evangelium  Syrorum,  et  exinde  excerptum  Diatessaron  Tatiani 
[cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  149], 

R.  Murray,  “Reconstructing  the  Diatessaron,”  HeythJourn  10  (1,  ’69)  43- 
49. — Summary  and  critique.  Too  brief  is  the  discussion  of  the  decision  to  leave 
the  Old  Syriac  versions  out  of  account.  That  the  editor  gives  the  Armenian 
evidence  only  in  Latin  translation  is  regrettable  and  often  confusing;  at  least 
the  really  significant  readings  in  Armenian  ought  to  have  been  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  In  general,  he  seems  to  have  underrated  the  importance  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian.  Furthermore,  his  decision  to  include  allusions  and  semi-quotations 
only  rarely  leads  him  to  exclude,  for  example,  EphrenTs  romhd  against  lukayta 
in  Jn  19:34.  Finally,  his  principle  of  choosing  that  reading  which  coincides 
with  the  Greek  text  of  the  NT  or  is  nearer  to  it  arouses  grave  doubts. — D.J.H. 

NT  General 

784.  T.  Barrosse,  “The  Passover  and  the  Paschal  Meal,”  Concilium  40  (*69) 
23-34. 

The  Passover,  a  pre-Mosaic  rite,  was  employed  by  the  early  Israelites  as  a 
memorial  celebration  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Observed  by  a  people,  in 
later  generations,  who  regarded  themselves  not  merely  as  descendants  of  those 
saved  by  Yahweh  but  as  a  people  personally  delivered  by  him  and  made  part¬ 
ners  of  the  covenant,  it  also  served  as  a  means  of  renewing  the  bond  which 
kept  the  members  of  the  community  together:  a  means  of  communicating  with 
the  past  event  or  its  effects. 

After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  Passover  was  linked  to  the  feast  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread  and  a  communion  sacrifice.  It  was  also  variously  interpreted 
at  different  periods.  It  was  seen  as  a  memorial  of  many  other  great  salvation 
events  (rabbinic  literature),  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  start  as  covenant  partners 
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with  the  Lord  (Deuteronomist  history  and  the  Chronicler),  and  the  time 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  final  intervention  of. God  ( intertestamental  and 
rabbinic  literature).  In  short,  it  was  the  privileged  moment  of  communion 
between  Israel  and  the  Lord  as  well  as  between  the  members  of  the  People  of 
God. — E.J.K. 

785.  J.  Becker,  “Erwagungen  zu  Fragen  der  neutestamentlichen  Exegese,” 
BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  99-102. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  Jesus’  preaching  Mt  13:52  was  a  parable  of  the  king¬ 
dom  like  that  of  the  weeds  and  wheat.  Thus  we  would  have  the  following 
pairs:  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven;  the  hidden  treasure  and  the  pearl;  the 
fishing  net  and  the  householder’s  store.  The  parable  of  the  weeds  and  wheat 
would  make  the  number  seven. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  college  of  the  Twelve.  Is  the 
college  chosen  by  the  historical  Jesus,  or  is  the  group  a  post-Easter  concept 
read  back  into  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus?  The  real  historical  situation  can  be 
that  of  Mk  3:31-35  parr,  and  Jn  7:5,  and  Easter  can  have  effected  the  change. 
Furthermore,  we  need  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  apostles  and  the 
Twelve. 

In  discussing  the  authorship  of  the  Apoc,  scholars  may  overlook  the  book’s 
literary  genre.  Because  apocalypses  are  pseudonymous,  a  search  for  a  definite 
author  is  fruitless.  Apoc  17:9-11  does,  however,  give  a  clue  to  the  time  of 
composition;  the  writer  was  describing  the  situation  under  Trajan’s  perse¬ 
cution. — J.J.C. 

786.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “The  Future  of  New  Testament  Studies,”  LuthQuart 
21  (1,  ’69)  34-43. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impasse  concerning  the  Jesus  of  history,  and  Bultmann 
is  largely  to  blame.  Redaction  history  and  E.  Kasemann’s  appeal  to  apoca¬ 
lyptic  as  the  mother  of  Christian  theology  have  not  advanced  matters.  Cardinal 
Bea  apparently  simply  denies  the  dilemma  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  faith.  At  present  great  leadership  from  Germany  cannot  be  expected. 
Meanwhile  in  the  United  States  experimentation  in  language  and  thought-forms 
may  prove  valuable.  Progress  can  be  made  if  we  remain  aware  of  what  Europe 
is  doing  and  also  continue  the  strict  historical  studies  that  have  been  cus¬ 
tomary  in  America. — J.J.C. 

787.  I.  Hunt,  “Recent  Biblical  Study:  Part  I,”  AmBenRev  20  (1,  ’69)  28-64; 
“.  .  .  Part  II,”  (2,  ’69)  171-197. 

A  bibliographical  survey  of  which  part  I  deals  chiefly  with  general  works 
on  the  Bible  and  with  OT  literature,  while  part  II  covers  some  60  recent 
books  on  the  NT. 
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788r.  The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  261]. 

E.  F.  Campbell,  Jr.,  “On  Practicing  the  ‘True  Liberty  of  the  Children  of 
God.’  A  Review  of  The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary,”  McCormQuart  22  (3, 

’69)  179-185. — Description.  The  work  is  a  welcome  and  expert  record  of  cur¬ 
rent  American  Catholic  biblical  interpretation,  especially  valuable  for  its  com¬ 
petence,  openness,  attention  to  “literal  sense,”  concern  for  educating  clergy  and 
laity,  etc.  R.  E.  Brown’s  article  on  hermeneutics  is  singled  out  for  praise.  The 
book  must  be  ranked  above  the  new  Peake’s  Commentary  on  several  grounds. 

— G.W.M. 

789r.  - ,  Idem. 

O.  A.  Piper,  JournBibLit  88  (1,  ’69)  81-83. — The  work  exhibits  a  striking 
homogeneity  of  method  and  outlook;  all  the  contributors  agree  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  church  and  the  doctrinal  use  of  the  Bible.  There  are  broad 
surveys  of  opinions  and  extensive  use  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture.  The  introductions  to  the  individual  books  are  priceless,  enabling  Protes¬ 
tant  scholars  to  understand  the  approach  of  Catholic  exegetes. — J.J.C. 

790.  M.-£.  Lauziere,  “Chronique  d’Lcriture  sainte,”  RevThom  68  (3,  ’68) 
435-456. 

A  bulletin  discussing  some  20  books  on  the  NT  under  the  headings  of 
(1)  Gospel  testimony  on  Jesus,  (2)  NT  introductions,  (3)  studies  and  com¬ 
mentaries. 

791.  M.  Masini,  “il  vangelo  di  dio,”  Servitium  2  (8,  ’68)  577-579. 

The  gospel  is  the  word  of  God  and  God  himself  present  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  Hence  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrament,  a  light,  our  salvation,  the  foundation 
of  our  faith,  a  source  of  grace. — J.J.C. 

792.  J.  I.  V icentini,  “Exegesis  del  Nuevo  Testamento,”  Stromata  24  (1,  ’68) 

140-146.  ||  i 

A  bulletin  surveying  a  dozen  recent  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles. 

.  1  1 

Word  Studies 

793.  J.  Brennan,  “Charity  in  the  New  Testament,”  Bible  7  [Supplement  to 
Furrow  20  (3,  ’69)]  1-7. 

A  biblical -theological  investigation  of  agape  in  the  various  NT  writers. 

794.  D.  Daube,  “The  Night  of  Death,”  HarvTheolRev  61  (4,  ’68)  629-632. 

Although  in  classical  literature  the  word  “night”  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  “death,”  this  equivalence  seems  virtually  absent  from  OT,  NT  and  rabbinic 
literature.  A  possible  exception  is  found  in  Gen.  R.  72  on  Gen  30:15  where  J  G 
R.  Simeon  ben  Johai  asserts  that  by  showing  lack  of  respect  for  Jacob  Rachel 
forfeits  her  right  to  be  buried  with  him.  According  to  R.  Simeon,  Rachel’s  I  rii 
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proposal  to  Leah,  “he  shall  lie  with  thee  for  the  night”  (Gen  30:15),  has  a 
deeper  meaning;  “to  lie”  is  seen  as  hinting  at  the  final  repose,  and  “night” 
is  credited  with  having  the  double  sense  of  “night”  and  “death.”  While  R. 
Simeon  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Rome  during  Hadrian’s  persecution,  he  was 
raised  by  a  Romanophile  father  and  was  himself  chosen  by  the  Jews  of  Pales¬ 
tine  to  travel  to  Rome  and  petition  one  of  Hadrian’s  successors  to  revoke  op¬ 
pressive  decrees.  His  interpretation  of  “night”  may  therefore  owe  something 
to  Gentile  influence. — D.J.H. 

795.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Kerygtna  or  Martyria?”  ScotJournTheol  22  (1,  ’69) 

90-95. 

Since  the  word  martyria  occurs  far  more  frequently  than  kcrygma  in  the 
accounts  of  the  apostolic  preaching  and  since  kcrygma  refers  more  properly 
to  the  act  of  preaching  than  to  the  content  of  the  proclamation,  “witness” 
would  be  a  better  term  to  use  in  speaking  of  the  original  apostolic  message. 
Such  a  use  would  not  only  be  scriptural,  but  would  also  stress  the  historical 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. — S.E.S. 

796.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Key  Words  in  Scripture,”  LivLight. 

“World,”  5  (4,  ’68)  93-97. 

“Truth,”  6  (1,  ’69)  65-69. 

Biblical-theological  analyses  of  key  words  and  their  cognates. 

797.  H.  Shanks,  “Origins  of  the  Title  ‘Rabbi,’  ”  JewQuartRev  59  (2,  ’68) 
152-157. 

An  earlier  article  on  “rabbi”  in  the  Gospels  [§  8-559]  and  the  reply  by 
S.  Zeitlin  [§  8-560]  have  not  settled  the  question.  Further  elaboration  on  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  offered  here  as  well  as  an  illustrative  listing  of 
numerous  examples.  “These  earlier  uses  of  Rab  simply  make  it  easier  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  use  of  Rabbi  as  a  title  for  an  itinerant  preacher  could  easily 
have  pre-dated  the  use  of  Rabbi  as  a  title  for  an  ordained  scholar.  .  .  .” 
In  addition,  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  first  to  bear  the  title  “Rabban,”  was  a 
leader  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Aside  from  the  Gospels,  the  use  of 
the  philological  sibling  “Rabban”  among  Jews  of  Jesus’  time  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  datum  available  suggesting  that  the  title  “Rabbi”  was  also  in  use. — 
S.E.S. 

798.  S.  Zeitlin,  “The  Title  Rabbi  in  the  Gospels  is  Anachronistic,”  JezvQuart 
Rev  59  (2,  ’68)  158-160. 

Despite  H.  Shanks’  array  of  quotations  from  the  Bible  [cf.  preceding  ab¬ 
stract],  one  fact  remains:  the  term  “Rabbi”  was  not  used  during  the  Second 
Commonwealth.  Hence  the  use  of  the  title  in  Mt  and  Jn  is  anachronistic. 
“Rabban”  is  the  Aramaic  for  our  nasi’.  Shanks’  reference  to  a  Tosephta  car¬ 
ries  no  weight. — S.E.S. 
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7 99r.  Theologisches  Worterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament ,  ed.  G.  Friedrich, 
Band  VI  (1959),  VII  (1964),  VIII  (1965-1967)  (Stuttgart:  Kohl- 
hammer). 

H.  Conzelmann,  Gnomon  40  (8,  ’68)  769-775. — Critical.  High  praise.  The 
editing  of  the  dictionary  has  reached  a  very  high  level  of  technical  perfection. 
Is  this  too  much  of  a  good  thing?  In  recent  volumes  has  the  “theological” 
been  overdone?  The  fact  that  “Jerusalem”  was  omitted  from  vol.  Ill  and  now 
appears  under  Sion  in  vol.  VIII  points  up  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  index. 
G.  Fohrer’s  presentation  of  sopliia  raises  a  few  questions,  e.g.  how  could  a 
“Gnostic”  myth  underlie  the  wisdom  of  Job  28?  U.  Wilckens’  treatment  of 
sophia  turns  things  upside-down  by  placing  the  original  features  of  the  myth 
in  the  period  of  its  later  development.  And  his  opinion  that  the  Corinthians 
identified  the  exalted  Christ  with  wisdom  is  not  supported  but  excluded  by 
the  Pauline  text.  The  article  on  huios  is  excellent  in  many  ways,  but  in  the 
section  on  Palestinian  Judaism  (E.  Lohse)  it  should  be  noted  that  “Son  of 
God”  is  not  used  as  a  title  in  lQSa  i,  11  f.  and  is  merely  cited  in  4QFlor  ii, 
11-13.  E.  Schweizer’s  part  of  the  article  raises  several  further  problems. 
Though  C.  Colpe’s  handling  of  ho  huios  tou  anthropou  has  not  solved  the 
many  cruces  inherent  in  this  problematic  term,  it  surely  puts  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  in  better  light  than  hitherto. — S.E.S. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 
Gospels  (General) 

800.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “La  Vierge  dans  le  Mystere  du  Christ,”  £vangile  50  (1, 
*69)  5-58. 

A  variety  of  Marian  titles  and  privileges  provide  occasion  for  investigating 
their  NT  foundations. 

801.  W.  L.  Duliere,  “Les  textes  evangeliques  sur  des  visees  temporelles  de 
Jesus.  Alternances  de  concepts  autoritaires  et  de  concepts  ireniques,”  Stud 
Theol  22  (2,  ’68)  107-148. 

No  doubt  in  the  beginning  the  Christians  expected  two  reigns — one  of 
earthly  blessedness,  the  other  in  the  parousia.  In  the  Our  Father,  Jesus  speaks 
of  God’s  reign  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the  latter  coming  only  gradually. 
Apparently  he  contemplated  the  use  of  force  to  establish  the  kingdom.  Lk  16:16 
speaks  of  violence  regarding  the  kingdom;  after  the  parable  of  the  king  who 
slays  his  enemies  Jesus  went  before  his  disciples  toward  Jerusalem  (Lk  19:27- 
28).  On  Palm  Sunday  he  was  called  king  and  cleansed  the  Temple.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  Roman  authorities  heard  of  this  act  of  violence  and  learned  that 
this  man  frequently  spoke  of  his  kingdom.  That  this  kingdom  is  temporal  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  cutting  off  of  Malchus’  ear,  the 
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mention  of  two  swords,  and  from  the  belief  in  the  millenium  which  was  wide¬ 
spread  among  Christians  of  the  first  five  centuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  spiritualization  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent  especially 
in  Jn — “My  kingship  is  not  of  this  world”  (Jn  18:36) — and  Lk  17:20  “The 
kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you.”  The  contrast  of  the  two  viewpoints 
is  illustrated  by  parallel  texts  arranged  in  two  columns  (pp.  139-143) — one 
set  describes  a  peaceful  kingdom,  the  other  a  warlike  one. — J.J.C. 

802r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  I  Vangeli  e  la  Storia  di  Gesu ,  Parola  di  Dio,  1  (2nd 
rev.  ed. ;  Milan:  Paoline,  1968),  740  pp.  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  290;  §  10-372r]. 

- ,  Studi  sul  Vangelo,  Parola  di  Dio,  2  (Milan:  Paoline,  1967), 

550  pp.  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  282;  §  13-102r]. 

C.  Ghidelli,  “Due  opere  fondamentali  di  Xavier  Leon-Dufour,”  ScuolCatt 
96  (Suppl.  2,  ’68)  179*-187*. — The  two  books  are  summarized  and  highly 
praised.  They  admirably  carry  out  the  desires  of  Vatican  IPs  Dei  Verbum. — 

J.J.C. 

803.  J.  Martucci  and  Sr.  Marie-Noelle,  “Reflexions  sur  les  notes  de  la 
‘Bible  de  Jerusalem5 — Rvangiles,”  CollMech  53  (4,  ’68)  543-548. 

The  notes  on  the  Gospels  in  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem  are  studied  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Jewish-Christian  relations  and  are  found  to  be  defective.  In¬ 
stances  are  given,  grouped  under  the  headings:  unfortunate  silences,  improper 
generalizations  and  equivocal  explanations.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  notes 
is  recommended  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II. — J.J.C. 

804.  M.  McNamara,  “The  gospels  as  theology  and  history, 55  DocLife  19  (1, 
’69)  25-30. 

Source-,  form-  and  redaction-criticism  have  made  us  acutely  aware  that  the 
formation  of  the  Gospel  tradition  was  very  complex.  Yet  the  tradition  was 
handed  on  faithfully  in  the  pre-Gospel  period  and  current  methods  or  con¬ 
clusions  need  not  lead  to  scepticism  or  loss  of  faith. — S.E.S. 

805.  D.-M.  Montagna,  “il  vangelo  ai  poveri,”  Servitium  2  (8,  ’68)  580-582. 

The  gospel  is  intended  primarily  for  the  poor,  for  those  who  realize  their 
own  helplessness  and  unworthiness,  yet  bear  witness  to  the  marvelous  favors 
which  God  bestows  upon  them.  Mary  aptly  exemplifies  this  attitude  of  the 
poor  (Lk  1:46-48),  confessing  her  own  lowliness  and  joyfully  praising  God 
for  his  bounty  toward  her. — J.J.C. 

806.  P.  Sganzetta,  “Maria  Maddelena  e  Maria  di  Betania,”  PalCler  47  (24, 
’68)  1574-76. 

The  confusion  of  the  two  Marys  in  tradition  was  not  caused  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  but  by  exegetical  tendencies  in  the  Fathers. 
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807.  F.  Staudinger,  “Die  neutestamentlichen  Wunder  in  der  Verkiindigung,” 
ErbAuf  44  (5,  '68)  355-366. 

The  Gospels  have  no  special  word  for  Jesus’  wonder-working;  in  fact,  the 
term  thauma  is  consciously  avoided.  More  important  than  the  miracle  itself  is 
that  it  brings  into  play  the  entire  Christ-event  and  demands  decision  from  the 
reader.  Each  Evangelist  understands  and  explains  the  miracle  stories  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  theology.  Although  Mk  is  eager  to  tell  a  story  and  provide 
many  details,  he  always  recounts  the  miracles  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection 
as  epiphanies  of  God’s  glory  revealed  in  his  Son.  They  are  firm  proof  of  the 
incomprehensible  love  of  God  which  has  visited  the  world  in  Jesus.  Mt  reflects 
on  Jesus  as  true  Moses,  Messiah,  Lord,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  who 
brings  salvation  to  his  new  people.  Lk’s  salvation-history  perspective  sees  the 
Lord  Jesus  accomplishing  his  miracles  through  the  working  of  the  Spirit; 
here  the  word  of  God  sets  out  on  its  triumphal  path  through  all  lands  and 
ages.  Jn  emphasizes  the  miracle  stories  as  signs  revealing  Christ  as  the  one 
who  gives  salvation  and  eternal  life. — D.J.H. 

808.  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  “Die  Evangelisten  als  Schriftsteller,”  GeistLeb  42  (1, 
’69)  63-71. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  redaktionsgeschichtlich  works  by  NT  scholars  on  the 
Synoptics,  plus  several  works  on  Jn. 

809r.  W.  Wink,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  Tradition  [cf.  NT  A  13, 
p.  275]. 

L.  E.  Keck,  UnSemQuartRev  24  (1,  ’68)  95-97. — The  methodology  is  valu¬ 
able  and  the  historical  and  exegetical  judgments  almost  always  sound.  Three 
limitations  are  observed:  (1)  a  failure  to  analyze  sufficiently  literary  structures 
within  the  Gospels;  (2)  the  lack  of  a  history  of  interpretation;  (3)  a  certain 
narrowness  of  perspective. — (LW.M. 


Jesus 

810.  J.  Bligh,  “Did  Jesus  Live  by  Faith?”  HeythJ ourn  9  (4,  ’68)  414-419. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  human  mind  of  Jesus  did  not  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
revelation  of  his  own  divinity,  and  that  he  normally  lived  by  faith  based  on 
rare  moments  of  revelation,  is  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the  NT  texts  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  of  his  self-consciousness.  In  Gal  2:16,  pistis  Christou  Iesou 
probably  means  “the  faith  of  Christ.” — J.F.B1.  (Author.) 

81  lr.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  266;  §  13- 
108r]. 

T.  Corbishley,  “Prejudice  and  the  Passion,”  Month  41  (4,  ’69)  211-218. — 
Both  this  book  and  P.  Winter’s  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (1961)  are  as  tendentious 
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as  the  sources  to  which  they  make  their  strongest  appeal:  Josephus  and  Philo. 
Several  contradictions  in  B’s  treatment  are  discussed;  the  evidence  on  which 
he  constructs  his  conclusions  is  quite  slender.  “What  is  of  value  in  the  writings 
of  men  like  Brandon  and  Winter  is  that  they  enable  us  to  realize  more  clearly 
how  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  was  linked  with  the  political  and  religious  situation 
in  which  Jesus  and  his  followers  lived.” — S.E.S. 

812r.  - ,  Idem. 

J. -E.  Menard,  RevHistRel  174  (1,  ’68)  68-70. — Summary.  The  credit  ac¬ 
corded  adventurous  theories  like  those  of  R.  Eisler  and  the  freedom  with  which 
texts  are  chosen  to  prove  a  thesis  is  astonishing.  Why,  for  example,  must  the 
hostility  of  the  Jews  be  considered  an  apologetic  fiction  and  not  a  historical 
reality?  Also,  all  one  can  say  about  the  Zealots  from  A.D.  6  to  66  is  that  there 
existed  among  the  Jews  a  group  with  nationalist  tendencies,  of  whom  Simon 
called  the  Zealot  may  have  been  one.  Moreover,  Jesus’  manner  of  teaching  re¬ 
sembles  more  that  of  the  rabbis.  As  brilliant  and  attractive  as  B’s  synthesis  is, 
it  is  compromised  by  weak  argumentation  and  conjecture. — D.J.H. 

81 3r.  - ,  Idem. 

K.  Muller,  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  126-129. — Extensive  summary  and  detailed 
critique.  B’s  work  has  an  excellent  bibliography  and  many  valuable  insights  into 
the  history  of  the  times.  However,  his  method  is  to  present  selective  evidence 
which  fits  his  theory,  and  many  of  his  arguments  are  inconclusive,  e.g.  the  texts 
adduced  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  Mk  is  an  Apologia  ad  Christianos  Ro¬ 
manos,  the  reasoning  that  Jesus’  statement  regarding  the  coin  of  tribute  meant 
that  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar  was  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  God. — J.J.C. 

814r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Jcf.  NT  A  13,  p.  399]. 

A.  Baker,  NewBlackfr  50  (587,  ’69)  379. — Summary.  Ingenuity,  dexterity 
and  agility  characterize  B’s  argumentation,  especially  where  the  thread  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  most  tenuous.  Nobody  is  likely  to  swallow  the  whole  thesis. — S.E.S. 

815.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “Biblicism  or  Historicism?  Some  Remarks  on  the  Con¬ 
flict  Between  Kahler  and  Herrmann  on  the  Historical  Jesus,”  BibRes  13 
(’68)  26-40. 

The  dispute  between  M.  Kahler  (Der  sogenannte  historische  Jesus  und  der 
geschichtliche,  biblische  Christus,  1892,  with  the  reply  to  Herrmann  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition,  1896)  and  W.  Herrmann  ( ZeitTheolKirch  2  [’92]  232-273)  is  still 
relevant  to  the  current  discussion.  Alongside  many  common  basic  assumptions, 
there  is  disagreement  concerning  the  object  of  faith  (kerygmatic  Christ  vs. 
historical  Jesus),  the  Jesus  accessible  to  historians  (apostolic  portrait  vs.  moral 
perfections  of  the  man),  and  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  (dogmatically  vs. 
historically).  While  instructive,  the  discussion  finally  seems  inconclusive,  for 
“Herrmann  has  not  really  solved  the  problem  of  how  the  historical  Jesus  evokes 
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a  Christian  response,  but  Kahler  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  how  one  knows 
that  the  Christian  response  is  a  response  to  Jesus/’ — L.G. 

816.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LIII.  La  personne  de  Jesus-Christ. 
A  propos  d’un  essai  d’explication  nouvelle,”  EphTheolLov  45  (1,  ’69)  127- 
137. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  Geloof  bij  kenterend  getij  (1967),  the  Festschrift 
honoring  W.  H.  van  de  Pol,  P.  Schoonenberg  maintains  that  in  Jesus  there  was 
only  one  person,  and  this  was  a  human  person.  He  presents  philosophical,  the¬ 
ological,  patristic  and  biblical  objections  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Chal- 
cedon  formula.  None  of  these  arguments  are  new,  and  the  basic  objection  is 
ultimately  rooted  in  philosophy.  The  interpretation  given  for  Phil  2:6-11  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  proposed  by  L.  Cerfaux.  The  thesis  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
traditional  Christian  belief. — J.J.C. 

817.  J.  Dupont,  “Jesus  and  Liturgical  Prayer,”  Worship  43  (4,  ’69)  198-213. 

An  abridged  version  of  D’s  article  in  MaisDieu  95  (3,  ’68)  [§  13-538] . 

818.  J.  Galot,  “  ‘Nato  dalla  Vergine  Maria,’  ”  CivCatt  120/2  (2852,  ’69)  134- 
144. 

The  virginity  of  Mary  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  NT,  was  part  of  primitive 
Christian  faith  and  pertains  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  The  essence  of 
the  doctrine  is  that  Jesus  was  conceived  without  the  intervention  of  man.  A 
miraculous  birth  does  not  seem  necessarily  demanded  by  the  doctrine. — J.J.C. 

819r.  J.  Jeremias,  The  Prayers  of  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  135]. 

N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  376; 

§§  13-544r — 545r]. 

O.  Betz,  What  Do  We  Know  About  Jesus?  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  153]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  Jesus  God  and  Man  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  255;  §  13-131r]. 

R.  Murray,  HeythJ ourn  9  (4,  ’68)  447-452. — Summaries.  All  four  books  are 
praised  for  their  responsible  attitudes.  Jeremias  writes  with  unequalled  au¬ 
thority.  He  demonstrates  the  unprecedented  intimacy  of  Jesus’  approach  to  God 
and  convincingly  defends  the  authenticity  of  Mt  11:27  par.  as  an  implicitly 
parabolic  saying.  “One  regrets  the  absence  of  any  treatment  of  the  phrases 
which  are  judged  not  original.”  Perrin  is  in  good  command  of  critical  tech¬ 
nique  and  of  the  relevant  literature  (but  still  neglects  some  important  French 
contributions).  His  application  of  the  “criterion  of  dissimilarity”  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  though  sometimes  (e.g.  on  the  Son-of-Man  sayings)  he  is  too 
clever  to  be  entirely  convincing.  In  itself  this  criterion  and  others  like  it  can¬ 
not  settle  questions  about  the  outer  limits  of  authenticity.  Betz’s  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  easier  to  follow  precisely  because  his  method  is  not  so  exclusive. 
His  theological  standpoint  is  orthodox,  his  scholarship  thorough.  Brown’s  sur- 
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vey  is  clear  and  helpful,  proceeding  by  painstaking  exegesis  of  texts  relevant 
to  Christology  and  to  Jesus’  knowledge.  The  book  should  aid  in  building  up  a 
better-informed  and  more  truly  orthodox  faith  in  Christ. — S.E.S. 

820.  L.  E.  Keck,  “Bornkamm’s  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Revisited,”  JournRel  49  (1, 
’69)  1-17. 

After  more  than  a  decade  B’s  Jesus  of  Nazareth  remains  the  only  compre¬ 
hensive  book  on  Jesus  produced  by  the  new  questers.  Although  illuminating  at 
points,  his  over-all  approach  grows  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  Several  central 
features  need  reappraisal:  (1)  a  distressing  ambivalence  toward  the  task  of 
historical  reconstruction  (B  desires  critical  reconstruction  but  wants  the  results 
to  be  consistent  with  the  kerygma)  ;  (2)  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
role  of  B  the  historian  and  B  the  believer;  (3)  an  excessively  barren  view  of 
Judaism;  (4)  the  apocalyptic  character  of  Jesus’  hope,  although  Jesus  is  de¬ 
prived  of  this  mode  of  understanding;  (5)  the  “messianic  problem.”  The  on¬ 
going  value  of  B’s  work  lies  in  its  sketching  of  the  current  contours  of  per¬ 
petual  problems.  Its  lack  of  total  consistency  derives  from  the  goal  of  recovering 
from  the  Gospels  a  Jesus  congenial  with  the  Christian  kerygma. — R.H.M. 

821r.  P  .-£.  Langevin,  Jesus  Seigneur  et  V eschatologie  [cf.  NT  A  13,  pp.  165- 
166]. 

C.  H.  Giblin,  CathBibQuart  31  (2,  ’69)  267-269. — The  criteria  employed 
to  determine  the  pre-Pauline  character  of  a  text  are  as  a  whole  convincing.  In 
one  instance  L  wrongly  claims  that  the  formula  “may  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  [Christ]  be  with  you”  is  pre-Pauline  because  it  regularly  ends  Paul’s 
letters.  Paul  could  have  stereotyped  the  formula,  as  he  did  for  “grace  and 
peace.”  Moreover,  in  appealing  for  confirmation  to  Heb  13:25,  L  should  have 
noticed  that  A.  Vanhoye  has  shown  that  Heb  13:22-25  lies  outside  the  structure 
of  Heb  and  may  be  an  epistolary  close  by  Paul  appended  to  a  work  he  did  not 
write.  The  exegetical  study  of  the  texts  is  circumspect,  illuminating  and  gen¬ 
erally  satisfying,  e.g.  the  study  of  anamenein.  L  could,  however,  have  more 
solidly  established  the  exegesis  and  perspective  of  maranatha  and  the  Eucharist. 
He  seems  to  accord  to  the  term  only  a  dominantly  joyful  expectation  of  the 
Lord.  Yet  E.  Kasemann  has  shown  that  the  real  presence  of  Christ  entails  an 
anticipation  of  judgment. — J.J.C. 

822.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Silence  of  Jesus,”  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  153-167. 

The  Gospel  passages  in  which  Jesus  claimed  messiahship  or  accepted  the  con¬ 
fession  of  others  that  he  was  the  messiah  appear  upon  examination  not  to  be 
authentic.  The  evidence  in  Mark  and  the  fact  that  Q  does  not  contain  the  word 
christos  at  all  show  that  Jesus  made  no  explicit  claim  to  be  the  messiah  and 
accepted  no  explicit  assertion  that  he  was  messiah.  Nor  did  he  imply  the  same 
by  using  any  messianic  titles.  Only  those  Son-of-Man  sayings  are  authentic  in 
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which  the  title  is  used  as  a  self-designation.  Thus  the  silence  of  Jesus  about  his 
messiahship,  if  by  that  we  mean  the  using  or  acknowledging  of  messianic  titles, 
is  absolute.  However,  his  contemporaries  believed  he  thought  of  himself  as  the 
messiah.  He  was  crucified  as  the  king  of  the  Jews,  and  despite  many  scholars, 
his  disciples  believed  that  he  was  the  messiah  before  he  was  crucified. 

That  Jesus  believed  himself  to  be  the  messiah  emerges  from  three  of  his 
actions  which  are  unmistakably  messianic  in  significance;  he  comes  to  John  to 
be  baptized  but  does  not  join  him;  he  presides  over  a  meal  with  the  crowd  that 
followed  him  into  the  desert  places  to  hear  him  preach;  and  despite  the  risk, 
he  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  disciples  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Why 
then  his  silence?  Most  Jews  of  that  day  would  understand  that  the  messiah 
could  not  claim  messiahship  for  himself  but  must  wait  for  God  to  enthrone 
him.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  then  Jesus’  silence  is  part  of  his  messianic  role. 
Josephus  mentions  some  ten  persons  who  could  be  considered  messianic  claim¬ 
ants,  but  none  of  them  made  that  claim.  In  his  trial,  Jesus  was  accused  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  apparently  because  he  verbally  claimed  to  be  the  messiah  (cf.  Jn  19:7; 
Mk  14:62).  The  Law  as  understood  at  the  time  regarded  it  as  blasphemy  worthy 
of  death  to  take  on  oneself  the  messianic  title  which  only  God  could  bestow. — 
J.J.C. 


823r.  N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  376; 
§§  13-544r — 545r] . 

W.  G.  Kummel,  “Norman  Perrin’s  ‘Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”’ 
JournRel  49  (1,  ’69)  59-66. — Summary  and  critique.  Objects  to  P’s  “criterion 
of  dissimilarity”  on  the  basis  that  it  leads  to  the  rejection  of  every  feature  in 
the  message  of  Jesus  which  has  any  parallel  in  Judaism  or  the  early  church. 
That  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  claim  to  authenticity  is  a  false  meth¬ 
odological  principle  and  leads  to  excessive  skepticism.  P’s  investigation  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  that  it  brings  to  the  English-language  reader  the  viewpoint  of  a 
radical  representative  of  form-critical  and  at  the  same  time  existentialist  Jesus 
research. — R.H.M. 

824.  W.  E.  Phipps,  “Did  Jesus  or  Paul  Marry?”  JournEcumStud  5  (4,  ’68) 
741-744. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  it  is  legitimate  to  conjecture 
that  Jesus  shared  the  normative  Jewish  view  that  marriage  was  a  sacred  duty — 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  others.  Paul  was  probably  not  a  virgin,  but  was  a 
widower. — R.J.K. 

825.  G.  Rust,  “En  kiu  jaro  Jesuo  naskigis?”  [In  What  Year  Was  Jesus 
Born?],  BibRevuo  4  (3,  ’68)  15-23. 

A  review  of  the  literary  and  astronomical  data  used  to  establish  the  date  of 
Jesus’  birth. 
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826.  G.  Schille,  “Prolegomena  zur  Jesusfrage,”  TheolLitZeit  93  (7,  ’68) 
481-488. 

A  number  of  questions  about  criteria  for  reaching  the  person  of  Jesus 
through  the  Gospel  materials — e.g.  choosing  between  alternate  eschatological 
views,  Jesus’  “radicalism,”  etc. — are  insoluble  on  the  supposition  that  the  ear¬ 
liest  Christian  tradition  was  perfectly  unified.  Instead,  the  hypothesis  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  primitive  post-Easter  communities  allows  both  a  better  route  to 
Jesus  and  a  better  basis  for  theological  constructions.  The  unified  picture  of  the 
Synoptics  was  the  creation  of  the  Evangelists,  not  the  given  out  of  which  di¬ 
versity  arose. — G.W.M. 

827.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “Wie  was  Jezus  van  Nazareth?”  [Who  Was  Jesus 
of  Nazareth?],  CollBrugGand  14  (4,  ’68)  471-488. 

Jesus  recognized  himself  as  the  eschatological  reality  in  whom  the  kingdom 
of  God  breaks  into  this  world.  He  became,  as  it  were,  the  first  evangelist  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  his  person  made  by 
the  disciples  in  faith.  The  belief  of  the  disciples  was  not  a  pure  seeing  and 
touching  but  it  had  its  signs  which  faith  interpreted  with  God’s  help.  Such 
signs  were  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  his  preaching,  the  appearances  after  his  death, 
the  empty  tomb,  the  agreement  of  the  events  of  Jesus’  life  with  the  prophecies 
and  other  pertinent  texts  of  the  OT  and  the  spiritual  endowments  of  the  post¬ 
resurrection  community.  To  believe  in  Jesus  involves  belief  in  the  God  whom 
Jesus  reveals,  in  the  Spirit  who  is  present  in  Jesus  and  given  to  men  in  Jesus’ 
name,  in  Jesus  himself:  in  his  word,  his  destiny  and  his  person  as  Son  of  God. 
To  believe  in  Jesus  is  to  be  joyous  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  our  brother  and 
Lord  and  to  actually  hope  in  him.  Finally,  to  believe  in  Jesus  is  to  love  him. 
What  this  means  is  formulated  by  Paul  in  Gal  2:20  and  2  Cor  5:14-15. — E.J.K. 

The  Resurrection 

828.  R.  R.  Bater,  “Towards  a  More  Biblical  View  of  the  Resurrection,”  In¬ 
terpretation  23  (1,  ’69)  47-65. 

In  studying  the  resurrection  we  must  consider  (A)  the  problem  of  unques¬ 
tioned  assumptions,  and  (B)  the  problem  of  uncoordinated  insights  from  his- 
toricocritical  research.  (A)  Among  the  assumptions  are:  (1)  The  assumption 
that  we  know  what  we  mean  by  the  resurrection.  Actually  a  conception  of  the 
resurrection  “as  historical  event,  if  attainable  at  all,  can  only  be  the  end  of 
critical  studies,  not  the  presupposition.”  (2)  The  assumption  that  the  NT  nar¬ 
rates  the  resurrection.  To  infer  a  previous  resurrection  from  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  his  friends  is  natural  enough  but  does  not  justify  the  common  tendency 
which  overlooks  the  significant  restraint  of  the  Gospels  and  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  knowing  more  about  the  resurrection  than  the  Evangelists  did.  (3)  The 
assumption  that  we  have  historically  and  theologically  significant  evidence  of 
an  empty  tomb.  The  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  various  resurrection  stories 
leaves  one  with  the  strongest  impression  that  the  Evangelists  were  hardly  in 
a  better  position  to  know  what  happened  at  the  tomb  than  we  are  today.  (4) 
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The  assumption  that  literalism  and  absence  of  skepticism  prevailed  among  the 
first  Christian  believers.  However,  the  NT  writers  seem  fully  aware  that  there 
is  something  decidedly  ambiguous,  not  to  say  private,  about  the  resurrection  as 
a  historical  event.  And  among  the  eyewitnesses  themselves  doubts  occur. 

(B)  The  uncoordinated  insights  from  historicocritical  research  include  two 
sets  of  data.  (1)  The  recognition  that  the  Gospels  leave  us  with  an  irreconcil¬ 
able  conflict  concerning  the  locale  of  the  resurrection  appearances  and  (2)  the 
recognition  that  primitive  Christian  tradition  conceived  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  as  a  single  event.  Now  historical  happenings  take  place  in  space  and 
time,  but  the  resurrection  accounts  leave  us  spatially  disoriented;  in  fact  the 
different  apparitions  appear  to  be  variant  accounts  of  one  and  the  same  experi¬ 
ence.  Further,  if  the  resurrection  and  ascension  are  one,  can  the  exaltation  be 
considered  a  matter  in  history?  Either  we  must  rethink  what  we  mean  by  his¬ 
tory  or  else  we  must  give  up  speaking  of  the  resurrection  as  a  historical  event. 
Lastly,  discussions  of  the  resurrection  should  be  more  biblical,  since  the  OT, 
the  NT  and  rabbinic  writings  have  much  to  tell  us  about  the  depth  of  meaning 
in  the  concept  of  resurrection,  a  concept  which  emerged  as  the  eschatological 
thrust  of  an  intensely  this-worldly  faith. — J.J.C. 

829.  P.  De  Haes,  “De  Verrijzenis  van  Christus  als  heilswerkelijkheid,,  [The 
Resurrection  of  Christ  as  Reality  of  Salvation],  CollMech  53  (3,  ’68) 
281-307. 

First  the  problem  of  resurrection  is  treated  as  a  historical  reality  in  a  specu¬ 
lative  manner,  with  many  quotations  (from  Moltmann,  Rahner,  Kuitert,  et  al.). 
Three  complementary  aspects  are  distinguished:  (1)  historical  as  what  refers 
to  the  past,  (2)  historical  (“geschichtlich”)  as  what  has  something  to  say  to 
me  now,  and  finally  (3)  historical  as  what  refers  to  the  future.  The  second 
half  of  the  article  deals  with  the  reality  of  salvation  of  the  risen  Christ  as  Spirit 
and  body,  identical  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  living  on  in  the  church.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  between  God’s  promise  and  the  infidelity  of  man  causes  a  tension  so  that 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  does  not  match  our  conception  of  reality.  Every 
struggle  in  the  world  will  facilitate  a  meaningful  acceptance  of  the  resurrection : 
a  preunderstanding  so  that  the  word  of  God  may  be  heard. — J.L. 

830.  F.  H.  Drinkwater,  “Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  the  Resurrection,”  Con¬ 
tinuum  6  (3,  ’68)  433-436. 

One  great  feature  of  all  Jewish  apocalyptic  was  belief  in  a  resurrection  (at 
any  rate,  of  the  righteous)  to  take  part  in  the  messianic  kingdom  when  it  should 
begin.  So  when  Jesus  foretold  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection,  his  apostles 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  dead  would  rise  again.  That  our  Lord 
would  rise  again  would  not  in  itself  surprise  them,  supposing  he  was  to  die; 
what  seemed  totally  incredible  was  that  the  messiah  could  be  rejected  by  God’s 
people  and  killed.  While  they  thought  of  him  as  “Son  of  Man”  or  “Son  of 
David,”  they  had  no  inkling  yet  that  he  could  also  be  the  “Suffering  Servant.” 
— D.J.H. 
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831.  F.  H.  Drinkwater,  “Resurrection  Chronicle,”  ClerRev  54  (4,  ’69)  251- 
259;  (5,  ’69)  332-336.  [Cf.  §  13-122.] 

A  bulletin  which  surveys  recent  books  and  articles  on  Jesus’  resurrection  and 
considers  recent  pronouncements  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  church  authorities. 

832.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Zur  Aussageweise  ‘Jesus  ist  (von  den  Toten)  au- 
ferstanden,”’  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  1-17. 

What  did  the  resurrection  mean  for  men  of  Jesus’  day  and  how  can  we  trans¬ 
fer  that  meaning  to  present-day  men?  Some  have  wrongly  claimed  that  there 
was  an  earlier  and  more  original  concept  than  resurrection  or  of  being  raised 
up.  Many  believe  that  the  statement  that  Jesus  is  risen  comes  from  Jewish  apoc¬ 
alyptic,  but  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  thoroughly  that  idea.  Jewish 
apocalyptic  expected  that  man  would  rise  in  the  same  body  he  had  on  earth, 
and  the  rabbis  thought  his  body  would  have  the  same  defects  and  infirmities 
and  even  the  same  clothes.  Such  ideas  are  rejected  by  Jesus  who  did  not  rise 
to  a  new  life  in  this  world.  His  resurrection  stands  within  the  horizon  of  the 
final  age.  He  is  the  first  born  of  those  who  sleep  and  belongs  to  the  category 
of  life-death  where  life  is  understood  in  the  highest  sense.  Jewish  thought  never 
conceived  that  one  man  would  anticipate  the  general  resurrection.  Hence  the 
belief  that  Jesus  rose  must  have  come  from  the  apparitions. 

The  resurrection  was  connected  with  Jewish  hopes  but  had  a  new  perspective. 
The  link  with  the  OT  and  Jewish  faith  is  preserved  in  the  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  revelation  fills  that  faith  with  a  new  con¬ 
tent  and  transposes  it  to  a  higher  level.  The  essential  element  of  the  statement 
that  Jesus  is  risen  from  the  dead  is  a  theological  one.  Hence  when  a  person 
denies  that  Jewish  thought  can  be  transferred  to  the  present,  he  must  ask  him¬ 
self  whether  the  theological  idea  can  be  so  transferred.  Our  belief  is,  not  that 
God  brings  the  dead  back  to  a  life  in  the  world  of  space  and  time,  but  into  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. — J.J.C. 

833.  W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.,  “Postcrucifixion  Appearances  and  Christian  Ori¬ 
gins,”  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  157-165. 

The  primitive  kerygma,  as  reflected  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  NT,  knows  nothing  of  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus.  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  these  appearances  developed  after  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and 
in  the  context  of  disputes  over  leadership  and  authority  within  the  Christian 
community.  As  the  ancient  Hebrews  depended  upon  theophany  traditions  to 
legitimize  particular  places  of  worship,  so  the  early  Christians  developed  and 
used  Christophany  traditions  to  legitimize  the  leadership  of  particular  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  within  the  church.  In  fine,  the  appearances  did  not  give  rise 
to  faith  in  the  resurrection  but  followed  and,  at  least  in  part,  resulted  from 
that  faith. — J.J.C. 
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Christology 

834.  J.  Blank,  “Zur  Christologie  ausgewahlter  Wunderberichte,”  EvangErz 
20  (12,  ’68)  470-483. 

Examination  of  the  two  miracle-stories  as  well  as  the  statements  about  mira¬ 
cles  found  in  Q  reveals  important  aspects  of  an  implicit  Christology.  In  Lk 
11:14  Jesus  drives  out  the  demon  that  was  dumb  (that  is,  cut  off  from  the 
word  of  man  and  word  of  God)  ;  Mt  12:22  f.  adds  that  the  possessed  was  also 
blind  and  that  at  his  healing  the  question  about  Jesus’  messiahship  was  raised. 
In  Mt  8:5-13  (=Lk  7:1-10)  the  centurion’s  servant  is  healed  by  the  word  of 
Jesus  because  the  centurion  has  believed  in  the  word  of  Jesus  as  the  word  of 
God.  The  temptation  narratives  (Mt  4:1-11;  Lk  4:1-13)  are  the  early  church’s 
attempt  to  prove  from  Scripture  that,  even  though  Jesus  has  not  performed  the 
eschatological  signs  expected  of  the  messiah  in  some  circles,  he  is  indeed  the 
messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Mt  12:27  f.  (— Lk  11:19  f.)  shows  that  the  exor¬ 
cisms  were  considered  signs  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  already  come,  and 
Mt  11:2-6  (=Lk  7:18-23)  affirms  this  notion  by  describing  the  work  of  Christ 
in  terms  of  OT  messianic  expectation  derived  chiefly  from  Isaiah. — D.J.H. 

835.  D.  Broadribb,  “Mesio  kaj  Kristo:  La  origino  kaj  kresko  de  la  koncepto” 
[Messiah  and  Christ:  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Concept],  BibRevuo 
4  (5,  ’68)  5-20. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  messianism  from  Davidic  times  through  the 
NT  period. 

836.  J.  Coppens,  “Le  messianisme  royal.  Ses  origines.  Son  developpement.  Son 
accomplissement.  I.  Le  messianisme  royal.  £tat  du  probleme,”  NouvRev 
Theol  90  (1,  ’68)  30-49;  “II.  Le  messianisme  royal  dynastique,”  (3,  ’68) 
225-251;  “HI.  Le  messianisme  royal  dans  la  litterature  prophetique,”  (5, 
’68)  479-512;  “IV.  Son  declin  et  sa  resurgence  postexilique,”  (6,  ’68) 
622-650;  “V.  Les  relectures  christologiques,”  (8,  ’68)  834-863;  “VI. 
Jesus  et  l’accomplissement  de  l’attente  royale  messianique,”  (9,  ’68)  936- 
975. 

Insofar  as  the  term  “Christ”  has  not  entirely  lost  its  value  as  a  title,  it  be¬ 
trays,  throughout  the  NT,  vestiges  of  royal  messianism  (most  clearly  and 
richly  expressed  in  Isa  which  drew  on  and  gave  form  to  pre-existing  tradi¬ 
tions).  Although  the  Pauline  corpus  shows  no  evidence  of  explicit  reinterpre¬ 
tation,  the  other  NT  books  reinterpret  royal  messianism  in  several  degrees. 
(1)  The  first  explicit  cases  occur  in  Acts.  (2)  An  apparently  more  archaic 
case  is  in  the  infancy  narratives  (strongly  redolent  of  classic  popular  messia¬ 
nism).  (3)  Johannine  vocabulary  and  themes  show  royal  messianism  transposed 
to  a  higher,  spiritual  plane  characterized  by  the  concept  of  truth  (though  the 
notion  of  king  is  in  no  way  transformed  into  that  of  witness).  (4)  A  priestly 
reinterpretation,  hinted  at  in  Jn,  finds  fuller  expression  in  Heb.  (5)  Apoc  con- 
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tains  the  most  explicit,  methodical  and  synthetic  reinterpretation  of  royal  messi- 
anism.  A  triple  pattern  is  discernible  in  these  interpretations.  First,  they  situate 
Christ’s  kingship  in  the  future  by  proclaiming  him  king  from  his  resurrection 
and  parousia.  Then  they  try  to  spiritualize  the  Lord’s  basileia.  Finally  Heb 
seeks  to  sacralize  the  reign  of  the  messiah  by  making  him  the  high  priest  of 
the  New  Covenant.  Apoc  maintains  the  same  perspective.  All  of  these  instances 
prove  that  the  first  Christian  community  confronted  the  problem  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  messianic  prophecies. 

Obviously  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  genuine  transposition  of  meaning 
whose  two  new  basic  structures  seem  to  be  (1)  the  reinterpretations  of  Heb, 
Jn  and  Apoc  incorporating  diverse  elements  of  intertestamental  priestly  messi- 
anism  into  royal  messianism,  and  (2)  a  fusion  of  royal  messianism  with  the 
content  and  objectives  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  most  spiritualizing  of  these 
reinterpretations  respond  to  the  “intentionalities”  of  the  later  OT  messianic 
hopes.  They  are  thus  reinterpretations  which  have  seized  upon  some  of  the 
most  profound  OT  religious  aspirations  and  have  led  them  to  fulfillment  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  OT  claims  no  literal  fulfillment  of  royal  messianism,  nor  do  the  NT 
Christological  reinterpretations,  nor  does  even  the  messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus,  which  (against  F.  Hahn  et  al .)  indeed  opposes  such  a  claim,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  temptation,  baptism  and  transfiguration. 
Rather  there  is  a  continual  evolution  in  the  concept  of  a  mediator  (prophet, 
servant,  son  of  man)  leading  to  a  pluralism  of  conceptions.  If  Jesus  intended 
to  fulfill  royal  messianism,  he  wished  to  do  so  only  by  uniting  these  other  me¬ 
diatorial  figures  to  that  of  the  messiah  and  by  subjecting  them  all  to  a  radical 
transformation. — S.E.S. 

837.  J.  B.  Cortes  and  F.  M.  Gatti,  “The  Son  of  Man  or  The  Son  of  Adam,” 
Biblica  49  (4,  ’68)  457-502. 

The  study  deals  with  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  as  they  are  found  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  A  philological  analysis  of  the  expression  in  the  original  Greek,  as  well 
as  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  “ the  Son  of  the  Man,” 
with  the  two  definite  articles,  is  equivalent  to  “the  Son  of  Adam,”  or  in  Pauline 
terms,  “the  Second  Adam.”  This  translation  and  interpretation  shows  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  Jesus’  favorite  self-designation,  gives  unity  to  the  NT,  and  clarifies 
many  of  the  passages  of  the  Gospels  where  the  title  is  encountered.  For  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  Son  of  Adam  Jesus  contained  in  himself  Adam’s  sinful,  or  fallen, 
human  nature,  and  therefore  he  had  to  suffer  and  die.  However,  in  virtue  of  his 
resurrection,  this  “Adamic  humanity”  of  Jesus  would  also  rise  and  share  in  his 
eternal  life.  Moreover,  as  Christ  did  not  have  to  be  the  first  man  in  order  to 
give  eternal  life  to  all  mankind  (including  previous  generations),  so  Adam  did 
not  have  to  be  the  very  first  human  being  in  order  to  affect  by  his  disobedience 
all  other  human  beings,  including  those  who  could  have  existed  before  him. — 
J.C.  (Author.) 
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838r.  F.  Hahn,  Christ ologische  Hoheitstitel  [cf.  NTA  8,  p.  151 ;  §  12-130r], 

E.  Dumont,  “El  problema  del  Jesus  historico  en  la  nueva  teologia.  (A  pro- 
posito  del  libro  Christ  ologische  Hoheitstitel,  por  Ferd.  Hahn),”  RevistBih  30 
(3,  ’68)  155-158. — A  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  historical  Jesus  is  followed  by  a  critique  of  H’s  book. 
Several  reservations  are  expressed:  e.g.  H  argues  from  the  narrow  basis  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition,  too  readily  accepts  older  traditions  as  better,  and  he 
believes  that  faith  in  Christ  is  a  creation  of  the  primitive  community. — J.J.C. 

839.  G.  Lindeskog,  “Das  Ratsel  des  Menschensohnes,”  StudTheol  22  (2,  ’68) 
149-174. 

An  extensive  study  and  critique  is  given  on  recent  literature  concerning  this 
term.  The  Synoptic  Son-of-Man  Christology  is  a  remarkable  complex  embracing 
realities  of  history  and  of  faith — the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  the  passion,  death  and 
resurrection  as  well  as  the  parousia.  Something  about  the  Jesus  of  history  can 
be  learned  from  his  Christology  which  passed  through  various  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  gospel  is  indeed  the  history  of  the  Son  of  Man. — J.J.C. 

Synoptics 

840.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “Les  Paraboles  de  l’Attente  et  de  la  Misericorde,”  £van- 
gile  49  (4,  ’68)  5-57. 

A  sequel  to  the  author’s  previous  popular  study  of  the  Matthean  parables 
[§  12-875],  this  issue  provides  further  data  for  study  groups  and  for  reflection. 

841.  E.  C.  Hobbs,  “Nova  vidpunkto  pri  la  verkado  de  komentarioj  pri  la  Si- 
noptikaj  Evangelioj”  [New  Viewpoints  on  the  Task  of  Commenting  on 
the  Synoptic  Gospels],  BibRevuo  4  (3,  ’68)  25-31. 

A  brief  critical  survey  of  the  methodogical  problems  in  literary,  historical 
and  exegetical  Gospel  commentaries. 

842.  R.  Maddox,  “The  Function  of  the  Son  of  Man  according  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,”  NTStud  15  (1,  ’68)  45-74. 

The  Synoptic  Son-of-Man  sayings  are  customarily  divided  into  three  distinct 
groups,  referring  (a)  to  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life  as  Son  of  Man,  (b)  to 
predictions  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  as  Son  of  Man,  and  ( c )  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  age.  Scholars  thus  far  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sayings; 
little  inquiry  has  been  made  about  the  function  which  the  Son  of  Man  per¬ 
formed. 

In  the  OT  and  in  pre-Christian  tradition  there  is  a  regular  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  expression  Son  of  Man  and  the  theme  of  judgment.  In  all  the  Syn¬ 
optic  passages  where  Jesus  calls  himself  Son  of  Man,  with  only  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions,  there  is  a  constant  theme:  the  Son  of  Man  is  he  who  car¬ 
ries  out  ultimate  judgment;  those  whom  he  saves  belong  to  the  community 
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which  stands  in  a  special  relationship  to  him;  those  who  resist  his  claims  for 
obedience  and  for  allegiance  to  his  elect  community  he  condemns  to  destruction. 
Moreover,  the  Son  of  Man  who  will  soon  exercise  universal  judgment  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  human  history,  and  the  process  of  eschatological  judgment 
has  already  begun.  The  link  between  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  and 
the  Son  of  Man  as  the  heavenly  universal  judge  is  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
after  which  he  is  raised  from  death  and  exalted  to  heaven. 

A  total  examination  of  the  Synoptic  material  reveals  a  remarkable  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  general  connotation  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  no  justification 
for  the  common  belief  that  the  three  groups  of  sayings  are  to  be  sharply  distin¬ 
guished  with  respect  to  significance,  origin  and  genuineness.  To  assert  that  the 
whole  scheme  associated  with  the  title  of  Son  of  Man  is  a  secondary  apocalyp- 
ticizing  of  the  message  of  Jesus  raises  more  problems  than  it  solves.  This  or 
that  saying  may  be  a  secondary  creation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
teaching  about  the  Son  of  Man  in  all  three  traditional  groups  (earthly  life, 
passion  and  resurrection,  and  parousia),  is  essentially  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
himself  and  lies  at  the  heart  of  his  interpretation  of  his  mission. — J.J.C. 

843.  N.  Perrin,  “The  Son  Of  Man  In  The  Synoptic  Tradition,”  BibRes  13 
(’68)  3-25. 

Perrin  had  already  argued  that  there  is  no  general  Son-of-Man  expectation 
within  pre-Christian  Judaism  [§  11-1006]  and  that  the  root  of  the  NT  concep¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  combination  of  Dan  7:13  with  Ps  110:1  to  interpret  Jesus’  res¬ 
urrection  [§  10-929].  He  now  seeks  to  show  how  the  conception  developed 
from  this  root  to  the  whole  range  of  Synoptic  sayings. 

Apocalyptic  Son-of-Man  sayings  are  found  in  the  categories  of  ( 1 )  apocalyp¬ 
tic  promise  (e.g.  Mt  10:23),  (2)  eschatological  judgment  pronouncements  (e.g. 
Lk  12:8),  (3)  exhortations  to  watchfulness  (Lk  12:40),  and  (4)  eschatological 
correlatives  (e.g.  Lk  11:30).  The  first  three  exist  independently  of  the  concept 
Son  of  Man,  while  the  last  has  been  created  to  give  content  to  a  previously 
existing  concept.  These  are  then  developments  from  and  not  the  origin  of  the 
Son-of-Man  expectation,  which  derives  not  from  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus 
but  from  the  above-mentioned  exegetical  tradition. 

The  present  sayings,  contra  Schweizer,  are  not  authentic,  nor,  contra  Todt, 
are  they  to  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  Jesus’  authority.  They  have  rather 
a  variety  of  origins:  mistranslations  of  an  Aramaic  idiom  and  reflections  on 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  latter  developing 
in  Q  out  of  the  apocalyptic  sayings. 

The  suffering  sayings  are  not  pure  creations  of  Mark  but  are  expansions  of 
an  earlier  passion  apologetic  paradidomi  tradition  and  a  Hellenistic  soteriolog- 
ical  paradidomi  tradition  (Mk  10:45b). 

Finally,  it  is  the  Evangelist  Mark  who  makes  most  extensive  use  of  a  Son- 
of-Man  Christology,  using  the  sayings  to  express  a  complete  pattern  of  earthly 
authority,  the  necessity  of  suffering,  apocalyptic  authority  and  the  soteriological 
significance  of  the  cross. — L.G. 
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844.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “The  Argument  from  Order  and  the  Relationship  between 
Matthew  and  Luke/'  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  249-261. 

The  argument  from  order  has  been  used  to  show  that  Mt  and  Lk  indepen¬ 
dently  copied  two  sources,  that  they  both  chose  to  follow  the  order  of  Mk  while 
inserting  material  from  Q  at  different  places  in  the  Markan  outline.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  as  proposed,  deals  with  full  pericopes,  but  such  a  limitation  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  when  the  question  is  whether  or  not  there  was  some  contact  between 
Mt  and  Lk  other  than  the  independent  use  of  Mk  and  Q.  The  small  points  in 
which  Mt  and  Lk  agree  against  Mk  in  their  order  are  as  difficult  to  explain 
as  large  ones  would  be. 

It  is  claimed  that  Mt  and  Lk  generally  follow  Mk’s  order,  but  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  they  support  Mk’s  order  three-fourths  of  the  time 
after  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  but  less  than  half  the  time  before  the  entry. 
There  are  points  in  Mk  which  are  supported  in  order  by  neither  Mt  nor  Lk, 
where  Mt’s  and  Lk’s  failure  to  support  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Q.  These  are  Mk  1:4;  11:11,  15-19;  13:33-37;  3:13-19;  6:l-6a;  4:23;  12:34c; 
11:25;  1:4-6;  9:41;  6:34b.  Points  where  Mt  and  Lk  agree,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  placing  the  same  material  at  the  same  place  in  the  Markan  outline, 
where  such  agreements  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Q  are  Mt  13:33 
(Lk  13:20-21);  Mt  18:10-22  (Lk  17:3-4).  In  fine,  it  seems  that  Mt  and  Lk 
have  not  used  Mk  and  Q  independently  but  that  one  Evangelist  knew  the  other’s 
writing.  Evidence  not  discussed  here  makes  it  likely  that  Lk  knew  Mt. — J.J.C. 

845r.  H.  Schurmann,  Traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  su  den  synop - 
tischen  Evangelien  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  396]. 

P.  J.  Cahill,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  132-134. — The  volume  contains 
seven  essays  published  at  various  times.  Only  the  first  is  here  reviewed,  but  it 
is  programmatic  for  the  entire  work.  Its  subject  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus.  S’s 
position,  which  is  summarized  in  detail  and  with  which  the  reviewer  agrees, 
goes  against  Bultmann  and  the  existentialist  interpreters. — J.J.C. 

846r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.-E.  Menard,  RevSciRel  42  (4,  ’68)  351-353. — Summary.  This  remarkable 
collection  of  essays  by  a  very  successful  Catholic  practitioner  of  form-criticism 
illustrates  clearly  that  use  of  form-critical  methods  does  not  preclude  interest 
in  the  “historical”  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

847.  R.  H.  Stein,  “What  is  Redaktionsgeschichte ?”  JournBibLit  88  (1,  ’69) 
45-56.  • 

While  form-criticism  assumed  that  the  Evangelists  were  simply  collectors  of 
material  from  various  sources,  today  it  is  recognized  that  they  wrote  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  theologians.  The  study  of  this  aspect  of  their  work  is  called 
Redaktionsgeschichte,  and  H.  Conzelmann  and  W.  Marxsen  are  the  outstand- 
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ing  pioneers  in  this  field.  Redaktionsgeschichte  studies  (1)  what  unique  theo¬ 
logical  views  the  Evangelist  presents  which  are  foreign  to  his  sources;  (2) 
what  unusual  theological  emphases  he  places  upon  his  sources;  (3)  what  theo¬ 
logical  purposes  he  has  in  writing  his  Gospel;  (4)  what  is  the  Sitz  im  Leben 
out  of  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  When  scholars  debate  whether  form-criticism 
or  Redaktionsgeschichte  is  the  first  task  of  the  exegete,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  all  Traditionsgeschichte  overlaps.  The  relationship,  therefore,  between 
form-criticism  and  Redaktionsgeschichte  is  not  a  simple  first-step,  second-step 
process.  It  is  more  like  walking  along  a  common  path  until  one’s  particular 
interest  brings  him  to  a  fork  in  the  path,  where  he  must  decide  to  take  one 
path  or  the  other.  If  we  decide  to  investigate  the  tradition,  we  must  pursue 
form-critical  studies.  If  we  decide  to  investigate  the  redaction,  we  shall  then 
pursue  redaktionsgeschichtlich  studies. — J.J.C. 

Matthew 

848r.  D.  R.  A.  Hare,  The  Theme  of  Jewish  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  393;  §13-557r — 559r]. 

L.  E.  Keck,  RelLife  37  (4,  ’68)  636-637. — Summary  and  critique.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  bird’s-eye  view  shows  the  reader  how  H’s  work  relates 
to  Matthean  studies  generally,  or  to  earlier  investigations  of  the  persecution 
problem,  or  to  the  question  of  Jewish  response  to  emergent  Christianity.  Also, 
H  has  not  sufficiently  developed  his  redaction-critical  analyses  of  the  most 
important  passages.  Because  he  neglects  to  discuss  the  form  and  function  of 
the  discourses  in  which  his  key  materials  are  found,  we  never  really  learn 
what  valences  Mt  assigned  to  the  persecution  logia.  The  work  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  in  what  it  denies  than  in  what  it  develops. — D.J.H. 

849r.  - ,  Idem. 

S.  Sandmel,  JournEcumStud  5  (4,  ’68)  769-770. — H  has  confronted  the 
difficulty  of  working  in  an  area  where  the  evidence  is  scanty  and  unclear,  and 
though  some  will  question  his  conclusions — and  many  will  question  some  de¬ 
tails — he  could  hardly  have  done  the  job  better.  The  reviewer  doubts  whether 
historical  clarity  is  even  possible  in  the  1st  century,  but  this  is  not  an  adverse 
judgment  on  this  fine  book. — G.W.M. 

850r.  - ,  Idem. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Biblica  49  (4,  ’68)  585-587. — Extensive  summary.  The 
study  takes  into  account  diverse  and  complex  motives  often  overlooked  and 
its  conclusions  are  noteworthy.  The  assumption  that  the  basis  for  Jewish- 
Christian  tensions  was  controversy  concerning  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  is 
rejected  as  an  insufficient  explanation.  It  was  not  an  either-or  situation — either 
for  dogmatic  or  for  political  reasons.  The  causes  were  diverse  and  complex. 
H  thinks  that  the  battle  was  fought  mainly  in  controversies,  that  the  Gospel 
texts  which  speak  of  persecution  portray  fears  which  the  early  Christian  com- 
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munity  felt  but  which  never  materialized,  that  the  passages  include  experiences 
from  the  Jewish  war  against  Rome.  This  interpretation,  however,  seems  to 
minimize  the  force  of  the  texts  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  other  NT  passages, 
e.g.  1  Thes  2:14-16;  2  Cor  11:23-25;  Rom  15:31.— J.J.C. 

85  lr.  - -,  Idem. 

M.  J.  Suggs,  JournAmAcadRel  36  (4,  ’68)  396-399. — “This  is  such  a  care¬ 
ful  and,  in  general,  praiseworthy  study  that  one  is  encouraged  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  with  its  author.”  The  questions  deal  largely  with  the  interpretation — or 
lack  of  it — of  certain  Matthean  passages.  The  wisdom  saying  in  Mt  23:34-36, 
crucial  to  the  author’s  case,  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Wisdom  of 
Solomon. — G.W.M. 


852r.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  Sweetman,  Jr.,  CalvTheolJourn  4  (1,  ’69)  99-104. — Extensive  summary. 
H’s  argument  on  Stephen  presupposes  the  competence  of  lst-century  Jewish 
magistrates  to  effect  capital  sentence,  but  this  is  not  agreed  on  by  all  scholars. 
Further,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  tried  to  persecute  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  community  by  flogging  all  who  confessed  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  H’s  argu¬ 
ment  on  Mt  10  is  valid,  but  he  has  not  dealt  adequately  with  such  passages 
as  10:5  and  15:24.  When  he  concludes  that  Israel  has  rejected  God  and  God 
has  rejected  Israel,  this  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  “salvation-history” 
role  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  not  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  Mt  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  has  been  transferred  to  another  nation,  the  church  of  Christ  (non- 
Israel).  “Although  Jewish  people  may  well  constitute  a  nucleus  in  this  nation, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  rejected.” — S.E.S. 

853.  R.  P.  Martin,  “St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  in  Recent  Study,”  ExpTimes  80 
(5,  ’69)  132-136. 

Matthew’s  Gospel  has  been  considered  a  community  product  by  G.  D.  Kil¬ 
patrick  and  K.  Stendahl;  an  editorial  theologian’s  work  by  G.  Bornkamm  and 
others;  an  eyewitness’  deposit  by  B.  C.  Butler,  L.  Vaganay,  P.  Parker.  Some 
problems  remain  open,  e.g.  the  value  to  be  attached  to  Papias’  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  logia,  a  more  accurate  determination  of  Matthew’s  theology,  and  the 
proper  balance  between  Matthew’s  particularistic  Jewish  outlook  and  his  uni- 
versalistic  Gentile  viewpoint.  Lastly,  that  Matthew  was  a  theological  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  traditions  he  received  is  fast  becoming  an  “assured  result.” — 
J.J.C. 

854r.  B.  Rigaux,  Temoignage  de  Vevangile  de  Matthieu  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  159]. 

M.  P.  Brown,  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  219-220. — Despite  the  book’s  subtitle, 
R  seems  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  old  or 
new;  his  interest  is  rather  in  the  Jesus  of  Mt  and  by  implication  in  the  history 
of  the  church  for  whom  and  to  whom  the  Evangelist  wrote.  The  work  could 
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be  classified  as  a  contribution  toward  Redaktionsgeschichte.  The  exegesis  of 
Mt  is  sound,  conservative  and  very  sensitive  to  the  artistic  work  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Some  features  are  disconcerting,  e.g.  the  poorly  ordered  arrangement 
of  the  various  topics. — J.J.C. 

855.  [Mt  1 — 2]  J.  Delorme,  “Les  fivangiles  de  l’Enfance  du  Christ,”  Ami 
Cler  78  (51,  ’68)  755-762. 

Critical  bulletin  of  recent  books  and  articles  on  the  infancy  gospels. 

856.  [Mt  1 — 2]  M.  McNamara,  “God’s  Living  Word:  The  Infancy  Narra¬ 
tives  and  Midrash,”  DocLife  18  (12,  ’68)  701-705. 

Since  midrash  is  essentially  a  type  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  infancy 
narratives  are  not  properly  classified  as  midrashic.  Though  influenced  by  mid- 
rashic  techniques,  Mt  1 — 2  may  indeed  be  a  historical  narrative. — G.W.M. 

857.  [Mt  1 — 2]  E.  Pax,  “Palastinensische  Volkskunde  im  Spiegel  der  Kind- 
heitsgeschichten,”  BibLeb  9  (4,  ’68)  287-299. 

Recent  studies  by  T.  Boman  and  others  have  called  attention  to  Arab  cus¬ 
toms  which  may  clarify  certain  points  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mt  1 — 2 
and  Lk  1 — 2.  Thus  Boman  claims  that  the  ancient  storytellers  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  transmission  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus.  Today,  when 
Arab  storytellers  recount  a  story,  they  exhibit  extraordinary  powers  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  their  hearers  often  take  active  part  in  the  narration  and  know  the 
tale  by  heart.  Some  of  the  storytellers  are  women,  and  to  one  of  these  Luke 
may  owe  his  special  material,  including  the  infancy  gospel. — J.J.C. 

858.  [Mt  1:1-17]  H.  Schollig,  “Die  Zahlung  der  Generationen  im  mat- 
thaischen  Stammbaum,”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  261-268. 

There  is  no  apparent  solution  to  the  crux  of  interpreting  the  genealogy  in 
Mt,  which  can  only  be  made  to  show  3  x  14  generations  (1:17)  by  text-critical 
emendations.  However  Mt’s  concept  of  “generation”  is  different  from  ours, 
and  1:17  must  be  taken  in  an  almost  symbolic  sense,  and  used  to  clarify  the 
way  the  final  name  in  the  first  two  sets  of  14  becomes  the  first  in  the  next 
set  (taking  1:11  as  a  modification  of  the  generation  concept).  We  are  not  to 
seek  42  names,  but  we  are  to  recognize  that  Mt  has  had  in  mind  a  theological 
time-conception  of  God’s  “eras.” — W.G.D. 

859.  [Mt  1:23-25]  I.  A.  Sparks,  “A  New  Uncial  Fragment  of  St.  Matthew,” 
JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  201-202. 

Lectionary  852  was  mended  by  pasting  in  a  strip  from  an  older  codex  which 
contains  the  text  of  Mt  1:23-25.  Paleographic  evidence  favors  a  date  in  the 
5th  century  for  the  fragment,  and  two  of  its  variants  agree  with  readings  of 
the  5th-century  uncials  C  W  and  Sigma. — J.J.C. 
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860.  [Mt  2:1-12]  M.  McNamara,  “Were  the  Magi  Essenes?”  IrEcclRec  110 
(6,  ’68)  305-328. 

If  we  look  on  the  Magi  as  Essenes  and  consider  the  events  of  Herod’s  reign 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  in  7  B.C.,  the  events  of  Mt  1 — 2  appear  as  historical 
rather  than  legendary.  Josephus  was  struck  by  the  prophetic  gifts  of  the  Essenes 
and  the  Qumran  documents  show  that  prediction  of  the  future  was  not  un¬ 
common  there,  including  speculation  on  the  star  of  Jacob  in  Balaam’s  oracle 
(cf.  4QTest;  CD  vii,  18-20;  1QM  xi,  5-7).  Events  for  Herod  were  bad  enough 
in  7 — 5  B.C. ;  he  would  have  been  quite  troubled  if  Essenes  came  to  Jerusalem 
seeking  the  whereabouts  of  a  new-born  king  of  the  Jews.  The  interest  of  the 
Qumran  monks  in  astronomical  observations  indicates  that  they  would  have 
known  of  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  against  Pisces  in  7  B.C.  The 
Essenes  may  well  have  connected  this  celestial  phenomenon  with  the  star  of 
Balaam’s  oracle  and  taken  it  as  a  sign  that  the  messiah  had  been  born.  After 
perhaps  two  years  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  find  the  new  king  of  the  Jews 
and,  since  matters  were  going  badly  in  Herod’s  court  at  the  time,  he  sought 
to  kill  the  latest  contender  for  his  throne. — S.E.S. 

861  r.  [Mt  5 — 7]  H.-T.  Wrege,  Die  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  der  Bergpredigt 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  398]. 

H.  K.  McArthur,  JournB ibLit  88  (1,  ’69)  91-92. — The  Gottingen  disserta¬ 
tion  is  a  detailed  exercise  in  Redaktionsgeschichte  and  Formgeschichte  and 
may  be  described  as  a  sustained  polemic  against  the  adequacy  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  common  Q  document  underlies  the  agreements  between  Mt  and  Lk 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  study  is  carefully  carried  out  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  levels.  Some  of  its  conclusions  are  debatable.  Is  it  really  so  clear  that 
Mt  5:25-26  and  Lk  12:57-59  do  not  reflect  editorial  variations  from  a  common 
source?  Also,  even  if  certain  passages  do  not  support  the  Q  hypothesis,  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  hypothesis  entirely.  The  close  parallels,  it  has  long 
been  noticed,  are  confined  to  Mt  6:24 — 7:12,  and  here  W’s  arguments  are  least 
convincing.  Perhaps  Mt  6:24 — 7:12  comes  from  a  document  which  was  also 
used  by  Luke. — J.J.C. 

862.  [Mt  5:3-12]  K.  Truhlar,  “The  Earthly  Cast  of  the  Beatitudes,”  Con¬ 
cilium  39  (’68)  33-43. 

The  Beatitudes  are  consoling  announcements  of  the  eschatological  salvation 
to  come.  At  the  same  time  they  make  demands  upon  us.  Activity  in  the  world 
does  not  contradict  the  basic  eschatological  cast  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  hap¬ 
piness  promised  in  them  is  possessed  wherever  Christ  is  experienced. — J.J.C. 

863.  G.  Schwarz,  “Matthaus  vi.  9-13,/Lukas  xi.  2-4.  Emendation  und  Riick- 
iibersetzung,”  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  233-247. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  one  Gospel  form  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  must  be 
derived  from  the  other.  Both  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  versions  differ  from 
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the  original  Aramaic  which  goes  back  directly  to  Jesus.  In  both  Gospels  the 
first  two  petitions  are  exactly  alike,  which  would  indicate  that  there  was  no 
trouble  in  translating  the  Aramaic  original  for  this  part.  The  structure  of  these 
verses  is  noteworthy — a  meter  with  two  accented  syllables  and  a  final  rhyme — 
and  it  is  suggested  that  all  the  petitions  had  a  similar  structure.  Variations 
from  this  pattern  could  be  explained  as  additions,  alternative  versions  of  the 
Aramaic  or  a  deliberate  omission.  The  original  prayer  consisted  of  an  address 
followed  by  six  petitions  divided  into  two  strophes. 

The  Greek  would  be: 

Pater. 

Hagiastheto  /  to  onoma  sou 
elthato  /  he  basileia  sou 
genethetd  /  to  thelema  sou 
Dos  hemin  /  ton  art  on  hemon 

kai  aphes  hemin  /  ta  opheilemata  hemon 
kai  rusai  hemas  /  ek  tou  peirasmou  hemon. 

The  underlying  Aramaic  original  would  have  the  same  meter  and  final  rhyme. 
The  first  strophe  is  concerned  with  God’s  sovereignty,  the  second  with  his 
fatherly  care  of  his  children,  and  the  prayer  thus  gives  the  briefest,  clearest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  comprehensive  presentation  of  Jesus’  preaching. — 
J.J.C. 

864.  [Mt  6:10]  F.  J.  Steinmetz,  “‘Dein  Reich  komme !’  Zur  zweiten  Bitte 
des  Vaterunsers,”  GeistLeb  41  (6,  ’68)  414-428. 

The  article  treats  the  future  aspects  and  transcendence  of  the  kingdom,  the 
conditions  for  entering  into  it,  its  universality  and  its  relation  to  the  church. 
Many  of  H.  Kiing’s  views  on  the  subject  are  followed.  The  church  cannot  be 
simply  identified  with  the  kingdom.  The  church  is  the  community  called  into 
existence  by  God  which  awaits  the  complete  coming  of  God’s  reign  and  by  its 
prayers  begs  for  this  coming. — J.J.C. 

865.  O.  Bocher,  “Wolfe  in  Schafspelzen.  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Hin- 
tergrund  von  Matth.  7,  15,”  TheolZeit  24  (6,  ’68)  405-426. 

Did  prophets  in  NT  times  actually  clothe  themselves  in  animal  skins  to  make 
clear  their  status?  According  to  the  OT  the  animal  garment  is  the  mantle  of 
the  prophet  and  seer;  sack,  a  material  woven  out  of  animal  hair,  is  the  attire 
of  one  dreaming,  lamenting,  praying  and  confessing.  The  animal  material 
seems  to  be  the  essential  point.  For  example,  the  camel’s  hair  garment  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  comparable  to  the  sheepskin  cloak  of  the  prophets  ( melote 
in  the  LXX;  see  also  Heb  11:37;  1  Clem  17:1).  Would  not  those  hearing 
Mt  7:15  have  been  likely  to  think  of  genuine  (or  false)  prophets  in  their 
traditional  clothing  made  from  animal  hair  or  hide?  Furthermore,  a  glance  at 
ancient  mythology  shows  that  the  wolf  (or  the  dog)  is  the  embodiment  of 
demonic  powers  against  which  the  divinity  must  prove  its  own  powers.  A 
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similar  notion  is  present  in  the  OT  (Jer  5:6;  Isa  13:21  f.),  and  from  bYom. 
83b  we  learn  why  the  wolf  was  considered  such:  the  effects  of  rabies  were 
seen  as  a  kind  of  demonic  possession.  In  Judaism  the  wolf  and  dog  become 
symbols  of  the  heathen  and  godless;  that  heathens  are  under  the  domination 
of  demons  as  in  1  Cor  8;  10:14-31  is  a  conviction  which  Christianity  took  over 
from  the  Jews. 

Also  characterized  as  wolves  are  those  much  more  dangerous  opponents  of 
the  early  church — the  false  prophets  within  the  church.  In  Mt  7:15  Jesus 
warns  of  false  prophets  as  “ravenous  wolves,”  and  in  Acts  20:29  Paul  predicts 
that  fierce  wolves  would  come  after  his  departure.  Since  Mt  7:15  already  pre¬ 
supposes  the  existence  of  false  teachers  within  the  church,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
saying  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In  the  polemical  setting  of  the  saying  the  usual 
word  for  “prophet’s  cloak,”  melote,  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  “sheep’s 
clothing”  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  the  false  prophets’  appearance  and 
their  true  nature. — D.J.H. 

866.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “Theological  Perspective  and  Matthew  10:23b,”  Theol 
Stud  29  (4,  ’68)  637-661. 

The  interpretation  here  presented  involves  a  hermeneutical  principle  which 
might  well  be  called  consistently  analogous  typology.  The  thesis  is  that  the 
verse  speaks  of  the  finality  of  the  mission  of  the  church  and  this  finality  lies 
in  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  reasons  for  the  interpretation  are  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  headings  of  the  persons  addressed,  the  verbal  elements  in  the 
verse,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  cities  of  Israel.  Every  element 
in  the  logion  can  be  interpreted  consistently  in  a  typological  sense  in  accord 
with  the  writer’s  intention.  The  passage  focuses  on  the  personal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Twelve  and  Jesus.  Their  mission  and  that  of  all  the  disciples  are 
conceived  in  terms  of  Christ’s  mission.  What  Jesus  said  to  the  Twelve — 
actually  or  interpretatively — he  speaks  to  the  whole  church  today  and  regards 
its  mission  as  one  with  his  mission.  The  task  of  preaching  to  those  to  whom 
he  himself  came  in  fulfillment  of  God’s  word  will  not  be  complete  until  he  who 
has  begun  the  work  comes  to  requite  and  reward. — J.J.C. 

Mt  13:52,  cf.  §  13-785. 

Mt  15:10-11,  cf.  §  13-883. 

867.  [Mt  16:17-19]  C.  Ernst,  “The  Primacy  of  Peter:  Theology  and  Ideol¬ 
ogy— I,”  NezvBlackfr  50  (587,  ’69)  347-355;  .  .—II,”  51  (588,  ’69) 

399-404. 

In  addition  to  historical  and  theological  factors  under  investigation  here  to 
help  demonstrate  that  the  Petrine  claim  is  ontological,  not  merely  institutional, 
there  is  the  basic  question  of  the  meaning  of  Mt  16:17-19.  The  whole  passage 
is  “an  instance  of  anticipated  eschatology,  in  which  the  Messiah  invests  an 
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individual  with  his  own  messianic  powers  over  the  messianic  community.” 
What  is  promised  in  v.  18  is  as  unique  and  personal  as  the  proper  name. 
“Peter”  is  both  a  proper  name  and  a  title.  From  the  NT  evidence  alone,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  communication  of  what  is  “Peter”  is  possible.  The 
idea  of  episcopal  succession  is  at  best  only  hinted  at  in  the  NT.  “It  is  only  in 
the  evangelical  life  of  the  Church  (‘Tradition’)  that  we  can  discover  the  evan¬ 
gelical  sense  of  the  Scripture.”— -S.E.S. 

Mt  19:16-22,  cf.  §  13-886. 

868.  [Mt  21:12-17]  Trocme,  “L’expulsion  des  marchands  du  Temple,” 
NTStud  15  (1,  ’68)  1-22. 

All  the  Evangelists  narrate  the  incident  without  apparently  giving  it  any 
special  significance.  The  differences  between  the  four  accounts  do  not  betray 
any  apologetic  tendency  and  indicate  that,  when  the  Gospels  were  written, 
there  was  no  authorized  interpretation  of  Jesus’  action  and  no  questioning  of 
its  propriety.  In  the  Jerusalem  tradition  the  life  situation  of  the  passage  seems 
to  have  been  the  preaching  and  the  debates  of  the  early  church  on  the  proper 
use  of  the  Temple  courts,  especially  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  With  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  the  pericope  lost  its  original  meaning  and  became  the  subject  of 
different  interpretations.  The  evidence  favors  the  historicity  of  the  event. 

Jesus  probably  cleansed  the  Temple  several  weeks  or  several  months  before 
his  arrest.  Different  groups  would  draw  different  conclusions  from  that  action. 
Some  looked  upon  him  as  a  Zealot,  either  as  sympathetic  with  that  revolution¬ 
ary  group  or  zealous  for  the  Law  as  an  extreme  Pharisee.  Others  would  think 
he  was  the  messiah  who  was  preparing  in  the  desert  for  the  great  eschato¬ 
logical  battle.  This  last  viewpoint  would  in  turn  influence  the  authorities  who 
would  then  suspect  Jesus  of  being  a  danger  to  the  public  order.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that,  without  being  the  immediate  cause  of  Jesus’  crucifixion,  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  the  sellers  from  the  Temple  marked  the  dividing  line  between  two 
phases  in  his  ministry;  by  making  him  a  national  figure  it  caused  his  lot  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  uncontrollable  currents  of  public  opinion. — J.J.C. 

869.  [Mt  24]  R.  M.  Trevijano  Etchevarria,  “La  escatologia  del  Evangelio 
de  San  Mateo,”  Burgense  9  (’68)  9-23. 

Mt  24  understands  the  parousia  of  the  Lord  in  the  sense  of  the  historical 
judgment  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  other  writings  of 
the  NT  in  which  the  parousia  is  the  supreme  manifestation  of  Christ  at  the 
end  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Such  a  vision  of  the  parousia  explains  Mt 
24:34  satisfactorily.  Mt  24:1-14  refers  either  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
or  to  the  entire  eschatological  discourse  (see  Mt  24:3).  Verses  15-22  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  section  immediately  following  Mt  24:23  is  an 
admonitory  correction  of  the  false  hope  of  this  verse.  Mt  24:31  would  be  part 
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of  this  correction  by  advancing  the  theme  of  the  second  coming,  which  later 
becomes  the  object  of  the  remainder  of  the  discourse:  Mt  24:36-44.  The  key  idea 
of  the  apocalyptic  discourse  is  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  as  a  sign  of  the 
coming,  both  past  and  future,  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Thus,  Mt  maintains  alive 
the  ecclesiastical  tension  between  the  parousia,  already  realized,  and  the  one 
which  is  yet  to  come.  The  interval  between  them  acquires  its  full  value  as  a 
time  of  decision  before  God’s  last  offer  of  salvation.  This  offer  became  a 
reality  in  Jesus  but  it  maintains  its  actuality  in  the  preaching  of  the  church. 
This  appraisal  of  the  historical  present  of  the  primitive  community  given  by 
Mt,  however,  does  not  have  the  depth  that  characterizes  the  theological  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Paul  and  John.  It  represents  an  advance  over  Mk,  but  in  some  aspects 
is  surpassed  by  Lk. — J.C. 

Mt  24:32-33,  cf.  §  13-890. 

870r.  [Mt  26:29]  P.  Lebeau,  Le  vin  nouveau  du  royaume  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 

136]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  TheolStud  29  (4,  ’68)  765-766. — Despite  its  undoubted  worth, 
the  commentary  has  not  come  to  grips  with  an  essential  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  human  knowledge  of  Jesus.  The  best  way  to  make  sense  of  the  logion 
is  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  final  eschatology  on  Jesus’  lips  and  to  recognize 
that  in  the  Gospels  it  has  been  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  realized  eschatology. 
-J.J.C. 

Mt  27:37,  cf.  §  13-891. 

871.  [Mt  27:62-66;  28:4,  11-15]  G.  M.  Lee,  “The  Guard  at  the  Tomb,”  The¬ 
ology  72  (586,  ’69)  169-175. 

The  Matthean  story  of  the  guard,  often  considered  implausible,  is  pregnant 
with  historical  truth.  Matthew  may  have  acquired  the  story  indirectly  from  a 
servant  of  Caiaphas  who  accompanied  him  before  Pilate  and  later  heard  the 
guard’s  report.  A  verse-by-verse  analysis  discloses  several  points  of  authen¬ 
ticity  ( koustodia ,  a  Latinism  going  back  to  the  Latin  spoken  by  Pilate;  a  clever 
double  bluff  by  Caiaphas  in  bribing  the  guard,  etc.). — S.E.S. 

872.  F.  Neirynck,  “Les  Femmes  au  Tombeau:  Ltude  de  la  redaction  Mat- 
theenne  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-10),”  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  168-190. 

Mt  28:1-10  does  not  presuppose  any  Gospel  tradition  except  Mk  16:1-8, 
and  the  apparition  of  Christ  to  the  women  (vv.  9-10)  is  best  explained  by  start¬ 
ing  with  the  angel’s  message  in  Mk  16:6-7.  Furthermore,  if  there  are  successive 
redactions  of  the  motif  of  the  apparition  at  the  tomb,  a  rapid  examination  of 
Jn  20:17  would  not  suggest  that  the  order  of  Mk,  Mt  and  Jn,  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  scholars,  should  be  changed. — J.J.C. 
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873 r.  G.  Minette  de  Tillesse,  Le  secret  messianique  dans  VEvangile  de  Marc 
[cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  158]. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  109-112. — An  extensive  summary 
and  detailed  critique.  Through  much  of  the  book  there  runs  a  methodological 
inadequacy,  the  failure  to  relate  the  Markan  redaction  properly  to  the  whole 
tradition  including  the  Hellenistic  tradition  immediately  prior  to  Mark.  This 
failure  is  most  apparent  in  the  part  dealing  with  the  theology  of  the  secret 
(pp.  223-516).  Instead  of  M’s  partly  theological,  partly  apologetic  explanation 
of  the  secret,  the  following  favored  by  H.  Conzelmann  and  J.  M.  Robinson 
seems  better.  The  redactional  secret  passages  occur  in  proximity  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  treat  Jesus  as  a  theios  aner  (e.g.  Mk  3:7-12,  Jesus  the  wonder¬ 
worker;  4:10-13,  Jesus  the  revealer;  and  9:9,  Jesus  transfigured  so  that  his 
divinity  becomes  directly  apparent).  Against  this,  Mark  devises  the  secret  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  “cross-side”  of  the  kerygma.  This  view  of  the  secret 
does  not  receive  adequate  treatment  either  in  the  preliminary  survey  of  earlier 
research  or  in  the  two  major  parts  of  the  work.  The  volume  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  is  one  of  the  few  complete  monographs  on  the  subject.  The 
fact  that  its  conclusions  are  often  disappointing  does  not  detract  from  its  many 
valuable  and  important  insights. — J.J.C. 

874r.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  S.  Hay,  J  ournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  216-218. — The  work  is  in  many  ways 
a  model  of  what  Redaktionsgeschichte  should  be.  The  author  rightly  concludes 
that  the  messianic  secret  is  indeed  a  work  of  Mark  the  redactor,  but  the 
further  conclusion  that  Mark  must  have  founded  his  theory  on  a  real  attitude 
of  Jesus  himself  seems  the  result  of  dogmatic  bias. — J.J.C. 

875r.  E.  Schweizer,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  138]. 
E.  Haenchen,  Der  Weg  Jesu  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  150;  §§  13-576r — 578r]. 

F.  Hahn,  “Gegensatzliche  Wege  der  Markusauslegung,”  EvangKomm  1 
(11,  ’68)  659-661. — S  carefully  studies  the  relation  of  the  pre-Markan  tradition 
to  the  Markan  redaction.  A  pastoral  concern  appears  frequently,  pointing  out 
what  the  text  means  for  men  of  today.  Perhaps  S  makes  matters  somewhat 
too  easy  by  maintaining  that  the  Christological  sayings  are  intended  to  pose 
questions  rather  than  to  answer  them.  The  volume  concentrates  on  the  early 
Christian  traditions  and  proclamation,  giving  little  consideration  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

H’s  approach  is  quite  different.  He  is  mainly  concerned  with  historical  ques¬ 
tions,  with  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  preaching.  The  study  seeks  to  uncover 
the  various  strata  in  the  growth  of  tradition  by  an  analysis  that  is  predom¬ 
inantly  literary  but  which  pays  little  attention  to  the  theology  influencing  the 
various  traditions.  H  de-eschatologizes  the  message  of  Jesus;  God’s  kingship  is 
hardly  mentioned.  The  two  commentaries  are  not  supplementary  but  rather 
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contradictory.  One  who  makes  a  comparative  study  of  them  must  wrestle  with 
the  basic  issues  in  Gospel  research. — J.J.C. 

876.  T.  J.  Weeden,  “The  Heresy  That  Necessitated  Mark’s  Gospel,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  145-158. 

It  has  become  clear  that  Mark  conceived  of  the  relationship  of  the  disciples 
to  Jesus  as  progressively  deteriorating:  from  imperceptivity  to  misconception 
to  rejection.  This  is  a  carefully  formulated  polemical  device  created  by  Mark 
to  disgrace  and  debunk  the  disciples,  and  represented  a  polarization  of  Christol- 
ogies  between  Jesus  (suffering  messiahship  ending  with  crucifixion)  and  the 
disciples  (a  theios  aner  Christology).  Since  there  is  no  historical  basis  for 
such  a  dispute,  its  source  is  Mark’s  own  churchly  situation,  a  conclusion  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  examination  of  Mk  13,  especially  of  the  references  there  to  those 
false  believers  who  claimed  that  Christ  was  to  be  pneumatically  experienced 
(as  they  become  theioi  andres). — W.G.D. 

877.  D.  Zeller,  “Jesus  als  Mittler  des  Glaubens  nach  dem  Markusevan- 
gelium,”  BibLeb  9  (4,  ’68)  278-286. 

The  redactor  of  Mk  has  produced  a  unity  from  apparently  disconnected  tra¬ 
ditional  sayings  about  faith.  He  makes  it  clear  how  almighty  God  has  in  Jesus 
his  presence  among  men.  The  theme  is  developed  under  the  headings:  faith  as 
acceptance  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  faith  as  coming  to  Jesus;  faith  as  under¬ 
standing;  faith  as  following  Jesus;  faith  as  ability;  Jesus  and  faith. — J.J.C. 

878.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “Son  of  God  or  Servant  of  Yahweh? — A  Reconsid¬ 
eration  of  Mark  i.  11,”  NTStud  15  (3,  ’69)  326-336. 

W.  Bousset  maintained  that  the  original  form  of  the  baptismal  saying  (Mk 
1:11)  read  pais,  not  huios,  and  was  based  on  Isa  42:1;  it  did  not  therefore 
refer  to  Jesus  as  Son  of  God.  This  view  has  been  further  developed  by  J. 
Jeremias  and  O.  Cullmann  with  many  arguments.  However,  their  reasons  are 
examined  and  found  not  to  be  conclusive.  Granted,  however,  that  the  baptismal 
saying  contains  a  reference  to  the  messianic  Son  of  God,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  it  should  develop  this  thought  with  language  from  Isa  42:1.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  baptismal  saying  directly  reflects 
Ps  2:7,  Gen  22:2  and  Isa  42:1  in  its  three  main  components,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  three  passages  must  be  regarded  as  the  background  for  its  interpre¬ 
tation  and  that  a  denial  of  the  presence  of  ideas  from  either  Ps  2:7  or  Isa  42:1 
is  to  be  rejected. 

Huios  in  the  Gospels  has  been  much  discussed.  Since  it  often  occurs  in  an 
undoubtedly  Palestinian-Jewish  setting,  the  possibility  of  derivation  from  Hel¬ 
lenism  can  be  ruled  out.  Further,  huios  is  not  meant  in  a  messianic  or  func¬ 
tional  sense.  Rather,  the  personal  relationship  of  Jesus  to  God  as  his  Father 
is  the  basic  stage  in  the  development.  Because  he  is  Son  of  God,  Jesus  is  the 
messiah  and  he  is  appointed  to  the  task  of  servant.  Consequently  Jeremias’ 
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suggestion  that  the  pais  theou  predication  played  an  essential  part  in  the 
emergence  of  the  messianic  title  Son  of  God,  which  was  unknown  to  late 
Judaism,  loses  its  basis.  Instead  the  development  of  this  unknown  title  is  to 
be  traced  from  the  unique  filial  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Some  object  and  claim 
that  the  orginal  use  of  Ps  2:7  was  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  (Acts 
13:33,  etc.).  However,  the  sense  is  probably  that  because  Jesus  was  God’s 
Son,  therefore  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  It  was  because  the  title  of  Son 
was  already  associated  with  Jesus  that  the  early  church  could  apply  Ps  2:7  to 
his  resurrection,  interpreted  as  a  raising  to  new  life  analogous  to  the  begetting 
of  a  child. — J.J.C. 

879.  R.  Pesch,  “Ein  Tag  vollmachtigen  Wirkens  Jesu  in  Kapharnaum  (Mk 
1,21-34.35-39).  (Dritter  Teil),”  BibLeb  9  (4,  ’68)  261-277.  [Cf.  §  13- 
582.] 

An  extensive  analysis  separates  the  pre-Markan  tradition  from  the  Markan 
redaction  and  establishes  the  pre-Markan  form  of  the  section.  The  editor  made 
use  of  old  traditions  to  produce  a  scene  which  portrays  the  Son  of  Man  as 
one  who  wished  to  remain  hidden  but  could  not  do  so  and  depicts  a  faith 
which,  even  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  recognized  his  glory  that  was  revealed 
by  the  resurrection.  The  “old  day”  at  Capernaum  was  not  for  Mark  a  his¬ 
torical  account  intended  to  inform  the  readers  about  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
He  took  it  over,  edited,  interpreted  it,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  book  of 
hidden  epiphanies,  making  it  a  “present  day.”  The  manifestation  of  Jesus’  all- 
powerful  teaching  and  preaching  with  its  demands  for  conversion  and  faith 
hands  on  the  tradition  of  Christ’s  call  and  the  blessings  of  the  reign  (king¬ 
dom)  of  God  which  is  at  hand.  And  this  is  intended  for  us  today — J.J.C. 

880.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Ware  verwantschap  en  eeuwige  zonde.  Ontstaan  en 
structuur  van  Me.  3,  20-35  (HI)”  [True  Kinship  and  Unforgivable  Sin. 
Origin  and  Structure  of  Mk  3:20-35  (III)],  Bijdragen  29  (4,  ’68)  369- 
393.  [Cf.  §  13-584.] 

The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  all  possible  struc¬ 
tural  indications:  “dramatis  personae,”  inclusions,  parallel  phrases,  correspond¬ 
ing  terms  and  parts  of  sentences.  From  the  results  of  this  process  it  seems 
justified  to  consider  Mk  3:20-35  as  a  concentrically  structured  pericope: 

(A)  Jesus’  feverish  activity  and  the  behavior  of  the  relatives  (vv.  20-21)  ; 

(B)  The  accusation  of  the  scribes  (v.  22)  ; 

(C)  Jesus’  own  defense  (vv.  23-29)  ; 

(o)  Refutation  (vv.  23b-26) ; 

( b )  The  binding  (v.  27)  ; 

( a ')  Judgment-logion  (vv.  28-29)  ; 

(B')  Repetition  of  the  accusation  (v.  30)  ; 

(A')  Arrival  of  the  relatives  and  the  proclamation  of  true  kinship  by  Jesus 

(vv.  31-35). 
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A  further  question  is  whether  Mark  himself  meant  to  structure  the  text  in 
this  manner.  Everyone  who  attempts  to  trace  the  cyclical  and  progressive  char¬ 
acter  of  these  pericopes  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  accept  pure  chance 
as  an  explanation.  Mark  has  surely  framed  Jesus’  own  defense  with  some  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  judgment-logion  (“unforgivable  sin,” 
vv.  28-29)  within  the  pericope  of  the  relatives.  The  logion  on  “true  kinship” 
(vv.  34b-35)  is  not  only  the  pericope’s  climax  but  also  the  positive  counter¬ 
part  of  the  negative  logion  on  “unforgivable  sin.” 

The  fifth  chapter  investigates  what  effect  these  findings  have  on  form- 
critical  treatment  of  Mk  3:20-35.  After  collating  some  representative  opinions, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  form-critical  treatment  is  demonstrated  on  these  points. 

(a)  Far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  Q-version  of  the  expulsion  (cf.  Lk 
11:14),  of  the  refutation  of  the  accusation  (cf.  Lk  11:19-20),  and  of  the 
parable  concerning  the  expelled  and  returning  spirit  (cf.  Lk  11:21-22,  24-26). 

( b )  The  possibility  that  Mark’s  immediate  source  (=  Q)  might  be  retraced 
and  more  closely  determined  does  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

(c)  Insufficient  regard  is  had  for  the  very  intense  and  lively  editing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mark.  No  question-mark  has  to  be  posed  with  respect  to  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  fact  of  the  expulsion  (cf.  Lk  11:14)  and  the  content  of  the 
logia.  But  the  editorial  level,  present  already  in  the  Q-text,  is  uncommonly 
high  for  Mk  3:20-35.  In  rewriting  the  Q-source  Mark  has  been  radical  and 
daring;  the  concentric  build-up  has  been  strictly  maintained  and  has  moreover 
a  corresponding  substantial  tie  with  Mark’s  theory  of  the  messianic  secret. 
[From  the  author’s  summary.] 


881.  T.  Snoy,  “La  redaction  marcienne  de  la  marche  sur  les  eaux  (Me.,  VI, 
45-52),”  EphTheolLov  44  (3,  ’68)  433-481.  [Cf.  §  13-194.] 

The  conclusion  (vv.  5 lb-52)  does  not  flow  naturally  from  what  precedes 
and  is  evidently  the  product  of  Markan  redaction.  Elsewhere,  e.g.  in  the  pas¬ 
sion  predictions,  the  transfiguration  and  in  some  editorial  additions,  Mark 
stresses  his  thesis  that  the  disciples  could  not  understand  the  mystery  of  Jesus. 
When  asked  about  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  they  remember  the  number  of 
loaves  but  do  not  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  the  miracle,  the  realization  of 
who  Jesus  is.  Similarly  they  should  not  have  been  surprised  that  he  who  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  loaves  was  able  to  walk  on  the  water.  In  sum,  the  Evangelist  wishes 
to  bring  out  the  mystery  of  Jesus’  personality,  but  since  the  “secret”  pervades 
the  entire  Gospel,  he  shows  that  the  mystery,  even  when  revealed,  remains 
incomprehensible  to  the  disciples  whose  minds  were  darkened.  Jesus’  walking 
on  the  waters  was  in  fact  a  revelation,  a  special  privilege  granted  only  to  the 
disciples.  Yet  it  demonstrates  clearly  their  inability  to  understand;  it  was  a 
type  par  excellence  of  the  “secret  epiphany.” — J.J.C. 
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882.  [Mk  7:11]  S.  Zeitlin,  “Korban:  A  Gift,”  JewQuartRev  59  (2,  ’68) 
133-135. 

A  corban,  as  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  is  not  a  gift  to  God  but  a  vow  by 
which  a  person  took  it  upon  himself  not  to  perform  a  particular  act.  ho  estin 
dor  on  of  Mk  7:11  is  a  scribal  addition,  and  so  the  verse  should  be  translated: 
“What  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  and  mother,  it  is  Korban  (a 
vow)  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  (shall  not  honor  his 
father).”  The  Talmud  distinguishes  a  corban  to  the  altar  and  a  corban  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple. — S.E.S. 

883.  C.  Carlston,  “The  Things  that  Defile  (Mark  vii.  14)  and  the  Law  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,”  NTStud  15  (1,  ’68)  75-96. 

In  Mk  7:14f.  Jesus  says,  “There  is  nothing  outside  a  man  which  by  going 
into  him  can  defile  him;  but  the  things  which  come  out  of  a  man  are  what 
defile  him.”  In  the  Markan  context  the  saying  refers  to  the  dietary  laws  and 
sets  them  aside.  But  dietary  laws  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Hence  this  parabolic  saying  concerns  a  problem  crucial  for  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  two  accounts  of  the  parable  four  or  five  strata  can  be  discerned: 
a  pre-Markan  and  a  Markan  form  which  reject  food  laws;  a  pre-Matthean 
stratum  that  insists  on  a  literal  keeping  of  the  Law,  including  the  dietary 
regulations,  and  a  Matthean  stratum  that  is  sympathetic  to  the  more  rigorous 
view  even  while  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  ethical  transmutation  of  the 
Law’s  demands.  And  if  the  saying  in  some  form  goes  back  to  Jesus,  we  have 
a  fifth  and  the  earliest  stratum. 

Mt  reflects  at  least  two  differing  attitudes  on  the  Law.  His  is  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical  Gospel  that  rejects  antinomian  tendencies,  but  behind  Mt  lies  a 
different  and  much  more  severe  kind  of  Jewish-Christian  community  from 
whose  quarries  Mt  drew  material  modifying  it  where  possible  to  serve  his  own 
ecclesiastical  interests.  In  its  present  form  the  saying  as  reported  in  Mk  is 
unlikely;  had  Jesus  spoken  so  clearly,  the  controversies  in  the  primitive  Church 
over  the  keeping  of  the  Law  would  be  incredible.  In  certain  situations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  may  have  appealed  beyond  the  commandment  to  the  will  of  God,  using 
some  statement  like,  “What  truly  defiles  a  man  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without.” 

All  the  differing  views  concerning  the  Law  in  general  and  the  food  laws  in 
particular  appeal  for  support  to  the  historical  Jesus.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  historical  Jesus  was  beyond  recovery  but  that  the  churches  (except  for 
Paul’s  foundations)  considered  him  necessary.  Whether  or  not  the  conclusion 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  not  bound  by  the  Law  is  true  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  intention  of  Jesus  or  an  illegitimate  extension  of  his  teaching  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  with  historical  certainty. — J.J.C. 
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884.  R.  Beauvery,  “La  guerison  d’un  aveugle  a  Bethsa'ide  (Me  8,  22-26)/’ 
NouvRevTheol  90  (10,  ’68)  1083-91. 

There  is  a  symmetrical  arrangement  in  the  sequence  of  several  passages  here. 
The  Pharisees  demand  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mk  8:10-13).  To  this  corresponds 
the  prediction  of  the  passion  (8:31-32).  The  disciples  are  rebuked  for  their 
blindness  (8:14-21).  To  this  corresponds  the  profession  of  faith  by  Peter  and 
the  others  (8:27-30).  Midway  between  these  two  contrasts  stands  the  cure  of 
the  blind  man  which  seems  intended  to  throw  light  upon  the  parts  of  both 
contrasting  narratives.  In  Mk  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  is  placed  at  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Gospel.  Like  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  the  disciples  will  be¬ 
gin  to  see  something  of  the  messianic  light  which  is  diffused  by  Jesus  the 
wonderworker.  The  differences  between  this  miracle  account  and  others  in  Mk 
suggest  that  we  have  here  a  symbolic  rereading  of  a  primitive  miracle  story. 
The  lack  of  detail  in  the  text  could  indicate  the  transition  from  individual  to 
general  history,  from  physical  to  spiritual  blindness. — J.J.C. 

885.  F.  Vattioni,  “A  propos  de  Marc  10,  6,”  SciEsp  20  (3,  ’68)  433-436. 

J.  Hering  [§  11-183]  claims  that  ho  ktisas  ap’  arches  in  the  verse  implies 
that  God  created  Adam  before  any  other  creature.  Examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  refutes  the  thesis;  arche  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  and  does  not 
mean  an  absolute  beginning  here. — J.J.C. 

886.  [Mk  10:17-22]  H.  Troadec,  “La  vocation  de  l’homme  riche,”  Vie  Spir  120 
(557,  ’69)  138-148. 

Each  Synoptic  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  others  in  his  catechetical 
presentation  of  the  call  of  the  rich  man  by  Jesus.  For  Mk,  there  are  certain 
counsels  which  must  of  necessity  be  followed  by  candidates  for  the  kingdom  of 
God;  for  Lk,  voluntary  poverty  is  necessary  for  missionaries,  but  not  solely 
for  them;  for  Mt,  the  internal  disposition  of  heart  accompanying  poverty  is 
all-important.  For  all  of  them  freedom  is  the  goal. — S.E.S. 

Mk  11:15-17,  cf.  §  13-868. 

887r.  [Mk  13:1-37]  L.  Hartman,  Prophecy  Interpreted  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  151; 
§§  13-198r — 20 lr]. 

J.  Lambrecht,  Die  Redaktion  der  Markus- Apokalypse  [cf.  NTA  12, 
p.  136;  §§  13-202r— 204r]. 

R.  Pesch,  Naherwartungen.  Tradition  und  Redaktion  in  Mk  13  [cf. 
NTA  13,  p.  159]. 

J.  Gnilka,  “Markus  13  in  der  Diskussion,”  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  129-134. 
— The  part  of  H’s  book  devoted  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  is  impressive  because 
of  its  rich  use  and  balanced  appraisal  of  the  sources,  its  mastery  of  the  litera- 
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ture  and  a  series  of  new  insights.  Less  fortunate  is  the  NT  part  with  its  thesis 
that  the  basis  of  Mk  13  is  a  midrash  on  Daniel. 

The  second  work  manifests  the  value  of  examining  structure  analysis.  L 
concludes  that  there  was  no  Vorlage  for  Mk  13  but  only  the  sayings  document 
Q.  The  volume  shows  that  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  an  apocalyptic 
source  underlies  Mk  13  is  at  least  questionable.  This  seems  the  most  important 
fruit  of  his  research. 

P  believes  that  Mk  13  is  based  upon  an  apocalyptic  writing  which  could  be 
called  a  flier  and  which  in  many  points  coincides  with  L.  Hartman’s  midrash. 
However,  the  existence  of  the  flier  becomes  questionable  as  one  reads  P’s 
reconstruction  of  its  history  and  use  by  Mark.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  Mark’s  understanding  of  Mk  13.— J.J.C. 


888r.  [Mk  13:1-37]  J.  Lambrecht,  Die  Redaktion  der  Markus- A pokalypse 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  136;  §§  13-202r— 204r]. 

R.  Pesch,  Naherwartungen.  Tradition  und  Redaktion  in  Mk  13  [cf. 
NTA  13,  p.  159]. 

F.  Neirynck,  “Le  discours  anti-apocalyptique  de  Me.,  XIII,”  EphTheolLov 
45  (1,  ’69)  154-164. — Praised.  Summary  and  detailed  critiques.  Both  are  in 
general  agreement  on  the  tripartite  division  of  the  passage  and  its  chiastic 
structure.  According  to  L,  Mk  13  admirably  fits  into  the  redaction  cadre  of 
Mk,  but  P  thinks  the  chapter  is  a  passage  added  later  to  the  Gospel  which  was 
conceived  and  composed  without  the  eschatological  discourse.  His  argument 
seems  to  rely  unduly  on  symmetry  and  stichometry.  L  is  rather  radical  in 
claiming  that  several  verses  are  pure  creations  of  the  Evangelist.  For  the 
sources  of  Mk  13,  L  and  P  have  opposite  hypotheses,  L  thinking  that  the 
redactor  has  freely  used  the  Q  source  of  Mk  while  P  postulates  an  apocalyptic 
flier  which  is  relatively  well  preserved  in  Mk  13.  P’s  hypothesis  raises  several 
questions  which  need  further  treatment. — J.J.C. 

889r.  [Mk  13:1-37]  R.  Pesch,  Naherwartungen  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  159]. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  119-121. — The  thesis  is  that  Mk 
13  is  an  artistic  and  effective  literary  composition  intended  to  correct  an  apoc¬ 
alyptic  expectation  erroneously  based  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem 
Temple  in  A.D.  70.  Composed  by  Mark  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
this  polemic  was  interpolated  between  Jesus’  confrontation  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  (11:1 — 12:44)  and  the  passion  narrative  (14:1  ff.)  as  a  farewell 
discourse  presenting  Jesus’  last  instruction  to  his  disciples.  Without  doubt  the 
work  is  one  of  the  most  competent  and  masterly  explanations  of  the  redaction 
history  of  Mark  yet  published.  Its  methodology  is  exemplary.  One  could  wish 
for  more  proof  for  the  suggestion  that  Mk  13  was  intended  as  a  farewell 
discourse. — J.J.C. 
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890.  J.  Dupont,  “La  parabole  du  figuier  qui  bourgeonne  ( Me ,  xiii,  28-29  et 
par.)/’  RevBib  75  (4,  ’68)  526-548. 

The  parable  of  the  fig  tree  (Mk  13:28-29)  was  not  created  by  Mark.  As 
used  by  Jesus  himself,  it  drew  attention  to  the  close  connection  between  his 
preaching  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom — it  was  a  parable  of  crisis,  calling 
for  prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  The  Evangelists  have  adapted 
it  to  a  new  purpose,  namely,  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  tribulation 
of  the  church  and  the  glorious  consummation.  A  similar  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  time  would  give  the  parable  contemporary  relevance. 
— J.F.B1. 

Mk  14:25,  cf.  §  13-870r. 

891.  [Mk  15:26]  G.  M.  Lee,  “The  Inscription  on  the  Cross,”  PalExplQuart 
100  (2,  ’68)  144. 

The  original  version  was  probably  “This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  King  of  the 
Jews.”  Space  would  require  differences  in  the  different  languages  so  that  Mk 
corresponds  to  the  Greek,  Lk  to  the  Latin,  Mt  and  Jn  variously  to  the  Hebrew. 
— G.W.M. 

892.  [Mk  16:5]  J.  H.  McIndoe,  “The  Young  Man  at  the  Tomb,”  ExpTimes 
80  (4,  ’69)  125. 

Two  arguments  are  proposed  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  young  man  at 
the  tomb  was  Mark. — J.J.C. 


Luke 

893.  A.  George,  “Israel  dans  l’oeuvre  de  Luc,”  RevBib  75  (4,  ’68)  481-525. 

According  to  Lk-Acts,  the  Jewish  people  (in  contrast  to  their  rulers)  were 
well  disposed  toward  Jesus  throughout  his  ministry,  and  to  the  early  church 
until  the  persecution  of  Stephen;  after  this  the  majority  hardened  in  their 
rejection  of  the  gospel.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  caused  division.  Lk  does  not  appear  to  look  forward  to  the  conversion 
of  all  Israel,  as  Paul  does  (cf.  Rom  11:11-32),  and  he  feels  less  anguish  than 
Paul  over  the  problem  of  Israel.  He  is  more  interested  in  the  Gentile  missions, 
in  which  he  himself  took  part. — J.F.B1. 

894.  J.  Navone,  “Prayer,”  Scripture  20  (52,  ’68)  115-125. 

Lk  emphasizes  prayer  more  than  any  other  Synoptic.  He  records  9  prayers 
of  Jesus  (of  which  only  two  are  found  elsewhere),  associates  prayer  with  the 
most  important  moments  of  Jesus’  life,  alone  relates  special  material  about 
prayer  (11:5;  18:1-14),  and  states  that  Jesus  exhorted  his  disciples  to  pray 
during  his  agony  in  Gethsemane  (22:40).  Throughout  the  Gospel  the  mission 
of  Jesus  is  accomplished  in  a  spirit  of  filial  dependence  on  God,  which  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  prayer;  and  in  Acts  Luke  shows  how  the  church’s  prayer  life  must 
correspond  with  that  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §§  13-855;  13-857. 

895.  J.  G.  Anderson,  “A  New  Translation  of  Luke  1:  20,”  BibTrans  20  (1, 
’69)  21-24. 

It  is  suggested  that  ese  siopon  means  “y°u  shall  be  deaf”  (as  well  as  dumb), 
since  the  word  siopad  in  the  LXX  renders  the  root  hrs,  meaning  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  idea  of  deafness  better  suits  the  context. — G.W.M. 

896.  O.  Haggenmuller,  “Der  Lobgesang  des  Zacharias  (Lk  1,  68-79),” 
BibLeb  9  (4,  ’68)  249-260. 

An  exegesis  of  the  hymn.  The  second  part  ends  with  the  word  “peace,”  the 
first  beginning  with  the  word  “blessed.”  Thus  the  whole  is  linked  together. 
Man  turns  to  God  in  praise  (“Blessed  be  God”)  when  he  experiences  his 
power  and  love,  and  peace  comes  from  God  to  men  of  his  good  pleasure. — J.J.C. 

897.  J.  Bajard,  “La  structure  de  la  pericope  de  Nazareth  en  Lc.,  IV,  16-30. 
Propositions  pour  une  lecture  plus  coherente,”  EphTheolLov  45  (1,  ’69) 
165-171. 

Many  commentators,  comparing  Lk  4:16-30  and  Mk  6:1-6,  think  that  Luke 
has  used  several  sources  and  done  so  poorly,  despite  his  reputation  as  a  stylist. 
This  impression  arises  from  the  assumption  that  Luke  here  follows  Mark’s 
plan.  Actually  Luke  has  profoundly  modified  the  structure  of  Mark’s  narrative, 
not  only  in  order  to  make  it  a  symbolic  resume  of  Jesus’  life  and  a  summary 
of  the  main  Lukan  themes,  but  also  to  emphasize  Jesus’  personal  decision  not 
to  restrict  salvation  to  his  own  countrymen,  an  attitude  which  caused  him  to 
be  rejected  by  them  and  led  to  his  death.  Of  special  importance  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage  is  v.  24:  “No  prophet  is  propitious  or  favorable 
( dektos )  to  his  own  country,”  the  term  “propitious”  here  having  the  double 
sense  of  pleasing  to  God  and  the  source  of  blessings  for  others. — J.J.C. 

898.  L.  C.  Crockett,  “Luke  4:25-27  and  Jewish-Gentile  Relations  in  Luke- 
Acts,”  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  177-183. 

As  is  generally  recognized,  the  Nazareth  pericope  introduces  and  anticipates 
several  basic  themes  of  Lk-Acts.  It  is  here  argued  that  the  references  to  the 
OT  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  anticipate  the  view  of  Jewish-Gentile  relations 
which  the  Evangelist  develops  in  his  corpus.  A  definite  pattern  can  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  narratives  of  Elijah-widow  and  Elisha-Naaman  are  the  prophe¬ 
cies;  Lk  4:25-27  is  a  programmatic  announcement  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  of 
the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  which  is  misunderstood  by  the  people;  the 
centurion- Jesus  narrative  in  Lk  7  is  the  preresurrection  anticipatory  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecies;  and  Cornelius-Peter  in  Acts  10 — 11  (culminating  in  the 
famine  relief  to  Judea)  is  the  postresurrection  fulfillment. 
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Thus  Lk  4:25-27  is  a  prolepsis,  not  simply  of  the  Gentile  mission  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  God’s  rejection  of  Israel  and  turning  to  the  Gentiles,  but  rather 
of  Jewish-Gentile  reconciliation,  the  cleansing  of  the  Gentiles  which  makes  it 
possible  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  live  and  eat  together  in  the  new  age.  Luke’s 
use  of  Elijah-widow  and  Elisha-Naaman  as  models  for  Jewish-Gentile  rela¬ 
tions  leads  to  a  reassessment  of  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  Nazareth  peri- 
cope  and  ultimately  of  Luke’s  use  of  the  OT.  Evidently,  his  use  of  the  OT 
was  dominated  by  the  Jewish-Gentile  question,  and  his  resolution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  that,  despite  what  happened  at  Nazareth  and  in  a  marvelous  way 
because  of  what  happened  there  (which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  crucifixion), 
the  destiny  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  bound  up  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  it 
is  God’s  intention  through  him  to  save  and  heal  both  together. — J.J.C. 

Lk  6:20-26,  cf.  §  13-862. 

899.  G.  Bouwman,  “La  pecheresse  hospitaliere  (Lc.,  VII,  36-50)/’  EphTheol 
Lov  45  (1,  ’69)  172-179. 

The  third  Gospel  sometimes  reflects  situations  which  existed  in  the  primitive 
church.  Thus  H.  Schiirmann  shows  that  Lk  6:39-46  is  speaking  of  Christian 
Pharisees.  Both  in  Acts  and  the  Gospel  Luke  is  greatly  concerned  with  hos¬ 
pitality.  Just  as  Jesus  was  welcomed  by  sinners  and  publicans,  so  also  the 
Christian  preachers  occasionally  received  hospitality  from  persons  whose  pre¬ 
viously  unedifying  life  was  pointed  out  to  the  preacher  by  Pharisaical  Chris¬ 
tians. 

The  origin  of  Lk  7:36-50  was  probably  an  actual  occurrence.  A  notorious 
sinner,  moved  by  Jesus’  preaching,  mingled  with  the  curious  gathered  about 
the  table  according  to  oriental  custom,  and  at  the  auspicious  moment  prostrated 
herself  before  Jesus.  He  accepts  her  homage  and  thus  implies  that  her  offenses 
are  pardoned.  The  words  “your  sins  are  forgiven”  add  nothing  new  and  are 
very  likely  a  later  ecclesial  addition.  Jesus’  action  itself  connotes  pardon,  for 
in  the  East  table  fellowship  signifies  community  of  life.  In  Lk  7:50  faith,  and 
not  charity,  is  mentioned  as  the  source  of  pardon.  But  in  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  preachers,  the  roles  are  reversed  as  Lk  8:2  suggests.  The  generous  service 
of  the  hostess  resulted  from  her  gratitude  for  the  absolution  received,  and  her 
charity  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  faults  pardoned. 
It  is  possible  that  this  new  conception  had  already  influenced  the  redaction  of 
7:36-50.— J.J.C. 

900.  [Lk  7:36-50]  J.  Delobel,  “Encore  la  pecheresse.  Quelque  reflexions 
critiques,”  EphTheolLov  45  (1,  ’69)  180-183.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

Bouwman’s  arguments  are  found  to  be  inconclusive.  The  Sits  im  Leben  for 
the  passage  is  not  Christian  pharisaism  nor  the  hospitality  shown  by  women 
who  were  formerly  sinners.  Luke  is  here  interested  in  the  problems  of  sin, 
conversion  and  forgiveness. — J.J.C. 
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901.  H.  Drexler,  “Die  grosse  Sunderin  Lucas  7:36-50,”  ZeitNTWiss  59 
(3-4,  ’68)  159-173. 

Although  this  passage  has  been  studied  almost  to  the  point  of  atomization, 
it  is  nonetheless  an  independent  entity  which  has  a  specific  religious  meaning. 
The  interpretations  of  J.  Jeremias  and  P.  Dausch  are  incorrect,  as  is  A. 
Jiilicher’s  opinion  that  this  story  is  a  variant  of  Mk  14. 

The  woman’s  tears  are  tears  of  the  person  who  reaches  the  light  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  tears  of  love  for  Jesus.  The  woman’s  love  is  hyperbolically  contrasted 
to  the  Pharisee’s  lack  of  love  and  this  contrast  holds  the  passage  together. 

The  story  teaches  that  the  Law  is  not  a  way  to  salvation,  that  the  sinners 
of  this  world  may  be  readier  than  the  legal  purists  (Pharisees)  to  greet  God’s 
forgiveness. — W.G.D. 

902.  J.  M.  Furness,  “Fresh  Light  on  Luke  10:25-37,”  ExpTimes  80  (6,  ’69) 
182. 

The  parable  has  a  close  parallel  in  2  Chron  28:15,  and  the  similarities  are 
manifestly  intentional.  In  the  light  of  the  Oded  incident  of  2  Chron  and  in  its 
present  setting,  the  Lukan  parable  is  presented  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Jesus  answers  the  scribe,  not  with  a  brilliant  story  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the 

* 

moment,  but  by  a  reference  to  a  tale  well  known  to  the  lawyer. — J.J.C. 

Lk  11:2,  cf.  §  13-864. 

Lk  11:2-4,  cf.  §  13-863. 

903.  [Lk  16:19-31]  C.  H.  Cave,  “Lazarus  and  the  Lukan  Deuteronomy,” 
NTStud  15  (3,  ’69)  319-325. 

In  “The  Central  Section  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel,”  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  ed. 
D.  E.  Nineham  (1955),  42  ff.,  C.  F.  Evans  claims  that  Luke  has  selected  and 
ordered  his  material,  presenting  it  as  a  Christian  Deuteronomy.  A.  Guilding  in 
her  book  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Worship  (1960)  adopts  this  sugges¬ 
tion  and  seeks  support  for  it  in  the  lectionary  cycle.  And  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  [cf. 
§  12-581]  suggests  that  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  may  be  a  sermon  on 
Deut  32:6-26  read  with  Mai  1:6.  Also,  Evans  sees  a  parallel  between  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  Deut  24:6  ff.,  a  passage  which  consists  of  injunctions 
against  the  oppression  of  the  poor  in  Israel.  Guilding  finds  the  themes  of  the 
Lazarus  story  in  Deut  23:24  and  24:17-22. 

It  is  here  maintained  that  the  form  and  substance  of  the  parables  come  from 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  light  is  sought  from  the  OT  on  three  features  of  the 
Lazarus  parable:  the  naming  of  Lazarus  and  Abraham;  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “Abraham’s  bosom” ;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  Gentile  theme.  The  orig¬ 
inal  setting  of  the  parable  seems  to  have  been  based  on  Gen  15  read  with  Isa  1 
and  read  at  Shabuoth.  Consequently  the  parable  has  nothing  to  do  with  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  nothing  to  do  with  the  reversal  of  fortune  in  the  afterlife,  but  rather 
teaches  the  severity  of  the  judgment  that  threatens  Israel  if  she  persists  in  her 
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unrepentant  state.  Israel  may  have  to  undergo  the  bitter  experience  of  seeing 
the  Gentiles  find  mercy  while  she  herself  is  excluded. — J.J.C. 

Lk  18:18-23,  cf.  §  13-886. 

Lk  19:45-46,  cf.  §  13-868. 

Lk  21:29-31,  cf.  §  13-890. 

Lk  22:18,  cf.  §  13-870r. 

Lk  23:38,  cf.  §  13-891. 

904.  H.  D.  Betz,  “The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Christian  Faith  According  to  the 
Emmaus  Legend  ( Luke  24:13-32) ,”  Interpretation  23  (1,  ’69)  32-46. 

The  text  is  a  rather  complex  literary  formation  consisting  of  various  types 
of  material  from  older  sources  and  of  redactional  contributions  by  Luke.  It  is  a 
cult  legend  having  to  do  with  doctrine  which  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative  so  that  we  may  become  receptive  to  its  implied  theological  content. 
According  to  the  legend  Christian  faith  is  in  principle  to  be  understood  as  faith 
in  the  resurrected  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  resurrection  means  in  the  first  place 
that  the  presence  of  Jesus  is  released  from  its  former  limits,  the  limitations 
implied  in  any  historical  existence.  The  resurrected  Jesus  is  present  in  the 
word-event  and  in  the  Scripture  interpretation  he  “lives”  in  the  living  process 
of  the  language-event  as  the  one  who  by  his  words  raises  questions,  calls  into 
question,  and  teaches.  Also,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  common  meal  the  resur¬ 
rected  Jesus  is  present. 

The  identity  of  the  one  who  is  believed  to  be  present  is  signified  by  “Jesus 
of  Nazareth.”  This  means  that  the  primitive  collection  of  the  Jesus  tradition 
was  intended  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
“Jesus”  as  he  was  believed  to  be  present.  This  presence  of  Jesus  manifests  itself 
in  two  basic  phenomena:  in  the  new  self-understanding  of  the  Christians  and 
in  their  existence  as  a  congregational  group.  According  to  the  Emmaus  legend, 
the  Christian  faith  has  its  origin  and  nature  in  the  specific  conviction  that  the 
absurdity  of  faith  in  Jesus  is  again  and  again  overcome  by  the  Christian’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  salvation-event  connected  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — J.J.C. 

Lk  24:50-51,  cf.  §  13-936. 


John 

905.  D.  B[roadribb],  “La  Evangelio  nau  Johano”  [The  Gospel  According  to 
John],  BibRevuo  4  (5,  ’68)  27-28. 

To  G.  Rust’s  discussion  of  the  enigma  of  the  authorship  of  Jn  [§  13-614]  is 
added  the  solution  proposed  by  R.  Eisler  in  “Das  Ratsel  des  Johannesevange- 
liums,”  Eranos  Jahrbuch  3  (’35)  323-511. 
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906.  G.  B.  Caird,  “The  Glory  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  An  Exercise  in 
Biblical  Semantics,”  NTStud  15  (3,  ’69)  265-277. 

To  understand  what  a  term  means  several  elements  must  be  considered:  (1) 
the  dictionary  meaning;  (2)  the  context;  (3)  the  referent;  (4)  the  verbal  as¬ 
sociation;  (5)  the  emotive  force.  Doxa  and  doxasthai  underwent  a  very  com¬ 
plete  semantic  change  through  biblical  usage;  because  of  their  use  in  the  LXX, 
they  simply  assumed  all  the  meanings  and  associations  of  the  Hebrew  words 
they  had  been  used  to  translate.  Therefore,  it  is  from  the  LXX  that  we  must 
discover  the  sense  the  terms  bear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  also  important  to 
recognize  that  the  Greek  passive  often  has  an  intransitive  sense.  Though  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  classical  Greek,  such  intransitive  passives  are  more  frequent  in 
the  LXX  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Hebrew  stative  verbs  and  denominatives. 
Furthermore,  we  should  take  into  account  the  influence  of  linguistic  analogy. 

Neologisms  may  be  forced  and  unwarranted  but  intelligible.  Such  in  recent 
times  are  “cheeseburger”  and  “optimize.”  Now  doxasthai  used  intransitively 
with  the  meaning  “display  one’s  importance,  greatness  or  glory”  is  a  LXX 
neologism.  But  classical  Greek  has  many  similar  creations.  Hence  a  Jew  seek¬ 
ing  a  Greek  word  to  express  the  splendid  activity  of  God,  which  in  his  native 
Hebrew  could  be  expressed  by  the  niphal  nikhad,  would  employ  doxasthai  with 
every  expectation  that  his  Greek  neighbor  would  correctly  discern  this  mean¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  when  John  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  words  ho  theos 
edoxasthe  en  auto,  he  could  count  on  his  readers  understanding  that  God  made 
a  full  display  of  his  glory  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man. — J.J.C. 

907.  D.  Deeks,  “The  Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud  15  (1,  ’68) 
107-129. 

The  Gospel  (omitting  Jn  21)  can  be  divided  into  four  parts  all  of  which  are 
indicated  in  the  Prologue.  These  are  A  (1:1-18).  The  cosmological  significance 
of  the  Word.  B  (1:19 — 4:54).  Witness  to  Christ;  Christ  supersedes  all  earlier 
expectations.  C  (5:1 — 12:50).  The  public  work  of  Christ  (and  the  church)  in 
the  world  and  the  world’s  reaction  to  Christ  (and  the  church).  D  (13:1 — 
20:31).  The  economy  of  salvation  and  the  inner  life  of  the  church  which  is 
grounded  upon  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  Each  of  these  sections  has  subsec¬ 
tions  arranged  in  a  series  of  seven,  a  favorite  number  in  Jewish  tradition. 

Furthermore,  within  the  sections  themselves  similarities  of  theme  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  indicate  that  the  writer  has  imposed  upon  the  Gospel’s  complicated  ground 
plan  a  chiastic  structure.  Thus,  while  the  Gospel  reads  progressively  through 
its  four  sections,  A,  B,  C,  D,  there  is  also  a  continual  interplay  between  the 
theological  themes  of  the  early  sections  (Jn  1 — 4)  and  those  of  the  later  sec¬ 
tions  (Jn  5 — 20).  “The  Fourth  Evangelist  was  not  only  a  brilliant  theologian; 
he  was  also  a  master  of  a  very  specialized  literary  technique.” 

These  conclusions  are  suggested  from  the  foregoing  study.  The  milieu  of  the 
Gospel  resembles  that  of  the  Apoc.  The  Gospel  was  composed  for  the  church, 
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for  Gentile  Christians,  but  written  by  one  with  a  Jewish  background.  The  litur¬ 
gical  interest  of  the  book  must  be  set  within  the  context  of  its  comprehensive 
ecclesiology.  Finally,  the  scheme  is  so  complex  that  the  occasional  disjointed 
character  of  the  text  should  be  explained,  not  by  displacements  in  an  early  copy 
of  the  Gospel,  but  by  the  mathematical  structure  to  which  the  author  was  con¬ 
forming  for  theological  purposes. — J.J.C. 

908.  G.  D.  Fee,  “Codex  Sinaiticus  in  the  Gospel  of  John:  A  Contribution  to 
Methodology  in  establishing  textual  relationships,”  NT  Stud  15  (1,  ’68) 
23-44. 

After  carefully  discussing  the  alternatives,  the  methodology  proposed  by  E.  C. 
Colwell  and  E.  W.  Tune  is  adopted  with  some  modifications.  Next  the  study 
of  Jn  4  shows  that  here  at  least  Sin  is  a  Western  text.  Then  the  examination 
of  Jn  1 — 9  establishes  Jn  1 — 8  as  Western  because  of  the  manifest  relationship 
between  Sin  and  D.  The  Western  text  ends  at  Jn  8:38.  The  correctors  in  Jn 
1 — 8  always  decrease  the  amount  of  agreement  between  Sin  and  D,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  always  substantially  increase  the  agreement  between  Sin 
and  the  other  MSS  studied.  On  the  other  hand  in  Jn  9  the  correctors  increase 
the  agreement  with  D  as  well.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  first  hand  of  Sin 
in  Jn  1 — 8  is  closely  related  to  D  and  that  the  direction  of  correction  is  almost 
always  away  from  D  rather  than  toward  it. 

Other  important  conclusions  are:  (1)  The  Neutral  type  text  existed  in  a 
relatively  pure  form  in  P75  at  least  by  A.D.  200.  (2)  Sin  is  a  leading  Greek 
representative  of  the  Western  text  in  Jn  1:1 — 8:38.  (3)  The  Western  char¬ 
acter  of  Sin  in  these  chapters  points  up  the  lack  of  homogeneity  which  exists 
within  this  tradition.  The  facts  here  presented  indicate  “that  there  is  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  tradition  to  which  certain  MSS  bear  common  witness,  but  that  this 
tradition  is  not  fully  represented  by  any  single  MS  or  combination  of  MSS 
in  the  way  in  which  P75  and  B  represent  the  Neutral.” — J.J.C. 

909.  G.  A.  F.  Knight,  “Antisemitism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  RefTheolRev 
27  (3,  ’68)  81-88. 

The  Evangelist  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  anti-Semitic,  but  some  of  his 
expressions  could  be  so  misinterpreted.  When  he  refers  to  “the  Jews,”  he  speaks 
of  the  sinful  people  of  God  of  all  times,  both  ancient  and  modern,  though  in 
his  case  necessarily  represented  by  those  Jews  who  happened  to  be  Jesus’  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  Jerusalem  of  the  1st  century. — J.J.C. 

910.  B.  Lindars,  “New  Books  on  John,”  Theology  72  (586,  ’69)  153-158. 

A  bulletin  which,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  Johannine  studies  since  Bultmann’s 
1941  commentary,  considers  the  recent  volumes  in  English  by  A.  M.  Hunter, 
N.  Micklem,  E.  Kasemann,  J.  N.  Sanders  and  J.  Marsh. 
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91  lr.  J.  L.  Martyn,  History  and  Theology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A 
13,  p.  157;  §  13-611r]. 

R.  Kysar,  Dialog  8  (1,  ’69)  70-72. — Extensive  summary.  The  book  is  an 
admirable  combination  of  broad  acquaintance  with  Johannine  studies  and  me¬ 
ticulously  careful  methodology.  The  modesty  of  M’s  objectives  is  praiseworthy. 
Some  of  his  judgments  on  lst-century  rabbinic  Judaism  are  made  on  rather 
tenuous  evidence.  He  writes  as  though  the  fourth  Evangelist  was  “analytically 
conscious”  of  the  sophisticated  Christology  and  pneumatology  of  his  Gospel. 
How  would  M  reconcile  the  Evangelist’s  involvement  in  the  conflict  between 
church  and  synagogue  with  the  Gnostic  hypothesis  and  the  Qumran  parallels? 
We  may  anticipate  his  promised  commentary  on  the  whole  Fourth  Gospel  with 
justifiable  eagerness. — S.E.S. 

912.  T.  Matus,  “First  and  Last  Encounter,”  BibToday  42  (’69)  2893-97. 

Oral  tradition  contributed  the  device  of  inclusion  to  the  written  Gospels.  Jn 
1:19 — 2:12  and  Jn  20  form  an  inclusion  embracing  the  whole  Gospel.  Even 
more  striking  is  the  similarity  in  structure  and  content  between  1 :45-51  and 
20:24-29,  both  pericopes  narrating  encounters  of  faith. — S.E.S. 


913r.  W.  A.  Meeks,  The  Prophet-King  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  258;  §  13-612r]. 

O.  Bocher,  BiblOr  25  (5-6,  ’68)  372-374. — Extensive  summary.  This  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rich  and  solid  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  OT 
roots  of  the  Jewish-Samaritan  picture  of  Moses  should  have  been  developed  in 
more  detail.  Also  the  author  neglects  several  important  contributions  from  the 
German-speaking  world. — D.J.H. 

914.  L.  Morris,  “History  and  Interpretation  in  John,”  RefTheolRev  27  (3, 
’68)  89-97. 

Since  there  is  no  history  without  interpretation,  our  question  is  whether  the 
interpretation  inherent  in  Jn  enables  us  to  account  for  the  data  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Faith  and  interpretation  are  inextricably  interwoven,  and  neither  may 
be  neglected.  Interpretation  is  indispensable  because  of  the  nature  of  the  events 
John  is  describing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  limits  to  the  historical  method ; 
by  definition  it  is  restricted  to  the  purely  human.  Yet  to  treat  the  Bible  as  a 
piece  of  secular  history  is  to  miss  its  essential  message.  That  John’s  interpre¬ 
tation  is  legitimate  is  clear  from  the  many  points  of  contact  between  his  and 
the  Synoptic  Christ  and  from  the  response  his  interpretation  has  evoked 
throughout  the  centuries.  Finally,  the  Gospels  are  indeed  religious  documents, 
but  they  were  written  by  men  with  an  interest  in  what  happened  and  how  it 
happened.  Only  utter  skepticism  can  prevent  us  from  seeing  in  them  good  his¬ 
torical  material.  -J.J.c. 
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915.  J.  Roloff,  “Der  johanneische  ‘Lieblingsj  linger’  und  der  Lehrer  der  Ge- 
rechtigkeit,”  NTStud  15  (1,  ’68)  129-151. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  beloved  disciple  should  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel.  The  genuine  disciple  passages  are  literary 
compositions  not  based  upon  any  special  tradition.  Certain  distinctive  traits  may 
be  discerned  in  the  picture  of  the  disciple.  He  is  often  contrasted  with  Peter, 
almost  as  his  rival.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  future  events,  e.g.  after  the 
crucifixion  he  took  care  of  Mary.  He  knew  Jesus  intimately  and  was  known  by 
him,  and  this  special  knowledge  authorized  him  to  bear  witness.  Evidently  the 
disciple  was  a  real  person;  at  the  same  time  he  is  described  with  typical  traits 
as  one  whose  function  is  to  bear  witness  which  had  a  special  meaning  for  a 
definite  church  circle.  As  such,  the  beloved  disciple  is  one  of  those  persons 
whom  a  particular  church  appealed  to  as  its  authority,  just  as  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  looked  up  to  James.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  these  other  Chris¬ 
tian  authorities  are  identified  by  name,  and  the  rabbinic  writings  carefully  cite 
the  rabbi  responsible  for  each  saying,  yet  the  beloved  disciple  remains  anony¬ 
mous. 

There  is  one  striking  exception  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  naming  authorities, 
and  this  exception  is  the  Qumran  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  Between  him  and 
the  disciple  there  are  obvious  parallels.  Neither  is  a  revealer  nor  a  bearer  of 
revelation  but  primarily  an  interpreter  and  an  exegete  who  gives  testimony 
because  of  his  special  understanding  of  God’s  salvific  work.  The  Teacher  was 
an  individual  historical  person  and  at  the  same  time  Qumran’s  ideal  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  just  man.  Similarly  the  beloved  disciple  was  a  real  historical  per¬ 
son  and  also  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  true  Christian  disciple  who  because 
of  his  direct  and  profound  understanding  of  Jesus  is  able  to  explain  him  to 
others. — J.J.C. 


916.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Neue  Arbeiten  zu  den  johanneischen  Schriften 
(Fts.),”  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  134-145.  [Cf.  §  13-230.] 

A  critical  survey  of  recent  studies  by  J.  Heise,  W.  A.  Meeks,  A.  J.  Simonis, 
G.  Richter,  W.  Lohse,  E.  Kasemann  and  E.  Malatesta. 

917.  G.  Segalla,  “La  fede  come  opzione  fondamentale  in  Isaia  e  Giovanni,” 
StudPat  15  (3,  ’68)  355-381. 

In  Jn,  even  more  than  in  Isa,  faith  is  the  true  authentic  and  fundamental 
decision  to  which  man  is  called.  That  the  prophet  influenced  the  Evangelist  in 
this  matter  is  evident.  There  are  18  OT  quotations  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  4 
come  from  Isa  and  3  are  explicitly  identified  as  his,  contrary  to  ordinary  Jo- 
hannine  practice.  With  these  Isaian  texts  John  presents  faith  as  a  definitive 
and  living  decision.  The  Evangelist  also  emphasizes  the  eschatological  aspect 
of  faith  by  combining  with  it  the  notions  of  judgment  and  condemnation,  the 
anger  of  God,  perdition,  death  in  sin,  life  and  death,  exclusion  from  the  flock. 
For  John,  the  fundamental  option  is  an  encounter  with  the  Son  of  God. 
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Faith  and  unbelief  in  Isa  have  a  strongly  historical  character;  in  Jn  the 
character  is  personal  and  eschatological.  Both  writers  propose  faith,  not  as  a 
moral,-  but  as  a  strictly  theological  decision.  A  good  moral  life  predisposes  one 
for  the  fundamental  option  of  faith,  but  is  not  a  clear  and  explicit  option.  In 
the  prophet,  faith  appears  as  the  only  salvation  offered  to  a  community  which 
is  historically  threatened.  In  Jn,  Christ  is  the  sole  salvation  offered  man  who 
is  spiritually  and  eschatologically  threatened  with  condemnation. — J.J.C. 

918.  S.  S.  Smalley,  “The  Johannine  Son  of  Man  Sayings,”  NTStud  15  (3, 
’69)  278-301. 

Conclusions  regarding  the  Son  of  Man  are  often  prejudiced  by  assumptions 
made  about  the  Christology  of  the  NT  in  general  or  by  the  handling  of  the 
redaction-history  of  Jn  in  particular.  The  general  background  for  the  sayings 
is  here  studied,  then  each  of  the  Johannine  sayings  is  examined  in  detail.  All 
except  9:35  are  consistent  in  form  and  meaning.  They  speak  in  the  context  of 
judgment  of  the  present  suffering  and  future  vindication-exaltation  of  the  true 
Israel  through  its  representative  head,  Jesus.  The  collective  content  of  the  Son- 
of-Man  figure  in  them  is  in  line  with  a  theology  of  Adam  which  looks  both 
ways:  back  to  Ps  8  and  Dan  7  and  forward  to  Paul,  Heb  and  4  Ezra. 

The  Johannine  sayings  differ  from  the  Synoptic  ones  because  they  have  to 
do  with  the  identity  of  Jesus  and  the  witness  to  him,  and  they  present  us  with 
different  aspects  of  the  Son-of-Man  figure.  Thus  they  take  us  back  to  a  keryg- 
matic  paradosis.  The  next  step  is  the  study  of  the  historicity  of  the  Johannine 
tradition  to  determine  whether  it  may  not  go  back  to  the  earliest  Christological 
tradition.  The  grounds  on  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Synoptic  Son-of-Man 
sayings  is  commonly  denied  (philology,  psychology,  prophecy,  the  apparent  ri¬ 
valry  between  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man  and  between  the  earthly  Jesus  and 
the  future  Son-of-Man  figure),  are  in  Jn  either  weak  or  inapplicable.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  grounds  on  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Synoptic  sayings  is  up¬ 
held,  apply  also  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  possible  lines  of  inquiry  here  indi¬ 
cated  could  open  up  questions  on  the  Christology  of  Jesus  himself  and  of  the 
early  church  and  its  possible  bearing  on  the  provenance  and  even  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.J.C. 

919.  K.  Aland,  “Eine  Untersuchung  zu  Joh  1:3,  4.  t)ber  die  Bedeutung  eines 
Punktes,”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  174-209. 

The  punctuation  problem  of  John  1:3,  4  is  whether  a  period  should  be  placed 
(a)  before  the  words  ho  gegonen,  or  ( b )  after  them.  That  is,  does  ho  gegonen 
conclude  v.  3  or  begin  v.  4?  The  more  difficult  reading  is  (a),  and  it  is  this 
reading  which  is  supported  by  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  by  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  2nd  and  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century,  both  Gnostic  and  anti-Gnostic. 
Its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  Gnostic  influence.  The  bulk  of  the  later  uncials 
and  minuscules  support  (b)  ;  most  of  the  earlier  uncials  have  no  punctuation, 
but  those  that  do  have  it  (e.g.  C,  D,  P76c)  tend  to  support  (a). 
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In  view  of  this  strong  external  evidence,  (a)  is  to  be  preferred.  The  most 
likely  interpretation  is  that  ho  gegonen  refers  to  mankind  before  the  Fall ;  what 
had  come  to  be  (i.e.  man  as  created  by  God)  had  its  life  in  him  (i.e.  in  the 
Logos),  and  so  this  life  was  the  light  for  mankind. 

Thus  even  such  a  small  detail  as  a  period  helps  in  the  overall  structuring  of 
John’s  prologue:  vv.  1-4  can  be  seen  as  referring  to  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos,  to  creation  and  to  unfallen  man;  v.  5,  to  man  in  darkness  after  the  Fall; 
vv.  6-8,  to  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  heralding  the  incarnate  Logos;  and 
vv.  9-18,  to  the  work  of  the  incarnate  Logos  in  bringing  man  back  to  life  and 
light.— J.R.M. 


920.  J.  C.  Meagher,  “J°lm  1:14  and  the  New  Temple,”  JournBibLit  88  (1, 
’69)  57-68. 

Evidently  the  verb  skenoun  contains  a  deliberate  allusion  to  the  Temple,  and 
the  verse  is  commonly  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  new  temple  in  which  the 
Word  pitches  his  tent.  The  suggestion  is  here  made  that  the  source  tradition 
underlying  1:14 — very  probably  a  hymn — alluded,  not  to  a  novel  notion  of  a 
new  temple,  but  to  the  common  Christian  tradition  which  identified  the  temple 
with  the  community.  In  this  view  the  verse  does  not  speak  of  the  incarnation 
but  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  original  text  read  ho  logos  pneuma  egeneto. 
This  theory  finds  support  from  verbal  parallels,  from  the  examination  of  1:1-13, 
14c-18,  and  from  the  study  of  the  relation  between  Word  and  Spirit  in  the 
Gospel.  In  sum,  at  an  earlier  stage  the  text  had  pneuma  for  which  sarx  was 
later  substituted  under  the  influence  of  anti-Docetic  misunderstanding  or  of  a 
Eucharistic  polemic.  Thus  Spirit  became  flesh,  and  a  witness  to  the  new  temple 
of  believers  was  obscured. — J.J.C. 

921.  T.  Worden,  “The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana  (John  2.1-11),”  Scripture  20 
(52,  ’68)  97-106. 

The  changing  of  water  into  wine  at  the  wedding  is  a  symbol  of  the  ushering 
in  of  the  messianic  era  by  Jesus  and  possibly  also  an  indication  of  Jesus’  replac¬ 
ing  the  Baptist.  Mary’s  request  is  the  appeal  of  the  Mother  of  Israel  that  the 
Jews  might  share  in  the  wine  of  the  messianic  banquet,  but  Jesus  explains  to 
her  and  to  the  Jews  that  the  true  hour  of  wine  giving  is  the  hour  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  to  expect  it  before  then  (and  consequently  to  expect  no  crucifixion) 
is  contrary  to  God’s  plan. — D.J.H. 

Jn  2:13-17,  cf.  §  13-868. 

922.  H.-M.  Schenke,  “Jacobsbrunnen-Josephsgrab-Sychar.  Topographische 
Untersuchungen  und  Erwagungen  in  der  Perspektive  von  Joh.  4,5.6,” 
ZeitDeutschPalVer  84  (2,  ’68)  159-184. 

I.  The  Sychar  of  Jn  4:5  is  present-day  Askar  (on  the  SE  slope  of  Mt.  Ebal 
and  1.1  km.  NNE  of  “Jacob’s  well”)  rather  than  Tell  Balatah,  site  of  the 
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Shechem  excavations  (.7  km.  NW  of  “Jacob’s  well”).  (For  Jerome  [also  W.  F. 
Albright  &  G.  E.  Wright],  Sychar  =  Shechem;  cf.  the  variant  to  Jn  4:5.) 
Critical  analysis  of  Jn  4:1-42  is  provided  to  determine  the  Evangelist’s  Vorlage 
and  the  earlier  tradition  behind  it. 

II.  During  a  Lehrkurs  in  1965,  the  author  investigated  Askar  and  found  a 
large  quantity  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sherds,  plus  Byzantine  and  “pre-Byzan¬ 
tine”  building  fragments. 

III.  In  Jn  4:5  f.  “Jacob’s  field”  is  the  well-known  location,  so  that  Sychar 
is  described  as  being  near  it,  not  vice  versa.  The  grave  of  Joseph  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  though  it  is  the  major  feature  of  Jacob’s  field  in  Josh  24:32. 
“Joseph’s  grave”  and  “Jacob’s  field”  had  become  major  holy  sites  for  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  during  their  build-up  of  Shechem  (in  the  Hellenistic  period)  as  a 
rival  to  Jerusalem;  “Jacob’s  well”  (the  earliest  reference  to  which  is  the  Jn 
text)  became  the  popular  name  for  a  well  located  in  the  now-important  “Jacob’s 
field.”  Thus  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  “Samaritan  woman”  took 
place  at  a  significant  Samaritan  holy  place. 

IV.  When  “Jacob’s  well”  became  a  goal  of  Christian  pilgrims,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  buildings  in  the  following  series:  a  simple  baptistry  (before  A.D. 
333  [ Itinerarium  Burdigalense']) ;  then  a  cruciform  church  (with  the  well  in 
the  crossing)  under  Theodosius  I  (later  destroyed)  ;  then  a  Crusader  church 
( ca .  A.D.  1150)  ;  finally,  a  still  uncompleted  Greek  Orthodox  structure.  Within 
the  church  is  postulated  a  stone  baldachino  (pillars  still  in  situ). 

V.  The  present-day  site  of  “Joseph’s  grave”  is  not  the  ancient  one;  at  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  account,  “Joseph’s  grave”  and  “Jacob’s  (field  and)  well” 
were  together,  but  by  A.D.  333  “Joseph’s  grave”  was  located  (by  the  Samar¬ 
itans)  very  near  Shechem  (=  Tell  Balatah),  to  separate  it  from  the  now- 
“Christian”  site  of  “Jacob’s  well.”  When  Theodosius  II  removed  the  “bones 
of  Joseph”  to  Hagia  Sophia,  perhaps  a  “Christian”  memorial  to  Joseph  was 
established  (under  the  baldachino)  within  the  “Jacob’s  well”  church  to  protect 
it  from  the  Samaritans. 

VI.  After  the  destruction  of  Shechem  (probably  by  John  Hyrcanus),  the 
survivors  settled  at  the  largest  town  left  in  the  area,  nearby  Askar  (=  Sychar 
in  Jn  4:5).— A.T.K. 

Jn  4:6,  cf.  §  13-980. 


923.  J.  Giblet,  “The  Eucharist  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  (John  6),”  Concilium 
40  (’69)  60-69. 

The  reference  to  the  Eucharist  in  Jn  6:51-58  follows  naturally  from  the 
perspectives  opened  by  the  preceding  development  and  fits  into  the  total  context 
of  John’s  thought.  Following  upon  the  reaction  of  the  crowd  to  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  Jesus  distinguishes  two  types  of  nourishment:  material 
and  spiritual.  The  latter  type  gives  eternal  life.  This  life,  offered  by  Jesus’ 
revelation  and  accepted  through  faith,  coincides  with  Jesus  himself.  The  bread 
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of  life  is  the  Son  of  Man  insofar  as  his  origin  is  in  heaven.  Consequently  the 
one  condition  for  receiving  life  is  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  divine  being. 

In  v.  51c  a  new  horizon  opens  up:  Jesus  will  be  source  of  eternal  life  through 
his  death-glorification.  Following  this,  stress  is  placed  on  the  Eucharist  as  that 
which  most  clearly  effects  participation  in  eternal  life.  A  real  continuity  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Eucharist  is  expressed:  the  Eu¬ 
charist  represents  the  flesh  insofar  as  it  is  the  locus  and  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  who  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  bring  men  back  there  with  him.  In 
offering  the  Eucharist,  Christ  offers  himself  as  source  of  eternal  life. 

The  disciples  react  against  the  whole  teaching  of  this  discourse  (v.  61).  The 
major  difficulty  is  acknowledging  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  the  presence  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  whose  being  is  divine.  His  words  about  the  Eucharist  only  push 
the  problem  to  the  extreme.  The  reproach  of  the  disciples  provides  the  occasion 
for  a  final  elaboration  in  which  men  are  faced  with  the  scandal  that  Jesus  is, 
with  the  decision  for  or  against  his  claims.: — E.J.K. 

924r.  [Jn  6:52-71]  R.  Kieffer,  Au  deld  des  recensions?  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  156]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  31  (2,  ’69)  262-264. — The  book  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  textual  history  of  the  NT. 
“The  amount  of  work  and  care  and  technical  proficiency  that  went  into  this 
dissertation  is  enormous;  but  the  perusal  of  K.’s  charts  and  tables  indicates 
that  the  study  of  NT  textual  relationships  is  now  so  complicated  that  computers 
will  soon  have  to  take  over.” — J.J.C. 

925.  [Jn  8:30-59]  A.  Greiner,  “Trois  etudes  bibliques.  La  Parole  creatrice, 
La  Parole  incarnee,  La  Parole  eclairee  par  le  Saint-Esprit,”  RevRef  19 
(3-4,  *68)  1-16. 

Three  passages  are  examined  which  describe  the  work  of  God  (Ps  33;  Jn 
8:30-59;  1  Cor  2).  The  first  is  concerned  with  the  creative  word;  the  second 
with  the  incarnate  Word;  the  third  with  the  Spirit  and  the  word.  In  Jn  8:30- 
59  we  see  the  word  in  action  and  observe  how  Christ  with  deep  pastoral  care 
discusses  and  gradually  discloses  his  teaching  more  and  more  clearly.  1  Cor  2 
sets  forth  the  situation  of  the  natural  man  faced  with  revelation.  Neither  good 
pagans  with  natural  knowledge  nor  Jews  with  the  revelation  given  them  can 
understand  the  word  which  God  addresses  to  men  in  Christ  unless  the  Spirit 
clarifies  and  illumines  this  word. — J.J.C. 

926.  A.  Schilson,  “‘Die  Wahrheit  wird  euch  frei  machen !’  (Jo  8,  32).  Phi- 
losophisch-theologische  tJberlegungen  zum  Verhaltnis  von  Wahrheit  und 
Freiheit,”  TheolGlaub  59  (1,  ’69)  29-56. 

Jn  8:32  provides  the  opportunity  for  theological  reflections  on  the  grounding 
of  freedom  in  truth,  from  which  one  can  then  return  to  the  verse  for  a  deeper 
understanding  of  its  implications. 
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927r.  O.  Kiefer,  Die  Hirtenrede.  Analyse  und  Deutunq  von  Joh  10,1-18  Tcf. 

NT  A  11,  p.  372]. 

A.  J.  Simonis,  Die  Hirtenrede  im  J ohannes-Evang elium  [cf.  NTA  12, 

p.  138]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  98-100. — While  not  startlingly 
original,  K’s  book  gives  evidence  of  good  method  and  sound  judgment.  K  makes 
a  real  effort  to  characterize  the  peculiarity  of  Johannine  figurative  language, 
insisting  that  it  is  neither  parable  nor  allegory.  He  finds  that  Jn  10:1-5  repre¬ 
sents  Rdtselrede ;  but  here  he  overemphasizes  the  enigmatic,  for  the  Johannine 
paroimia  is  not  so  sharply  distinct  from  the  Synoptic  parabole  as  he  would 
make  it.  “Personally,  I  took  many  notes  from  K.’s  short  treatise;  I  wish  only 
that  it  had  been  available  when  I  treated  Jn  10  in  the  Anchor  Bible  commen¬ 
tary.” 

S  seeks  to  establish  a  relationship  between  Jn  9  and  Jn  10,  arguing  from 
his  thesis  that  the  occurrence  of  key  words  three  times  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Johannine  literary  units.  From  this  argument  he  concludes  that  9:24- 
33  is  a  unity  and  that  9 : 34 — 10:5  goes  together.  However,  sense  demands  that 
9:33  and  34  be  not  separated,  and  then  the  argument  from  the  occurrence  of 
key  words  is  in  trouble.  Again,  Jn  10:1-5  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  an 
event  which  occurred  during  Jesus’  ministry.  The  sheepfold  would  be  the  Tem¬ 
ple  court,  the  robber  would  be  an  allusion  to  the  Zealots  who  attempted  to 
prevent  Pilate  from  removing  the  Temple  treasure,  a  struggle  which  caused 
bloodshed  in  the  Temple  court  (arguing  from  Lk  13:1).  This  interpretation 
is  difficult  to  refute  but  appears  implausible.  In  general,  while  S  is  original, 
his  most  original  and  cherished  insights  seem  to  the  reviewer  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  S  makes  out  a  persuasive  case  for  a  close  thematic  relationship 
between  Jn  9  and  Jn  10,  and  his  observations  on  individual  verses  are  valu¬ 
able. — J.J.C. 


928.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’exaltation  du  Fils  de  l’homme  (Jn.  12,31-36),” 
Gregorianum  49  (3,  ’68)  460-478. 

In  this  passage  John  shows  us  all  that  the  mystery  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
means  for  Christians.  Jesus  draws  all  men  to  himself;  this  attraction  is  a  tacit 
but  eloquent  appeal  that  all  may  believe  and  accept  the  truth  of  this  mystery. 
For  in  the  sign  of  the  Son  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  Father’s  love  is  re¬ 
vealed  (Jn  3:14-17)  and  Christ  becomes  for  all  men  the  sign  of  salvation  (cf. 
Wis  16:6).  Through  faith  in  him  men  are  united  about  Christ  on  the  cross  and 
thus  constitute  the  messianic  community  of  the  new  age.  For  Jesus  himself,  the 
cross  is  henceforth  no  longer  a  sign  of  malediction  and  shame;  it  is  rather  the 
means  of  his  triumph;  the  cross  has  become  a  throne.  The  raising  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross  is  transformed  for  him  into  a  true  glorification,  for  there  he  has 
become  king  of  all  men. — J.J.C. 
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929r.  [Jn  13:1-20]  G.  Richter,  Die  Fusswaschung  im  Johannesevangelium 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  259;  §  13-621r]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  TheolStud  30  (1,  ’69)  120-122. — Summary.  Praised.  R  shows 
that  the  evidence  for  a  baptismal  interpretation  of  the  scene  is  far  less  impres¬ 
sive  than  hitherto  thought.  His  own  interpretation  has  considerable  originality 
[cf.  §§  10-569;  11-1087]  and  is  a  break-through  in  the  understanding  of  this 
difficult  passage.  He  could  have  supported  his  thesis  better  by  invoking  OT 
prophetic  symbolism.  While  R  adamantly  rejects  all  baptismal  symbolism  in 
the  scene,  it  would  be  better  in  view  of  (1)  the  fact  that  “to  bathe”  is  NT 
baptismal  terminology  and  (2)  the  close  connection  between  baptism  and  Jesus* 
salvific  death,  to  admit  that  his  evidence  proves  no  more  than  that  baptismal 
symbolism  is  not  the  primary  meaning  of  the  foot  washing. — S.E.S. 

930r.  [Jn  17]  E.  Kasemann,  The  Testament  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  269; 
§§  13-237r — 239r]. 

W.  A.  Meeks,  UnSemQuartRev  24  (4,  *69)  414-420. — Extensive  critical 
summary.  This  is  a  “brilliantly  imaginative  reconstruction  of  John’s  historical 
setting  and  of  its  peculiar  theological  stance”  and  it  represents  K  “at  his  icon¬ 
oclastic  best.”  He  significantly  departs  from  Bultmann’s  interpretation  of  Jn 
at  several  points  and  also  shifts  from  some  of  his  own  earlier  positions.  K 
clearly  points  up  the  strangeness  of  Johannine  Christology  but  does  not  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrate  that  it  is  Docetic.  Also  the  book  neglects  the  significance 
of  the  passion  in  Jn  and  strains  to  demonstrate  that  the  Gospel’s  polemic  is 
always  against  opponents  within  the  Christian  movement.  Other  theological  and 
hermeneutical  problems  are  also  pointed  out  here. — G.W.M. 

Jn  19:19,  cf.  §  13-891. 

931.  M.  Zerwick,  “La  hora  de  la  Madre  (J  19,  25-27),”  RevistBib  30  (4,  *68) 
197-205. 

The  article  is  substantially  the  same  as  one  with  the  same  title  in  BibToday 
1  (18,  *65)  1187-94  [cf.  §  10-183].— J.J.C. 

932.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “  ‘Mingled  Blood*  from  the  Side  of  Christ  (John 
xix.  34),”  NT  Stud  15  (3,  *69)  337-338. 

Certain  rabbinical  ideas  appear  to  provide  the  background  for  Jn  19 :28-36  so 
that  the  passage  contains  three  allusions  to  the  Passover — the  hyssop  (v.  29), 
the  unbroken  bones  (vv.  33  and  36)  and  the  mingled  blood  (v.  34).  The  tes¬ 
timony,  therefore,  in  v.  35  could  be  a  witness  to  all  three  events  in  which  John 
recognizes  Jesus  as  the  Passover  lamb.  The  lamb  being  kosher  can  cleanse  us 
from  all  sin  (1  Jn  1:7).  According  to  a  rabbinic  saying  “mixed  blood”  is  that 
of  a  crucified  person  whose  blood  is  streaming  forth.  And  John  may  mean  that 
Jesus’  blood  spurted  forth  and  thus  fulfilled  the  levitical  condition  for  slaugh¬ 
tering  an  animal. — J.J.C. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles 

933r.  E.  J.  Epp,  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis 
in  Acts  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  273-274;  §  13-624r]. 

J.  N.  Birdsall,  TheolLitZeit  93  (9,  ’68)  662-663. — E  has  wisely  restricted 
the  scope  of  his  study,  employs  good  methodology,  and  his  conclusions  are  al¬ 
most  everywhere  convincing.  Scholars  will  be  pleased  at  “the  completeness 
with  which  evidence  is  adduced  and  the  detailed  care  with  which  each  reading 
is  discussed.”  “This  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  fascinating  to  read  and 
highly  instructive,  one  of  the  most  significant  treatises  even  amongst  the  bril¬ 
liant  galaxy  of  works  devoted  to  the  ‘Western’  text.” — J.J.C. 

934r.  - ,  Idem. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  Gnomon  40  (8,  ’68)  831-833. — Summary.  Some  of  E’s  evi¬ 
dence  is  certainly  impressive  (e.g.  the  implications  of  3:17;  13:27;  17:30), 
but  in  other  cases  he  seems  to  overpress  the  evidence.  While  his  accumulated 
data  clearly  attest  that  a  heightened  universality  of  Christianity  and  a  mag¬ 
nified  role  for  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  are  characteristics  of  the  Western 
Text,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the  data  reinforce  the  anti-Judaic  tendency 
of  Codex  Bezae.  While  commending  E  for  his  assiduity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  over-zealous  in  trying  to  assign  the  origin  of  so  many  of  his  exam¬ 
ples  to  one  specific  theological  tendency.  Still,  the  book  makes  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  partial  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  “Western”  Text. — S.E.S. 

935r.  M.  Wilcox,  The  Semitisms  of  Acts  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  433;  §  ll-315r]. 

J.  A.  Emerton,  JournSemStud  13  (2,  ’68)  282-297. — Detailed  critique.  In 
regard  to  the  biblical  quotations  in  which  Acts  disagrees  with  the  LXX,  if  W 
could  find  a  large  number  of  agreements  between  Acts  and  one  particular  non- 
Masoretic  authority,  his  case  would  be  strengthened,  but  a  relatively  small 
number  of  minor  similarities,  sometimes  to  one  authority  and  sometimes  to 
another,  is  of  very  questionable  significance.  His  examples  do  not  suffice  to 
prove  that  Luke  used  sources  which  originally  cited  the  OT  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  In  his  treatment  of  Semitisms  which  allegedly  cannot  be  explained 
as  Septuagintalisms,  W  minimizes  the  direct  influence  of  the  LXX  by  making 
too  sharp  a  distinction  between  Semitisms  in  Acts  that  occur  frequently  in  the 
LXX  and  those  that  are  rare.  Why  should  Luke  have  not  used  Semitic  idioms 
borrowed  from  the  LXX,  whether  they  are  common  or  rare? — D.J.H. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  13-893;  13-898. 

936.  [Acts  1:9-11]  S.  G.  Wilson,  “The  Ascension:  A  Critique  and  an  Inter¬ 
pretation,”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  269-281. 

With  detailed  arguments,  W  rejects  G.  Schille’s  view  that  the  story  of  the 
ascension  in  Acts  1:9-11  is  a  cultic  etiology  for  an  assembly  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  commemorate  the  ascension  of  Christ  [§  11- 
1093].  The  passage  is  of  Lukan  authorship. 
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The  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  account  is  to  be  found  by  looking  at  it 
together  with  the  earlier  version  in  Lk  24:50f.  This  latter  version  presents  the 
ascension  from  the  viewpoint  of  Jesus’  ministry,  of  which  it  is  the  glorious 
climax,  but  also  serves  to  mark  the  beginning  and  presupposition  of  the  church. 
The  Acts  account  is  not  concerned  with  the  delay  of  the  parousia  as  such 
(contra  Haenchen),  but  with  pastoral  effects  resulting  from  it.  In  this  passage 
Luke  is  fighting  on  two  fronts.  In  vv.  6-8  he  answers  the  wish  to  be  able  to 
calculate  exactly  when  the  kingdom  would  come,  and  in  v.  11  he  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  negative  reaction  to  the  delay  of  the  parousia  by  abandoning  the 
expectation.  The  passage  reveals  that  Luke  was  primarily  not  a  theologian  but 
a  pastor. — H.W.B. 

937.  [Acts  2]  H.  Wansbrough,  “The  Coming  of  the  Spirit,”  ClerRev  54  (5, 
’69)  357-361. 

An  examination  of  the  Pentecost  event  in  Acts  2,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  traditions  about  the  Sinai  covenant,  concludes  that  “the  meaning  of 
Pentecost  lies  in  the  reception  of  the  God-given  strength  to  announce  the  Good 
News  to  all  nations  .  .  .  .” 

Acts  2,  cf.  §§  13-976— 977. 

Acts  8:17;  19:6,  cf.  §  13-1029. 

938.  [Acts  12:17]  R.  E.  Osborne,  “Where  Did  Peter  Go?”  CanJournTheol 
14  (4,  ’68)  274-277. 

The  heteron  topon  to  which  Peter  withdrew  after  his  imprisonment  was 
probably  the  eastern  Diaspora  centered  at  Edessa.  Like  Peter  himself,  this 
region  was  Aramaic-speaking. — G.W.M. 

EPISTLES — APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

939.  E.  Best,  “Recent  Pauline  Studies,”  ExpTimes  80  (6,  ’69)  164-167. 

First  some  major  works  are  appraised:  Bultmann’s  Theology  of  the  Nezv 
Testament ,  Vol.  I  (1948)  ;  W.  D.  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (1948)  ; 
J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  (1954)  ;  H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paul 
(1959);  D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  The  Theology  of  St.  Paul  (1964).  Then  studies 
in  particular  areas  are  considered.  At  present  Pauline  research  is  in  a  transi¬ 
tional  period.  One  positive  gain  of  recent  work  has  been  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Apostle  in  his  anthropology  and  eschatology  is  much  more 
indebted  to  Judaism  than  to  Hellenism  and  that  he  was  part  of  the  general 
stream  of  Christianity  and  not  just  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Since  Bultmann’s 
existential  interpretation  of  Paul  there  has  been  no  significant  attempt  to  grasp 
Pauline  thought  as  a  whole  and  to  present  it  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to  re¬ 
assessment. — J.J.C. 
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940.  P.  Borgen,  “From  Paul  to  Luke.  Observations  toward  clarification  of 
the  theology  of  Luke- Acts,”  CathBib  Quart  31  (2,  ’69)  168-182. 

A  translation  with  some  changes  and  additions  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  StudTheol  20  (2,  ’66)  140-157  [§  12-185]. 

941.  J.  Cambier,  “Paulo  e  a  tradicao,”  RevistCidtBib  4  (8-9,  ’67)  70-83. 

A  Portuguese  version  of  C’s  article  from  Concilium  10  (’66)  92-103,  which 
also  appeared  in  the  English  edition  of  Concilium ,  Vol.  20,  pp.  101-115. 

942.  W.  G.  Doty,  “The  Classification  of  Epistolary  Literature,”  CathBibQuart 
31  (2,  ’69)  183-199. 

G.  A.  Deissmann  argued  for  a  rigid  distinction  between  epistle  and  letter, 
preferring  the  letter  as  the  most  appropriate  model  for  the  NT  writings.  But 
this  distinction  was  formulated  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  tyranny  of  forced 
interpretation  in  dogmatism,  a  mechanically-conceived  notion  of  inspiration, 
and  the  classicists’  approach.  It  cannot  be  sustained,  since  Deissmann  exag¬ 
gerated  the  naivete  of  “pre-literary”  materials  and  overestimated  the  factor  of 
intention-to-publish. 

A  better  way  of  working  is  suggested:  we  must  recognize  the  full  range  of 
Hellenistic  epistolography,  and  classify  specific  writings  by  their  relative  posi¬ 
tion.  Such  an  approach  leaves  the  way  open  to  appreciation  of  how  more- 
formal  conventions  were  utilized  and  adapted  in  less-formal  letters,  and  permits 
greater  latitude  for  formal  analysis  of  the  early  Christian  writings. — W.G.D. 
(Author.) 

943r.  E.  Guttgemanns,  Der  leidende  Apostel  und  sein  Herr  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
p.  155;  §  11-1 102r] . 

R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  147-150. — G  does  not  give  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration  to  the  exalted  aspect  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ. 
Where  Paul’s  statements  do  not  fit  the  thesis,  G  postulates  traditional  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  been  taken  over  and  reinterpreted  by  the  Apostle  or  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  (Gnostic)  assertions  of  the  opponents  and  Paul’s  reply. 
The  adversaries’  Gnostic  background  is  on  more  than  one  point  debatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  G  is  to  be  praised  for  carrying  further  the  question  of 
Bultmann’s  demythologizing.  In  general,  the  hermeneutical  starting  point 
should  be  the  resurrection  because  Paul  thinks  of  suffering  and  resurrection  as 
inextricably  connected.  He  relates  the  life  of  all  Christians  to  the  resurrection 
and  considers  his  own  apostolic  existence  as  a  special  form  of  the  Christian 
existential  fulfillment. — J.J.C. 

944r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  Zalotay,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  90-94. — The  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  important  recent  contributions  to  Pauline  exegesis  and  to  hermeneutics, 
though  the  thesis  is  not  acceptable.  A  detailed  exposition  of  G’s  study  is  pre- 
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sented,  and  these  objections  to  it  are  raised.  (1)  His  system  can  live  only  in 
an  exegetical  vacuum.  (2)  The  acceptance  of  one  eschatological  act  of  God  in 
the  Christ-event  implies  the  possibility  of  others  just  as  eschatological  and 
non-mythological,  e.g.  incarnation,  bodily  resurrection,  filiation,  unless  one 
claims  that  this  one  eschatological  act  was  necessary  and  thus  abandons  reve¬ 
lation  for  philosophy.  (3)  To  demythologize  Paul  because  of  his  mythological 
thinking  is  to  accept  the  position  of  his  Corinthian  Gnostic  opponents.  The 
ultimate  arbiter  of  what  Paul  could  and  must  have  said  is  either  the  incarnate 
Word  of  God  who  spoke  through  Paul’s  doctrine  or  human  reason,  in  G’s  case, 
intellectus  quaerens  fidem.  Those  who  submit  to  Paul  and  his  mythology  know, 
as  Paul  tells  us,  that  they  see  God  in  a  mirror,  though  dimly.  In  the  mirror  of 
G’s  philosophy,  man  also  sees,  just  as  dimly,  but  he  knows  that  he  sees  only 
himself. — J.J.C. 

945r.  P.  Hoffmann,  Die  Toten  in  Christus  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  277-278]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  150-152. — H  has  correctly  pre¬ 
sented  the  history-of-religions  background  and  Paul’s  starting  point  for  his 
statements  on  the  lot  of  those  who  are  dead  in  Christ.  The  heart  of  the  study 
comes  in  the  chapter  on  the  much  discussed  2  Cor  5:1-11.  H  understands  the 
passage  as  thoroughly  eschatological,  and  his  arguments  are  convincing.  The 
supplementary  studies  on  God’s  fidelity,  on  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  and  on  Paul’s 
understanding  of  history  are  well  done.  This  excellent  volume,  a  revised  dis¬ 
sertation,  reveals  the  author  as  an  able  and  promising  exegete  and  biblical 
theologian. — J.J.C. 

946.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Christian  Freedom  and  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  According 
to  Saint  Paul,”  KatorShin  7  (2,  ’68)  1-33.  [In  Japanese.] 

A  translation  of  “Liberte  chretienne  et  loi  de  l’Esprit  selon  saint  Paul”  from 
Christus  4  (’54)  6-27. 

947.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Foi  et  charite  selon  saint  Paul,”  Christus  16  (61,  ’69) 
107-120. 

The  NT  underlines  both  the  “horizontal”  dimension  of  Christian  morality 
(love  of  one’s  neighbor)  and  its  “vertical”  dimension  (love  of  God).  Even  in 
Deut  love  of  one’s  neighbor  is  not  presented  solely  as  the  means  of  conform¬ 
ing  to  God’s  will  but  also  as  the  means  of  imitating  God,  and  hence  it  includes 
a  direct  relation  to  God.  Indeed  it  is  an  activity  of  God  himself  who  works  in 
the  depths  of  our  being.  Christ’s  unique  command  is  a  love  of  one’s  neighbor 
of  which  man  becomes  capable  only  when  God  communicates  his  own  love 
through  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  Hence  to  be  able  to  love  one’s  neighbor  one  must 
allow  oneself  to  be  oriented  toward  God — for  charity  is  the  necessary  fruit  and 
consequently  the  sign  of  all  authentic  faith.  These  dimensions  are  explained 
and  elaborated  by  numerous  Pauline  texts  here  cited. — S.E.S. 
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948r.  D.  Luhrmann,  Das  0 ffenbarungsverstdndnis  bei  Paulus  und  in  paulin - 
ischen  Gemeinden  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  426;  §  13-645r]. 

E.  Guttgemanns,  TheolLitZeit  93  (7,  ’68)  510-515. — The  book  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  both  in  its  method  and  in  its  detailed  exegesis.  Though  theology 
needs  a  thorough  exegetical  analysis  of  the  concept  of  revelation,  L  remains 
too  much  tied  to  word  study.  The  order  of  the  chapters  lacks  thematic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  addition  L’s  own  summary  reveals  weaknesses  in  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  Paul.  A  number  of  exegetical  issues  are  criticized  in  detail,  chief  among 
them  L’s  failure  to  present  clearly  the  function  of  preaching  in  Pauline  theol¬ 
ogy.— G.W.M. 

949.  B.  J.  Malina.  “Some  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Sin  in  Judaism  and 
St.  Paul,”  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  18-34. 

Pre-Mishnaic  Judaism  manifests  the  first  stirrings  of  exegetical  interest  in 
Gen  as  an  account  of  the  sources  of  contemporary  woes  and  also  shows  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  exegetical  traditions.  Gen  6:1-4  and  Gen  3,  especially  in  the 
light  of  6:5  and  8:21,  were  explained  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  shedding  light 
on  the  origin  of  evil. 

Much  of  their  outlook  is  found  in  Paul.  He  holds  the  impulse  idea  as  source 
of  personal  sins,  including  Adam’s.  He  seems  to  presume  the  tradition  of 
Adam’s  physical  mortality.  When  speaking  of  death,  the  Apostle  always  means 
eternal  death,  as  in  some  of  the  exegetical  traditions  before  him.  He  dismisses 
the  role  of  personified  evil,  i.e.  Satan,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Fall;  instead  he 
introduces  the  role  of  sin  as  power  to  evil  springing  to  life  because  of  man. 
He  accepts  his  contemporaries’  age  theories  and  adapts  them  to  his  needs. 
And  he  holds  the  Pharisaic  presupposition  of  determination  and  free  will. 
There  are,  however,  significant  differences.  Paul  maintains  that  the  end  is  not 
like  the  beginning;  the  beginning,  precisely  because  of  Christ,  is  a  pale,  anti¬ 
thetic  reflection  of  the  end.  Furthermore,  the  Apostle  transforms  all  the  matter 
borrowed  from  Jewish  tradition,  interpreting  it  in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
schematic,  chronological  diagram  presents  the  various  exegetical  traditions 
mentioned  and  their  conceptual  relationship  to  Paul. 

The  following  conclusions  are  then  drawn  regarding  Paul’s  view  of  Adam. 

(1)  Rom  7:7  f.  depicts  the  situation  of  man  at  his  best  without  Christ — as 
hopeless,  not  because  of  Adam’s  sin,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  Christ. 

(2)  Rom  5:12  teaches  that  through  one  man,  Adam,  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  the  power  of  sin  causes  eternal  separation  from  God  which  is  death.  Also, 
before  Christ  all  men  die  the  eternal  death  Paul  speaks  of  because  all  men 
fulfill  the  condition  of  sinning  (which  they  must  necessarily,  Rom  7:7  f.  tells 
us,  because  they  lack  the  grace  of  Christ). — J.J.C. 

950.  H.  K.  McArthur,  uKai  Frequency  in  Greek  Letters,”  NT  Stud  15  (3, 
’69)  339-349. 

While  A.  Q.  Morton  has  established  that  a  group  of  Greek  prose  writers 
display  a  remarkable  consistency  in  the  frequency  with  which  they  use  kai  and 
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that  each  has  his  frequency  pattern,  nevertheless  certain  questions  need  to  be 
answered  before  the  fact  can  be  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  all  Greek  prose. 
(1)  Is  this  consistency  on  the  part  of  an  individual  writer  a  reflection  of  his 
developed  professional  style?  (2)  Do  even  professional  Greek  writers  display 
the  same  consistency  in  their  non-professional  writings,  if  any?  (3)  Since  the 
kai  test  was  developed  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  Greek  writers, 
is  it  equally  applicable  to  bilingual  authors? 

The  present  study  was  based  upon  letters  containing  at  least  100  sentences 
which  were  not  pseudonymous  and  which  were  not  written  for  publication. 
It  was  found  that  the  letters  of  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Aristaenetus,  Athana¬ 
sius,  Chrysostom  and  Philostratus  did  not  reflect  significant  variations  in  the 
use  of  kai.  On  the  other  hand  a  wider  range  of  variation  was  noted  in  Alci- 
phron,  Basil  the  Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ignatius,  Libanius  and  Synesius. 

Four  general  conclusions  are  reached.  (1)  Certain  Greek  writers  display  a 
rather  wide  range  in  the  frequency  with  which  they  use  kai.  (2)  The  range  of 
frequency  found  in  the  Pauline  letters  is  abnormal  but  is  approximated  in  Basil, 
Ignatius  and  Synesius.  (3)  However,  Paul  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  his  letters 
are  concentrated  either  in  the  bottom  or  the  top  brackets  of  kai  frequency  (39- 
58%  for  Gal,  Rom,  1  Cor,  2  Cor;  but  104-141%  for  Phil,  2  Thes,  1  Thes,  Col, 
Eph)  ;  and  there  are  no  Pauline  writings  in  the  broad  middle  area.  (4)  In 
order  to  determine  the  applicability  and  certainty  of  the  kai  test,  it  should  be 
extended  to  various  authors  and  various  types  of  writing. — J.J.C. 

951r.  O.  Merk,  Handeln  aus  Glauben  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  278;  §  13-646r]. 

G.  V.  Jones,  ScotJ ournTheol  21  (4,  ’68)  507-509. — Extensive  summary. 
The  book  is  so  thorough,  detailed  and  painstaking  and  so  lavishly  provided 
with  footnotes  and  references  that  one  can  easily  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
The  effect  of  this  typically  Teutonic  Grundlichkeit  is  to  make  the  work  appear 
less  independent  than  M  would  have  us  believe.  After  excluding  Eph  (unjus¬ 
tifiably)  and  the  Pastorals  from  examination  and  having  dealt  in  a  general 
way  with  basic  Pauline  concepts,  he  subjects  the  55  paraenetic  passages  to 
detailed  scrutiny.  Eschatology  plays  a  major  role  in  the  search  for  ethical 
motivation  but  one  might  ask  how  far  certain  elements  in  the  Pauline  ethics 
remain  valid  when  this  condition  is  removed,  or  are  they  self-validating  in 
spite  of  the  eschatological  illusion? — S.E.S. 

952.  B.  Moreau,  “La  notion  d’evangelisation  chez  saint  Paul,”  LavTheolPhil 
24  (2,  >68)  258-293. 

The  study  of  euaggelion  and  euaggelizomai  in  Paul,  the  NT  and  contempo¬ 
rary  usage  shows  that  for  Paul  preaching  the  gospel  meant  bearing  witness  by 
proclaiming  the  word,  by  living  a  life  of  community  and  by  serving  others 
wholeheartedly.  As  missioner  and  teacher,  Paul  preached  in  season  and  out  of 
season;  as  head  of  the  community  he  gathered  its  members  ever  closer  about 
Christ;  like  the  Master,  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all.  In  a  word,  for 
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the  Apostle,  proclaiming  the  word  as  missioner  or  teacher,  sharing  in  com¬ 
munity  the  life  of  Christ  and  serving  Christ  in  his  brethren  are  various  aspects 
of  witnessing  to  the  faith  and  means  of  preaching  the  gospel,  all  of  them  neces¬ 
sary  and  all  complementing  one  another. — J.J.C. 

953.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “The  Christian  and  Society  in  St  Paul,”  New 
Blackfr  50  (584,  ’69)  174-182. 

When  discussing  the  status  of  women  and  the  Christian’s  relation  to  civil 
authority  and  to  slavery,  Paul  is  not  concerned  with  the  social  structures  in 
themselves.  He  is  thinking  of  his  converts  and  urging  them  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  present  in  their  concrete  situations  and  not  allow  themselves  to  drift 
on  in  vague  dreams  of  utopia.  When  he  wrote  Rom  and  1 — 2  Cor,  the  Apostle’s 
thought  was  dominated  by  the  hope  that  the  present  age  was  hastening  to  its 
close.  For  that  reason  he  objected  to  violent  revolt  against  civil  authority  and 
urged  persons  not  to  marry,  because  the  time  is  short.  Whether  or  not  he 
ever  reflected  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  woman’s  status,  marriage,  civil  au¬ 
thority  and  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  probably  his  estimate  that  these 
institutions  were  to  be  of  short  duration  deterred  him  from  further  specula¬ 
tion.  “In  their  specificity,  then,  his  concrete  recommendations  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  normative  for  today.” — J.J.C. 

954.  E.  Nardoni,  “El  concepto  de  libertad  en  San  Pablo,”  RevistBib  30  (3, 
’68)  143-145. 

Paul’s  mature  thought  on  liberty  is  found  in  Gal,  1 — 2  Cor  and  Rom.  The 
liberty  man  lost  through  sin  can  be  regained  only  through  the  atoning  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. — J.J.C. 

955.  E.  Nellessen,  “Der  lateinische  Paulustext  im  Codex  Baliolensis  des 
Pelagiuskommentars,”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  210-230. 

Against  the  criticism  of  W.  Thiele  ( ZeitKirchGesch  77  [1966]  363-373)  N 
reaffirms  that  the  Codex  Baliolensis  of  the  Pelagius  Commentary,  together 
with  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  the  MSS  i-2/9  of  the  Chapter  Library  at  Monza, 
represent  a  Pauline  text  which  was  based  on  an  originally  uniform  Old  Latin 
textual  form.  Elements  of  other  texts  were  introduced  into  this  textual  form 
in  respectively  different  ways  through  the  activity  of  scribes  and  correctors. 
The  form  itself,  however,  remains  sufficiently  recognizable,  especially  since  all 
three  witnesses  often  maintain  their  readings  against  the  entire  rest  of  the 
Old  Latin  tradition.  Other  witnesses,  such  as  Boernerianus,  Sedulius  Scottus, 
as  well  as  certain  Pelagius  and  Vulgate  MSS,  also  provide  a  small  number  of 
readings  of  this  textual  form. 

Against  Thiele  and  H.  J.  Frede,  N  furthermore  maintains  that  this  4th-cen- 
tury  “Upper-Italian”  textual  form  is  not  adequately  described  by  considering  it 
as  of  the  “I-type,”  or  by  designating  it  “younger  I-type.” — H.W.B. 
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956.  A.  Satake,  “Apostolat  und  Gnade  bei  Paulus,”  NTStud  15  (1,  ’68)  96- 
107. 

Paul  never  speaks  of  the  grace  given  him  except  in  the  context  of  his  apos- 
tolate.  He  describes  his  own  ministry  as  charis,  a  term  he  never  uses  for  the 
ministries  of  other  community  members;  their  work  is  always  called  charis¬ 
mata.  This  difference  of  terminology  may  be  explained  by  the  relation  of  the 
terms  to  salvation  ( soteria ).  Paul  cannot  attain  salvation  alone  but  only  to¬ 
gether  with  the  converts  whom  he  must  evangelize.  In  fine,  the  apostle  under¬ 
stands  his  ministry  as  a  grace  of  God  who  has  called  him  and  has  entrusted 
him  with  the  office  of  preaching  in  order  that  he  may  not  only  bring  others  to 
salvation  but  may  himself  attain  salvation.  Indicative  and  imperative  are  thus 
combined  in  the  Pauline  apostolate. — J.J.C. 

Romans 

9 57.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “The  Concept  of  Faith  in  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans,” 
BibRes  13  (’68)  41-53. 

“Since  all  of  Paul’s  letters  were  written  referring  to  concrete  problems  in 
the  congregations,  we  have  to  assume  that  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  was 
written  with  such  a  concrete  concern.  While  most  of  the  other  letters  deal 
with  the  problem  of  an  actual  or  imminent  split  in  the  congregation,  the  letter 
to  the  Romans  deals  with  the  problem  that  the  Roman  Christians  have  not  yet 
formed  a  congregation ;  they  are  still  separated  into  at  least  two  groups,  the 
Jewish  Christians  (probably  a  minority)  and  the  Gentile  Christians.  These 
two  groups  despise  and  condemn  each  other. 

“The  theological  problem  created  by  this  lack  of  unity  can  be  seen  in  the 
different  understanding  of  faith  in  relation  to  obedience.  The  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  have  dispensed  with  the  Law;  they  do  not  care  about  obedience  starting 
with  the  ceremonial  law  but  ending  with  the  Law  of  Laws,  the  great  command¬ 
ment — as  their  attitude  towards  their  Jewish  (weak)  brothers  shows  (cf.  Rom 
14:15).  The  Jewish  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  stuck  to  the  old  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Law  and  obedience,  which  took  faith  only  as  the  act  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  thus  as  a  human  achievement.  Paul’s  aim  is  to  restore  the  Old 
Testament  understanding  of  faith  now  extended  by  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 
The  proclamation  of  ‘the  obedience  of  faith’  understood  as  faith  which  is  living 
as  obedience  towards  the  Law  will  unite  the  two  groups  into  one  congregation. 
The  Pauline  understanding  of  faith  includes  the  following  elements:  (1)  a 
human  reaction  corresponding  to  God’s  act;  (2)  as  such,  in  permanent  reli¬ 
ance  on  God’s  grace,  it  is  (3)  one  sign  of  the  continuity  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  and,  therefore,  (4)  indissolubly  connected  with  obedience 
to  the  Law,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  commandment  ‘You  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.’  As  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  the  unity  of  all  mankind 
under  the  government  of  God,  the  congregation  will  be  a  representative  of  this 
coming  kingdom  of  God.” 
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958r.  J.  Cambier,  L’Evangile  de  Dieu  selon  VBpitre  aux  Romains  [cf.  NT  A 

13,  p.  160]. 

L.  Dequeker,  CollMech  53  (4,  ’68)  555-557. — Praised.  C  takes  eph’hd  (5:12) 
as  referring  to  Adam.  Rather  the  phrase  looks  back  to  the  previously  mentioned 
thanatos,  death. — J.J.C. 

959.  A.  Maillot,  “L’fipitre  aux  Romains.  fipitre  de  l’esperance.  Essai  sur 
le  plan  de  l’Lpitre  aux  Romains,”  BibVieChret  84  (’68)  3-86. 

An  entire  issue  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  Rom  from 
the  point  of  view  of  structure,  in  which  various  parts  of  the  epistle  reflect 
three  stages  of  the  divine  plan:  the  plan  of  Adam  or  of  creation,  the  plan  of 
Moses  or  of  Israel  or  of  Abraham,  and  the  plan  of  the  church. 

960.  F.  J.  A.  de  Grijs,  “Theologische  aantekeningen  over  enige  wijzen, 
waarop  Romeinen  1 ,  20  is  verstaan  in  de  traditie  van  de  rooms  katholieke 
kerk”  [Theological  Remarks  about  Rom.  1,  20  in  the  Tradition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church],  Bijdragen  30  (1,  ’69)  66-83. 

Vatican  I  understood  Rom  1 :20  against  the  background  of  epistemological 
questions  confronting  the  church  at  that  time  (1870).  Vatican  II  saw  the  verse 
in  the  broader  context  of  the  whole  of  creation  ordered  by  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  salvation-historical  interpretation  is  consonant  with  Abe¬ 
lard’s  and  Aquinas’  understanding  of  the  text.  In  opening  a  wider  horizon  of 
understanding,  Vatican  II  takes  up  a  thread  of  the  tradition  which  reaches 
further  back  than  1870.  It  is  dangerous  when  theology  allows  itself  completely 
to  be  subjected  to  the  vision-confining  desire  to  maintain  a  doctrine.  [From  the 
author’s  summary.] 

961.  A.  Salas,  “Dios  premia  segun  las  obras.  Estudio  exegetico-teologico  de 
Rom.  2,  6-11,”  CiudDios  182  (1,  ’69)  5-29. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  works  is  greatly  clarified, 
and  the  apparent  opposition  between  Paul  and  James  on  this  theme  is  removed 
by  the  examination  of  Rom  2:6-11.  The  passage,  a  chiastic  composition  of  the 
Apostle,  seeks  to  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  principle  that  God  will 
reward  each  one  according  to  his  works.  Paul  demands  perseverance  in  good 
works  as  the  condition  for  receiving  the  divine  reward.  James  (2:24)  seems 
to  contradict  him,  but  both  can  be  harmonized  in  the  light  of  Rom  2:6-11. 

Both  writers  are  concerned  with  definitive  justification  which  God  gives  in 
the  eschatological  judgment,  and  to  attain  this  justification  one  must  persevere 
in  good  works.  Now  God  gives  this  perseverance  only  to  those  who  with  pro¬ 
found  faith  have  received  initial  justice.  This  initial  faith  is  changed  into  lov¬ 
ing  and  living  faith  which  should  translate  itself  into  works.  Thus  the  good 
works  of  the  Christian  are  the  logical  result  of  that  faith  which  God  demands 
as  a  condition  for  imparting  his  justice.  Practical  faith  (good  works)  is  conse¬ 
quently  needed  before  God  in  the  final  judgment  can  give  the  corresponding 
reward,  i.e.  before  he  can  bestow  definitive  justice  on  man. — J.J.C. 
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962.  D.  Zeller,  “Siihne  und  Langmut.  Zur  Traditionsgeschichte  von  Rom 

3,24-26,”  TheolPhil  43  (1,  ’68)  51-75.  | 

The  several  hapax  legomena,  the  use  of  previously  coined  phrases,  the  litur¬ 
gical  style  reminiscent  of  that  found  in  the  deutero-Pauline  material  with  its 
omission  of  prepositions  (asyndeton)  and  its  compound  genitives,  and  the 
theological  content  of  v.  25  mark  Rom  3:24-26  as  being  of  pre-Pauline  origin. 
In  v.  25  the  neuter  substantive  hilasterion  is  perhaps  best  considered  as  “ex¬ 
piatory  sacrifice”  while  the  verb  proetheto  is  to  be  understood  as  “to  appoint.” 
God  has  revealed  in  the  eschatological  now  Christ  as  the  unique  expiatory 
sacrifice  appointed  from  eternity  to  thrust  away  sin.  The  eschatological  per¬ 
spective  implied  in  Jesus’  role  as  the  divinely  appointed  expiatory  sacrifice 
gives  meaning  to  the  notion  of  divine  forebearance  ( anoche )  mentioned  in 
v.  26.  God  does  not  compromise  himself  by  his  forebearance  but  rather  by  hold¬ 
ing  back  his  wrath  he  makes  manifest  his  saving  love.  In  Rom  2:4  God’s  fore¬ 
bearance  opens  the  way  to  salvation  while  in  Rom  9:22  God’s  patience  is 
preparatory  to  his  wrath  in  the  last  days.  The  theme  of  divine  forebearance  is 
central  in  the  OT  liturgies  of  penitence  (Neh  9:6-37;  1:5-11;  Ezra  9:6-15; 
Dan  9:4b-19;  etc.)  and  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  Qumran  texts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  covenant  renewal  ceremony  (IQS  i,18b  ff. ;  1QH  i,6;  CD 
ii,4  f. ;  IQS  xi,12  ff. ;  4QBt3  vi,2).  An  example  is  CD  ii,4  f.:  “Patience  and 
much  forgiveness  are  with  him  to  make  expiation  for  those  who  have  turned 
from  sin.”  Several  of  the  Qumran  texts  connect  divine  forebearance  with  the 
ideas  of  expiation  for  sin  and  divine  righteousness;  see  especially  IQS  xi,12  ff. 
The  point  made  in  these  liturgies  and  in  Rom  3 :24-26  is  that  God  has  proven 
himself  as  faithful  because  he  has  let  pass  the  sins  of  the  past  and  that  now 
he  has  shown  himself  as  just.  Rom  3:24-26  then  should  be  seen  as  a  fragment 
of  a  hymn  connected  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  should  be  classified  as  a 
eucharistia,  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  remembrance  of  Christ’s  death  as  ex¬ 
piatory  sacrifice  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Mt  26:28). — D.J.H. 

Rom  5:12;  7:7-8,  cf.  §  13-949. 

963.  A.  Orbe,  “S.  Metodio  y  la  exegesis  de  Rom.  7,9a:  ‘Ego  autem  vivebam 
sine  lege  aliquando,’ ”  Gregorianum  50  (1,  ’69)  93-139. 

A  survey  of  exegesis  prior  to  Methodius  reveals  a  varying  understanding 
of  the  verse.  Methodius’  adversaries  refer  the  verse  to  the  interval  between 
Gen  2:8  and  the  command  of  Gen  2:16  f.  Man  at  that  period  would  be  pure 
soul  inaccessible  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  and  to  carnal  sin.  He  would  live  with- 
out  the  prohibitive  law  because,  since  incorporeal,  he  would  be  incapable  of 
such  a  law. 

Methodius  answers  that  the  protoplast  lived  for  a  time  in  paradise  before 
receiving  the  command  of  Gen  2:15 — “ Once  when  there  was  no  law  I  was 
alive.”  The  law  was  a  precept  related  to  the  tree,  not  a  law  of  nature.  There 
was  a  two-staged  change  in  paradise:  (1)  of  the  natural  law  which  elapsed 
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in  innocence  and  (2)  of  the  positive  law  which  was  inaugurated  with  the 
command  of  Gen  2:16  f.  Methodius’  exegesis  stresses  the  efficacy  of  God’s 
positive  command  (in  the  hands  of  the  devil)  for  the  seduction  of  man.  The 
law  which  divides  the  two  great  stages  of  the  human  race  in  Adam  corresponds 
to  the  salvation  economy  of  man:  (1)  there  is  the  positive  law  for  the  greater 
merit  of  obedience  and  of  faith,  (2)  there  is  the  human  law  for  the  good  of 
the  clay,  (3)  the  instrument  of  salvation  for  obedience  in  the  body  more  than 
in  the  soul.  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 

964.  G.  Schille,  “Die  Liebe  Gottes  in  Christus.  Beobachtungen  zu  Rm  8:31- 
39,”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  230-244. 

In  Rom  8:31-39  Paul  quoted,  partly  in  his  own  words,  various  bap¬ 
tismal  hymns  (vv.  32,  34  and  38  f.  respectively),  similar  to  those  in  Col  1:12  f. 
and  Eph  2:5  f.  These  baptismal  traditions  formed  the  historical  roots  of  the 
Johannine  circle.  The  way  in  which  Paul  quoted  the  hymns,  on  the  one  hand, 
stood  in  tension  with  the  assumption  expressed  in  them  that  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  aeon  was  already  fully  realized  in  baptism,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirmed  the  certainty,  in  view  of  the  future  judgment  which 
the  Christian  believer  had,  that  present  and  future  powers  could  not  call  into 
question  God’s  victory  in  Christ. — H.W.B. 

965.  [Rom  13:1]  J.  Bulnes  Aldunate,  “The  Three  Submissions  and  Con¬ 
tinual  Renewal,”  Concilium  39  (’68)  45-68. 

Submission  in  politics  (Rom  13:1),  the  family  (Eph  5:22-23)  and  eco¬ 
nomics  (Eph  6:5)  are  studied  in  the  existential  situation  of  Paul  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  three  submissions — the  citizen  to  the  state,  the 
woman  to  man,  the  slave  to  his  master — make  Christian  teaching  seem  in¬ 
human  and  anti-social  and  have  been  the  root  of  grave  abuses  in  the  past.  For 
that  reason  we  need  to  reconsider  them  and  determine  what  relevance  they 
have  for  the  present  day. — J.J.C. 


1 — 2  Corinthians 

966r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
[cf.  NTA  13,  p.  159]. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  JournBibLit  88  (1,  ’69)  87-88. — B  rightly  holds  that  1  Cor 
13  is  prose  and  related  to  its  context,  that  Gnosticism  was  the  background  for 
the  letter,  and  that  demythologizing  is  found  in  Paul.  However,  he  too  un¬ 
critically  accepts  the  accounts  in  Acts  as  providing  a  background  for  under¬ 
standing  the  Epistle,  and  he  fails  to  treat  some  interesting  problems:  e.g.,  Is 
the  mention  of  the  Christ  party  merely  a  sarcasm?  Did  Paul  intend  to  prove 
the  resurrection  (chap.  15)  and  thus  controvert  faith?  How  should  Gnosticism 
be  defined?  In  brief,  the  work  is  a  good  commentary  for  the  lay  reader  but 
not  stimulating  for  the  scholar. — J.J.C. 
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967r.  K.  Maly,  Mundige  Gemeinde  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  405]. 

K.  Hanhart,  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  210-211. — Summary.  Praised.  We 
could  wish  for  a  clearer  presentation  of  views  other  than  the  author’s.  Since 
M  rejects  Gnostic  influence  in  1  Cor,  he  should  have  shown  what  is  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  phenomena  found  in  the  letter.  The  essay  on  Isa  28:11  is  a 
good  example  of  imaginative  research. — J.J.C. 

968r.  - ,  Idem. 

M.  E.  Thrall,  Biblica  49  (4,  ’68)  588-590. — The  monograph  studies  three 
sections  of  1  Cor,  2 — 3;  8 — 10;  12 — 14.  There  is  a  careful  and  comprehensive 
exegesis  of  the  passages  together  with  a  good  theological  exposition,  extensive 
and  up-to-date  notes,  including  the  pertinent  Qumran  material.  The  book’s 
value,  however,  is  limited  because  not  all  the  letter  is  studied,  e.g.  5 — 7  is 
omitted.  Furthermore,  as  a  guide  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  the  volume  shows 
little  conscious  awareness  of  the  contemporary  problems  to  which  the  insights 
of  Paul  might  be  related. — J.J.C. 

1  Cor  2,  cf.  §  13-925. 

1  Cor  3:18-19,  cf.  §  13-975. 

969.  J.  Cambier,  “La  Chair  et  l’Esprit  en  1  Cor  v.  5,”  NT  Stud  15  (2,  ’69) 
221-232. 

1  Cor  5 :3-5  is  not  a  formula  of  excommunication  which  Paul  in  his  zeal 
imposes  upon  the  Corinthians  who  have  tolerated  an  intolerable  scandal.  V.  5 
describes  the  effects  of  a  punishment  which  is  medicinal:  the  destruction  of 
what  is  carnal  ( sarx )  in  the  sinner  in  order  that  he  may  become  spirit 
( pneuma )  and  thereby  obtain  salvation  on  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  Our  passage 
does  not  describe  a  curse  which  would  bring  death  or  illness  on  the  offender; 
there  is  no  threat  of  death  for  the  body  to  assure  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

What  became  of  the  man  in  question  we  cannot  say.  Conversion,  however, 
was  possible  as  with  the  sinner  of  2  Cor  2:5.  In  the  latter  case,  Paul  asks  the 
community  to  pardon  the  guilty  person  and  to  receive  him  back  into  their 
fellowship  (2  Cor  2:8  f.).  This  possibility  is  excluded  by  the  customary  inter¬ 
pretation  of  1  Cor  5:5  which  does  not  do  justice  to  Paul’s  kindness  and  to  his 
faith  in  the  transforming  power  of  grace. — J.J.C. 

970.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “1  Corinthians  7 — A  Negative  Theology  of  Marriage  and 
Celibacy?”  BibToday  41  (’69)  2839-55. 

1  Cor  7  leaves  the  impression  that  Paul  is  giving  a  negative  or  unattractive 
picture  of  marriage  and  celibacy,  but  our  impression  is  due  to  a  cultural  gap 
which  can  be  bridged  by  a  solid  exegesis  recapturing  his  theological  perspec¬ 
tive.  We  must  be  especially  careful  not  to  confuse  his  rhetorically  negative 
approach  with  a  supposedly  negative  theology.  7:  lb-2  is  a  quotation  of  the 
Corinthians’  view.  They  had  apparently  compromised  a  theological  principle 
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on  the  score  of  practical  necessity  (cf.  1  Cor  10:23;  6:12-21).  Paul  tries  to 
correct  the  error  by  stating  the  proper  theological  perspective:  what  one  is  to 
do  depends  on  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  one  to  whom  one  belongs.  Vv.  lb- 
2  are  minimally  theological  for  they  center  on  what  each  one  is  to  have  in 
the  face  of  practical  abuses,  while  vv.  3-7,  centering  on  what  grace  each  one 
has  from  God,  are  genuinely  theological. 

In  vv.  12-24  Paul  insists,  by  means  of  concrete  imagery,  on  recognizing  the 
presence  of  God’s  grace  in  the  de  facto  situation.  He  next  (vv.  25-40)  asserts 
his  apostolic  authority  through  apocalyptic  idiom  which  stresses  the  eschato¬ 
logical  urgency.  In  a  rhetorically  negative  way  he  says  that  the  interests  of 
the  married  person  are  less  fully  integrated  in  terms  of  prophetic  perspective. 
His  point  is  freedom  for  fuller  service. — S.E.S. 


971.  [1  Cor  10:29]  S.  M.  Reynolds,  “Another  Conscience,”  Presbyterian 
Guardian  (March,  ’69)  32-34. 

In  view  of  the  context,  1  Cor  10:29b  should  be  translated  literally:  “Why  is 
my  freedom  judged  by  another  conscience?”  Here  “another”  means  one’s  own 
new  or  improved  conscience.  The  question  is  answered  in  v.  32.  Though  one  nor¬ 
mally  acts  according  to  his  own  conscience,  not  that  of  another,  he  should  in 
many  instances  follow  a  conscience  that  is  sensitive  to  and  modified  by  the 
consciences  of  others. — G.W.M. 


972.  M.  Boucher,  “Some  Unexplored  Parallels  to  1  Cor  11,11-12  and  Gal 
3,28:  the  NT  on  the  Role  of  Women,”  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  50-58. 

The  NT  appears  to  present  two  views  on  the  role  of  women — a  theory  of 
subordination  and  a  theory  of  equality.  Two  explanations  are  given  for  these 
apparently  divergent  views.  The  traditional  one  believes  that  the  primitive 
church  took  over  from  the  synagogue  the  theory  of  women’s  subordination 
in  human  society,  while  at  the  same  time  it  arrived  at  the  new  doctrine  that 
all  persons  are  equal  before  God.  A  second  explanation,  that  of  K.  Stendahl, 
holds  there  is  an  implicit  contradiction  between  the  two  theories.  Undoubtedly 
the  doctrine  of  subordination  was  first  taught  in  Judaism,  but  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture  also  proposed  the  doctrine  of  equality.  There  are  sayings  which  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  rabbis  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  century  which  may  have  been  current 
earlier  so  that  Paul’s  texts  on  religious  equality  could  be  simply  quotations  of 
earlier  rabbinic  teaching.  This  is  presented  only  as  a  hypothesis  for  discussion. 
First-century  Christianity  and  Judaism  found  no  problem  in  combining  the 
idea  of  woman’s  equality  with  man  before  God  and  her  inferiority  in  the  social 
order.  Modern  theologians  with  their  concern  for  social  justice  reject  this 
inferiority  and  seek  to  find  their  views  in  the  NT  texts.  Their  effort  raises  the 
question  about  the  relationship  between  contemporary  theology  and  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  Bible. — J.J.C. 
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973.  L.  Dequeker  and  W.  Zuidema,  “The  Eucharist  and  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 

11,  17-34)/’  Concilium  40  (’69)  48-59. 

The  concept  of  messianic  peace  found  in  Isa  2:2-4  plays  an  important  role 
in  Pauline  theology.  Through  Jesus,  “our  peace,”  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  find 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  which  foretold  the  lasting  peace  to  be  shared 
between  Israel  and  the  nations:  both  share  in  the  one  body  of  the  Messiah 
(Eph  2:14  ff.).  Paul  views  the  Eucharistic  celebration  as  the  realization  and 
expression  of  this  peace.  Hence  he  protests  against  the  divisions  at  Corinth 
which  prevent  the  messianic  reality  from  being  made  visible  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

Paul  uses  the  concept  of  the  one  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  10:17)  to  define  the 
messianic  reality  resulting  from  Christ’s  death  and  which  is  realized  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  moral  and  practical  consequences  of  the 
messianic  peace  and  redemption  manifested  by  Jesus.  As  long  as  Christians 
remain  divided  they  merit  the  reproach  of  Paul  (1  Cor  11:27). — E.J.K. 


974.  W.  J.  Bartling,  “The  Congregation  of  Christ — A  Charismatic  Body. 
An  Exegetical  Study  of  1  Corinthians  12,”  ConcTheolMon  40  (2,  ’69) 
67-80. 

For  Paul  every  congregation  is  a  charismatic  community,  shaped  and  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  his  gifts.  The  remarkable  Trinitarian  pas¬ 
sage  shows  that  in  their  vertical  dimension  the  gifts  derive  from  the  Father 
and  in  their  horizontal  dimension  none  has  value  unless  rooted  in  the  Son’s 
self-giving  service  for  others.  Paul  challenges  us  to  think  of  the  workaday 
activities  in  the  church  as  essentially  charismatic.  Charismatic  gifts  are  related 
to  the  community.  The  lists  here  and  in  Rom  12  are  not  exhaustive. — J.O’R. 

975.  [1  Cor  13]  R.  L.  Cox,  “  ‘King  Lear’  and  the  Corinthian  Letters,” 
Thought  44  (172,  ’69)  5-28. 

All  the  important  evidence  for  the  “Christian  interpretation”  of  King  Lear 
lies  in  1  Cor  13:1-3  (love  theme)  and  to  some  extent  in  1  Cor  3:18-19  (wis¬ 
dom-foolishness  theme). — S.E.S. 

976.  [1  Cor  14]  C.  G.  Tuland,  “The  Confusion  About  Tongues,”  Christ 
Today  13  (5,  ’68)  207-209. 

A  comparison  of  the  glossolalia  of  Acts  2  with  that  of  1  Cor  14  shows  that 
the  phenomena  are  different:  the  former  was  intelligible  speech  in  foreign 
languages,  while  the  latter  was  ecstatic  utterances  or  babbling.  The  languages 
at  Pentecost  needed  no  translation,  but  those  at  Corinth  needed  a  further  char- 
ism  of  interpretation.  Paul’s  presentation  in  1  Cor  14  lowers  speaking  in 
tongues  to  the  level  of  almost  complete  uselessness. — S.E.S. 
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977.  [1  Cor  14]  H.  M.  Ervin,  “As  the  Spirit  Gives  Utterance,”  ChristToday 
13  (14,  *69)  623-626. 

C.  G.  TulancTs  dismissal  of  tongues  in  1  Cor  14  as  “ecstatic  utterances  or 
babbling”  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  is  unwarranted  for  (1)  to  those  most  inti¬ 
mately  concerned,  tongues  represented  a  dynamic  self-manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (2)  ecstasy  is  not  a  corollary  of  tongues  either  in  Scripture  or 
in  experience,  (3)  the  Hebrew  terminology  cited  by  T  does  not  sustain  his 
distinction  between  translation  and  interpretation.  When  we  speak  in  tongues 
“we  speak  those  words  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  words  that  manifest 
his  personality  unfettered  by  the  censorship  of  the  human  ego.” — S.E.S. 

1  Cor  14,  cf.  §  13-1039. 

978r.  [2  Cor]  D.  W.  Oostendorp,  Another  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  263;  §  13- 
663r].  ' 

W.  Schmithals,  TheolLitZeit  93  (7,  ’68)  503-504. — This  attractively  pre¬ 
sented  dissertation  offers  an  opportunity  to  test  whether  a  modernized  version 
of  F.  C.  Baur’s  thesis  will  stand;  on  the  exegetical  grounds  presented  here  the 
answer  must  be  no.  Methodologically,  there  are  a  number  of  difficulties  regard¬ 
ing  e.g.  the  lack  of  the  usual  polemic  against  Judaizers,  the  use  of  1  Cor  to 
identify  the  situation  and  the  inner  unity  of  both  epistles,  etc. — G.W.M. 

2  Cor  2:5,  cf.  §  13-969. 

979.  [2  Cor  4:4]  N.  Brox,  “‘Non  huius  aevi  deus’  (Zu  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc. 
V  11,  10),”  ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  259-261. 

Tertullian’s  attempt  to  refute  Marcion’s  exegesis  of  2  Cor  4:4  by  repunc¬ 
tuating  the  verse  offers  a  logical  difficulty:  “Ita  etsi  huius  aevi  deus,  sed  infi- 
delium  huius  aevi  excaecat  cor.”  The  conjecture  “non”  instead  of  “etsi”  is 
both  necessary  and  supported  by  a  parallel  exegetical  tradition  in  Irenaeus  and 
Adamantius. — G.W.M. 

980.  [2  Cor  11:26]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “‘Constantly  on  the  Road,’”  Evang 
Quart  41  (1,  ’69)  14-18. 

“Constantly  on  the  road”  is  the  felicitous  turn  which  the  NEB  gives  to 
hodoiporiais  pollakis.  Jn  4:6  contains  the  only  other  NT  occurrence  of  the 
Greek  noun.  A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  throws  light  on  Paul’s  state¬ 
ment.  Like  the  Master,  the  Apostle  regularly  went  from  place  to  place  on  foot. 
On  these  journeys  no  one  knew  what  might  happen  next  any  more  than  when 
the  Lord  and  his  disciples  left  the  Jordan  on  their  way  to  Galilee  and  found 
themselves  in  Sychar. — J.J.C. 

981.  [2  Cor  12:7]  P.  Nisbet,  “The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,”  ExpTimes  80  (4, 
’69)  126. 

Various  texts  in  Paul’s  writings  suggest  that  the  thorn  could  have  been  inter¬ 
mittent  or  encroaching  blindness. — J.J.C. 
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982r.  J.  Bligh,  Galatians  in  Greek  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  139;  §  12-978r]. 

J.  Schmid,  TheolRev  64  (6,  ’68)  492-494. — The  theory  that  Gal  is  entirely 
arranged  in  a  chiastic  pattern  would  mean  that  the  author  of  this  very  emo¬ 
tional  letter  composed  it  with  great  care  and  consummate  artistry.  Further, 
the  postulated  scheme  demands  unlikely  transpositions  of  verses,  several  of 
which  are  here  discussed.  While  defending  individual  cases  of  chiasmus,  J. 
Jeremias  has  insisted  that  one  must  do  violence  to  the  text  to  establish  chiasmus 
in  any  extended  sections  of  Paul.  B’s  suggestions  of  chiasmus  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  letter  seem  improbable,  e.g.  that  the  Apostle  contrasts  his  two 
ways  of  life,  the  one  before  and  the  one  after  his  conversion  (1:11 — 2:10), 
with  the  way  of  the  flesh  and  the  way  of  the  spirit  (5:11 — 6:11). — J.J.C. 

983.  [Gal  2:6]  D.  M.  Hay,  “Paul's  Indifference  to  Authority,”  JournBibLit 
88  (1,  '69)  36-44. 

Paul’s  emphasis  in  Gal  2  on  dokeo  and  his  reference  to  the  proverb  about 
God’s  impartiality  remind  the  Galatians  that  they  should  judge,  not  by  appear¬ 
ances,  but  by  reality.  By  appearances  Paul  has  in  mind  the  Jerusalem  leaders 
themselves  with  their  status  of  apostles.  The  reality  as  the  norm  for  judgment 
is,  not  these  leaders’  motives  or  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  kerygma. 

Gal  2:6b-c  asserts  that  in  the  last  analysis  divine  truth  does  not  depend  on 
any  man,  and  the  text  implies  that,  if  the  pillars  had  rejected  his  gospel,  Paul 
would  have  rejected  their  authority.  But  this  position  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
his  general  attitude  about  the  particular  grace  granted  the  apostles  unless  for 
him  their  rejection  of  his  teaching  would  have  meant  a  denial  of  their  apostle- 
ship.  He  does  not  state  this  conclusion  explicitly,  but  he  implies  it  and  thus 
reveals  his  general  understanding  of  the  relation  between  apostleship  and  reve¬ 
lation. — J.J.C. 

Gal  2:16,  cf.  §  13-810. 

Gal  3 :28,  cf.  §  13-972. 

984r.  J.  Cambier,  Vie  Chretienne  en  Eglise.  L’Epitre  aux  Ephesiens  lue  aux 
Chretiens  d’ aujourd’hui  (Tournai:  Desclee,  1966),  206  pp. 

L.  Dequeker,  CollMech  53  (4,  ’68)  557. — The  volume,  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences,  sometimes  strays  far  from  the  text  and  from  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle.  The  comment  on  2:15  regarding  the  Mosaic  Law  needs  to  be  more 
nuanced. — J.J.C. 

985r.  J.  C.  Kirby,  Ephesians ,  Baptism  and  Pentecost,  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  277]. 

R.  J.  Karris,  CathBibQuart  31  (2,  ’69)  264-265. — The  author  maintains 
that  in  Eph  an  Ephesian  leader  presents  a  pentecostal  liturgy  in  the  form  of 
an  epistle.  The  letter  form  is  artificial  and  by  removing  the  epistolary  material 
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of  Eph  1 — 3  we  have  a  berakah  for  public  worship  consisting  of  1:3-14;  2; 
3:14-21.  The  content  of  the  letter  has  links  with  Pentecost  and  baptism.  And 
the  form,  the  style  and  content  of  Eph  fit  the  pattern  of  Qumran’s  service  of 
covenant  renewal.  Moreover,  there  are  connections  with  the  triennial  cycle  of 
the  covenant  renewal  readings  for  Pentecost  and  with  the  rabbinic  exegesis 
on  these  readings  in  4:8;  5:22-33;  6:2.  Undoubtedly  Kirby  has  hit  upon  a  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  Eph  for  his  investigation,  but  the  solution  he  proposes  seems 
based  upon  evidence  which  is  too  thin. — J.J.C. 

986.  M.  Santer,  “The  Text  of  Ephesians  i.  1,”  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  247-248. 

Eph  was  an  encyclical  letter  without  any  local  reference.  Originally  1:1 
read  tois  hagiois  kai  pistois  tois  ousin  en  christo  Iesou.  Because  of  haplography 
kai  pistois  was  omitted,  then  put  in  the  margin  by  a  corrector  and  later  in¬ 
serted  in  the  wrong  place,  thus  producing  the  text  of  Sin*  and  B.*  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  text  finally  led  to  the  insertion  of  en  Epheso  on  the  analogy  of 
other  Pauline  greetings. — J.J.C. 

987.  [Eph  2:8-10]  R.  H.  Countess,  “Thank  God  for  the  Genitive,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  12  (2,  ’69)  117-122. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  incise  in  greater  bold  relief  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  free,  sovereign  grace.  The  points  to  be  discussed  are  (1)  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  genitive  in  the  phrase  dia  piste  os;  (2)  the  retrocipatory  char¬ 
acter  of  touto  and  (3)  the  exclusion  of  boasting  by  -ma.” 

Eph  5:22-23;  6:5,  cf.  §  13-965. 

988.  E.  Lohse,  “Pauline  Theology  in  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians,”  NTStud 
15  (2,  ’69)  211-220. 

The  false  teaching  of  the  adversaries  in  Col  is  described  as  a  philosophy, 
and  the  reply  of  the  epistle  is  a  theologia  crucis  which  is  familiar  from  the 
major  Pauline  letters.  The  Christology,  ecclesiology,  teaching  about  the  apos- 
tolate,  eschatology  and  baptism  reflect  presuppositions  of  Pauline  theology; 
yet  there  are  considerable  differences  from  the  theology  of  the  Major  Epistles. 
This  situation  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  that  an  aging  Paul  wrote  the 
letter  or  that  he  entrusted  his  basic  thoughts  to  a  secretary  who  gave  them 
final  shape.  Rather,  the  author  probably  was  an  independent  theologian  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Pauline  school  tradition.  This  tradition  appears  especially  in 
Rom,  and  the  parallels  between  Rom  and  Col  are  numerous  and  significant. — 
J.J.C. 

989r.  [Col  1:12-20]  N.  Kehl,  Der  Christushymnus  im  Kolosserbrief  [cf. 
NTA  12,  pp.  140-141;  §  13-669r]. 

F.  Mussner,  TheolRev  64  (6,  ’68)  494-496. — Extensive  summary  and 
critique.  The  work  is  significant,  manifests  independent  thinking  and  carefully 
studies  the  sources.  Noteworthy  is  the  convincingly  argued  interpretation  of 
pleroma  (1:19)  as  Spirit,  the  creative  Spirit  of  God. — J.J.C. 
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990r. 


•,  Idem. 

G.  Schille,  TheolLitZeit  93  (9,  ’68)  667-668. — In  his  analysis  K  establishes 
a  rhythm  for  the  original  hymn  by  counting  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
lines.  However,  we  know  so  little  about  the  rhythm  of  Hellenistic  and  Jewish 
writings  that  such  an  argument  demands  great  caution.  Furthermore,  he  can 
only  appeal  to  Wis  as  the  background  of  the  Urhymnus  if  he  holds  that  its 
author  used  a  terminology  that  was  obsolete.  Finally,  as  the  unifying  factor 
for  the  many  diverse  elements  in  the  song,  K  postulates  an  underlying  scheme 
for  which  there  is  insufficient  evidence. — J.J.C. 

991r.  [2  Thes  2]  C.  H.  Giblin,  The  Threat  to  Faith  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  262; 
§§  13-671r— 672r], 

W.  J.  Dalton,  TheolStud  29  (4,  ’68)  767-768. — The  thesis  is  presented  with 
thorough  scholarship,  mastery  of  the  pertinent  literature  and  an  attractive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  context  and  background  of  the  passage  involved.  Difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  with  G’s  interpretation  of  the  crucial  terms,  e.g.  can  katecho  in 
the  active  form  mean  “seize”  with  a  meaning  akin  to  demonic  possession,  espe¬ 
cially  when  no  object  is  expressed?  Further,  contrary  to  G,  the  time  of  the 
parousia  seems  to  be  the  main  point  at  issue. — J.J.C. 

992.  N.  Brox,  “Zu  den  personlichen  Notizen  der  Pastoralbriefe,”  BibZeit  13 
(1,  ’69)  76-94. 

The  personal  notices  in  the  Pastorals  do  not  prove  that  either  the  letters  or 
the  individual  passages  (fragments)  are  genuinely  Pauline.  Similar  exact  details 
are  commonplaces  in  pseudepigraphical  writings;  in  fact,  literary  manuals  of 
that  period  recommend  that  such  precise  data  be  inserted  into  pseudepigraphical 
compositions.  An  examination  of  all  pertinent  passages  in  1,  2  Tim  and  Tit 
shows  that  they  fit  into  this  scheme.  Consequently  their  purpose  is,  not  to  give 
trustworthy  information  on  the  Apostle’s  life  and  work,  but  to  bring  out  certain 
important  ideas  about  theology  and  the  church. — J.J.C. 

993.  A.  Strobel,  “Schreiben  des  Lukas?  Zum  sprachlichen  Problem  der  Pas¬ 
toralbriefe,”  NTStud  15  (2,  ’69)  191-210. 

Since  1830  some  scholars  have  held  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Pas¬ 
torals.  The  article  examines  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  language  and 
Lukan  characteristics.  A  list  of  Lukan  words  and  expressions  indicates  that  the 
high  incidence  of  Lukan  vocabulary  in  these  epistles  cannot  be  accidental;  there 
must  be  dependence.  The  same  holds  true  of  grammatical  usage.  Also,  Lukan 
traditions  occur  literally  in  the  Pastorals,  and  more  than  other  letters,  these 
give  additional  information  about  events  related  only  in  Acts.  Finally,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  studied  whether  these  epistles  reflect  the  theological  viewpoint  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  faith  is  that  of  a  Hellenistic  Christian,  a  faith  which  is  that 
of  a  developing  but  not  fully  developed  early  Catholicism.  Basic  theological 
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concepts  are  common  to  the  Pastorals  and  Lk-Acts  in  surprising  numbers.  In 
sum,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Lukan  authorship  for  the  Pastorals  should  be  taken 
seriously,  and  the  study  should  begin  with  the  emphasis  on  a  comparative  philo¬ 
logical  study  of  the  material. — J.J.C. 

994.  [1  Tim  2:11-12]  N.  J.  Hommes,  “Let  Women  be  Silent  in  the  Church: 
A  message  concerning  the  worship  service  and  the  decorum  to  be  observed 
by  women,”  CalvTheolJourn  4  (1,  ’69)  5-22. 

An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  NT  worship  service  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  women  to  teach  reveals  that  NT  teaching  (1)  was  a  mutually  inter¬ 
changeable  function  of  the  congregation’s  members,  (2)  was  done  by  means  of 
a  speech  (homily),  psalm,  hymn  or  spiritual  song,  (3)  contained  the  elements 
of  discussion  and  admonition,  (4)  could  be  done  by  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  (5)  was  open  to  many  as  long  as  there  was  sufficient  knowledge,  and 
(6)  was  done  by  a  rather  large  group  of  such  people  in  every  congregation. 

1  Tim  2:11-12  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  all  this  data  and  of  one  more 
essential  factor:  it  is  concerned  with  the  decorum  of  a  married  woman  at  a 
church  service,  oude  authentein  andros  (“playing  the  boss”  over  one’s  husband) 
is  most  likely  “a  very  pithy  and  juicy  expression  often  used  by  common  folk.” 
Hence  Paul  in  1  Tim  2:12  is  in  no  way  thinking  of  a  prohibition  against  women 
in  office.  What  he  is  concerned  about  here  is  to  uphold  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
housewife  and  that  ideal  simply  excludes  bossiness.  A  veto  against  women  in 
office  is  not  to  be  found  here. — S.E.S. 


Hebrews 

995.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Kerygma  of  Hebrews,”  Interpretation  23  (1,  ’69)  3- 

19. 

All  the  affirmations  of  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  are  present  in  Heb, 
but  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right  hand  of  God  is  here  elaborated  as  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  NT.  Christ  is  portrayed  as  the  royal  and  priestly  messiah 
whose  death  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  accepted  death  constitute  an  abiding 
force  in  the  eternal  order,  powerfully  acting  in  defense  of  mankind.  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  where  the  faithful  draw  near  to  God  and  where  Jesus  is  exalted  at  God’s 
right  hand  is  probably  understood  as  the  fellowship  of  saints.  This  common¬ 
wealth  of  saints  is  the  spiritual  Mount  Zion  to  which  believers  are  said  to  have 
come  (Heb  12:22).  Already  the  Christians  have  arrived  there  in  spirit  and 
rejoice  in  their  access  to  God  who  dwells  in  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful.  The 
OT  sacrifices  have  been  replaced  by  Jesus’  sacrifice,  and  it  was  through  his 
death  that  he  became  high  priest  and  his  people  entered  into  the  holy  place. 
Finally,  the  writer  insists  upon  the  unchanging  nature  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forever,  but  is  also  onward-moving,  always  leading 
his  people  forth  to  new  ventures  in  his  cause. — J.J.C. 
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996.  L.  Sabourin,  “Sacrificium  ut  liturgia  in  Epistula  ad  Hebraeos,”  Verb 
Dom  46  (4-5,  ’68)  235-258. 

The  study  examines  first  the  texts  of  Heb  and  of  other  NT  writings  in  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  “perfected”  ( teleiosai )  by  his  passion.  It  is  as  High 
Priest  in  his  sacrifice  that  Jesus  has  undergone  this  transformation  in  which 
he  transcended  the  earthly  limitations  and  acceded  fully  to  his  heavenly  status. 
A  new  interpretation  of  Heb  9:11  is  proposed.  “The  greater  and  more  perfect 
tent,”  it  is  claimed,  is  not  the  body  of  Christ,  whether  mortal  or  glorified  (cf. 
§§  10-627;  11-396),  but  the  new  liturgy  of  redemption,  in  which  Christ  by  his 
sacrifice  passed  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  thus  securing  an  eternal  redemption. 
The  two  orders  of  salvation,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  represented  by  Heb  as 
two  liturgies,  the  first  prefiguring  the  second.  Because  the  first  liturgy  existed 
in  the  desert  tent  ( skene ),  so  is  the  new  liturgy  of  redemption  also  called 
“tent.”  It  is  the  liturgy  of  the  transitus,  adumbrated  in  the  OT  expiatory  rites 
and  applied  by  Heb  to  Christ’s  sacrificial  passage  to  God.  This  sacrificial  liturgy 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  non-sacrificial  liturgy  in  heaven  (liturgy  of 
presence  and  of  intercession).  It  is  shown  how  this  interpretation  of  Heb  9:11 
suits  very  well  the  general  and  particular  (chaps.  8 — 10)  context  of  the  epistle, 
while  it  also  leads  to  more  satisfactory  and  consistent  explanations  of  other 
difficult  passages. 

It  is  then  better  seen,  for  example,  what  is  meant  by  Heb  10:19-20:  Christ 
opened  for  us  by  the  curtain  (not  “through”),  that  is,  by  his  flesh,  the  new  and 
living  way.  For  his  humanity,  by  sacrifice,  became  the  living  way  by  which  we 
accede  to  God,  when  we  become  like  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection  (Phil 
3:10,  11,  21).  It  is  also  explained  how  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  related  to  sin  and 
sin’s  domain,  the  flesh,  and  how  this  applies  to  the  difficult  Heb  9:23:  Jesus 
himself,  in  a  way,  was  purified  by  “the  better  sacrifices.”  Similar  notions  apply 
finally  to  “the  prayer  of  the  High  Priest”  (Heb  5:7-10).  All  this  illustrates 
besides  how  rewarding  can  be  the  concept  of  “sacrificial  redemption”  in  theo¬ 
logical  exegesis  and  how  closely  related  “priesthood”  and  “sacrifice”  appeared 
to  the  Auctor  ad  Hebraeos. — L.S.  (Author.) 


997r.  F.  Schroger,  Der  Verfasser  des  Hebrderbriefes  als  Schriftausleger  [cf. 

NT  A  13,  p.  162]. 

L.  Sabourin,  “Auctor  Epistolae  ad  Hebraeos  ut  interpres  Scripturae,”  Verb 
Dom  46  (4-5,  ’68)  275-285. — Some  of  the  more  exegetically  meaningful  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  book  are  summarized  under  the  following  headings:  “the  mean¬ 
ing  of  citations,”  “explicit  citations,”  “Jesus  the  High  Priest,”  “necessity  of  a 
superior  cult.”  The  reviewer  expresses  also  some  of  his  own  views  and  con¬ 
cludes:  “The  author  has  diligently  and  accurately  investigated  his  topic;  his 
book,  clearly  written  and  erudite,  will  be  helpful  for  future  studies  on  Hebrews.” 
— L.S.  (Author.) 
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998r. 


■,  Idem. 

J.  Swetnam,  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  130-132. — The  book  is  a  model  of 
German  industry,  order  and  accuracy.  The  vastness  of  the  approach — a  survey 
of  the  exegesis  of  all  the  OT  texts  cited  and  a  treatment  of  Philo’s  relation  to 
Heb — may  explain  why  much  of  the  work  seems  based  on  secondary  sources. 
The  volume  presents  a  challenge  to  scholars  who  may  find  the  author’s  stand 
unconvincing,  the  challenge  to  probe  Heb  again  for  a  defensible  exegesis.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  one  needs  to  examine  the  presupposition (s)  upon  which  the  author 
of  Heb  based  his  interpretation  of  the  OT.  The  reviewer  suggests  that  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  confidently  interprets  the  OT  because  he  is  convinced  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  and  that  the  relationship  of  man  to  God  through  Christ  as  the 
Son  is  the  rock-bottom  supposition  for  this  interpretation  of  the  OT. — J.J.C. 

999.  G.  W.  Grogan,  “Christ  and  His  People:  An  Exegetical  and  Theological 
Study  of  Hebrews  2:  5-18”  VoxEvang  6  (’69)  54-71. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  is  an  exegesis  of  the  passage ;  the  second  develops 
its  theological  content.  The  main  thought  is  the  solidarity  of  Christ  with  man 
in  general  and  with  his  people  in  particular,  and  the  conception  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  particularist.  This  solidarity  has  three  limiting  qualifications.  Jesus  is 
unique  in  his  person  for  he  is  divine  as  well  as  human ;  unique  in  his  character, 
for  he  is  sinless;  unique  in  certain  aspects  of  his  work,  for  he  has  effected  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  forever.  Solidarity  implies  sharing  a  common  manhood,  and 
Jesus  has  like  us  endured  humiliation,  suffering  and  death.  The  purpose  of  this 
solidarity  is  expressed  in  different  ways:  he  has  come  to  die  for  the  sake  of 
man  and  thus  to  restore  the  original  order;  like  Moses,  he  will  lead  his  people 
into  the  promised  land ;  and  like  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  he  enters  the  sanctuary 
with  the  atoning  blood.  Finally,  a  surprising  variety  of  expressions  are  used  to 
bring  out  this  relationship  of  Christ  to  his  people  which  has  two  essential  prop¬ 
erties  :  he  is  one  with  his  brethren  but  at  the  same  time  superior  to  them. — J.J.C. 

1000.  H.  N.  Bream,  “More  on  Hebrews  xii.  1,”  ExpTimes  80  (5,  ’69)  150- 

lSl. 

Contrary  to  J.  D.  Robb  [§  13-323]  several  examples  show  that  agon  can 
mean  “race.”  Also,  Robb  is  mistaken  in  holding  that  the  author  of  Heb  was  an 
orthodox  Jew  writing  to  orthodox  Jews. — J.J.C. 

1001.  W.  R.  Weeks,  “More  on  Hebrews  xii.  1,”  ExpTimes  80  (5,  ’69)  151. 

C.  H.  Dodd  [§  6-41]  correctly  stated  that  agon  means  an  assembly  for  public 
sports  and  then  any  athletic  event.  Since  we  have  no  English  term  covering 
every  kind  of  athletic  event,  we  must  translate  according  to  the  context  and 
render  Heb  12:1  “run  the  race.” — J.J.C. 
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Catholic  Epistles 

1002.  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “Covenant  Theology  in  1  Peter  1:1 — 2:10,”  Bib 
Today  42  (’69  )  2909-16. 

The  doctrine  of  the  covenant  permeates  the  whole  fabric  of  the  first  section 
of  1  Pet.  Election,  obedience,  sprinkling  with  blood,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 
the  abiding  word  of  God,  a  living  temple,  a  new  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  the 
people  of  God,  dispersion  as  foreigners — all  recalling  the  OT  covenant  theology 
— are  tightly  woven  together  in  1  Pet  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
Christians  faced  at  a  critical  period  in  their  history. — S.E.S. 

1003r.  R.  Bultmann,  Die  drei  J  ohannesbriefe  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  398;  §  13-328r]. 

D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  JournBibLit  88  (1,  ’69)  120-121. — The  review,  an  exten¬ 
sive  summary  and  critique,  concentrates  on  1  Jn,  and  the  following  remarks 
apply  to  that  epistle.  While  one  may  have  reservations  about  B’s  source  and 
redaction  hypotheses,  he  must  admire  his  sensitivity  for  the  meaning  and  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  the  material.  Some  critical  questions  remain  unanswered: 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Gnostic  conceptuality  of  the  source  to  the  false 
teaching  against  which  the  writer  fights?  Was  the  Vorlage  Christian?  Though 
the  letter  may  have  grown  by  accretion,  can  one  make  sense  of  the  complicated 
procedure  here  proposed? — J.J.C. 

1004.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LII.  ’Agape  et  ’Agapan  dans  les 
Lettres  johanniques,”  EphTheolLov  45  (1,  ’69)  125-127. 

A  critique  of  M.  de  Jonge’s  recent  article  on  1  Jn  4:7  [§  13-330]  which  com¬ 
plements  in  some  points  the  writer’s  own  article  [§  9-922].  The  love  of  God 
is  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  dej  understands  the  term  to  mean  God’s  love 
for  men  in  1  Jn  3:16,  17;  4:2.  He  correctly  interprets  the  term  to  mean  our 
love  for  God  in  1  Jn  4:20-21;  5:1-3.  In  this  latter  group  should  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  1  Jn  2:5,  15;  3:17;  4:12.— J.J.C. 

1005.  M.  Mees,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  VII  (P72)  und  die  Zitate  aus  dem  Judas- 
brief  bei  Clemens  von  Alexandrien,”  CiudDios  181  (3-4,  ’68)  551-559. 

Versions  and  quotations  of  scriptural  verses  may  give  an  insight  into  the 
context  of  a  passage  and  reveal  the  interests  dominant  in  understanding  a  text. 
The  Clementine  quotations  and  comments  on  Jude  5-6,  11-12,  22-23  are  here 
studied.  They  illustrate  how,  even  in  very  early  times,  biblical  texts  were 
changed  and  “corrected.”  The  patristic  usage  of  the  Bible  thus  manifests  the 
exegesis  of  a  period  and  is  therefore  valuable. — J.J.C. 

Apocalypse 

1006.  K.  Karner,  “Gegenwart  und  Endgeschichte  in  der  Offenbarung  des 
Johannes,”  TheolLitZeit  93  (9,  ’68)  641-652. 

John’s  portrayal  of  the  present  and  of  the  final  period  ( Endgeschichte )  of 
the  world  is  not  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  two  ages  proposed  by  Jewish  apoc- 
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alyptic  writers.  Unlike  them,  he  does  not  conceive  the  present  as  under  the 
dominion  of  this  (evil)  age  and  the  final  period  ( Endgeschichte )  as  the  in¬ 
breaking  of  the  new  age.  For  him,  both  the  present  and  the  final  period  ( End¬ 
geschichte ),  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  world,  are  under  the  lordship 
of  the  glorified  Christ.  Hence  the  Apoc  does  not  recognize  any  “intermediate 
time.”  The  present  already  belongs  to  the  final  period,  and  the  latter  is  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  seer  as  present.  The  parousia  indeed  introduces  the  fulfillment, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  what  now,  under  the  lordship  of  the  Lamb,  is  hidden  as 
an  eschatological  reality  will  then  be  unveiled  and  manifest  to  all.  The  Apoc 
says  nothing  about  a  delay  of  the  parousia;  that  problem  arose  only  when  the 
community  thought  of  itself  as  living  in  an  “intermediate  time”  and  began  to 
reckon  the  years  that  must  elapse  before  the  date  of  the  parousia. — J.J.C. 

1007.  J.  Schmid,  “Neue  griechische  Apocalypsehandschriften,”  ZeitNTWiss 
59  (3-4,  ’68)  250-58. 

This  catalog  of  19  previously  unknown  or  inaccessible  MSS  of  Apoc  continues 
the  list  begun  in  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  [§  6-526].  As  a  background  for 
this  list  the  author  summarizes  the  text  types  represented  among  Greek  MSS 
of  Apoc:  the  text  of  the  early  uncials,  the  text  used  by  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
in  the  6th  century,  the  so-called  “Koine”  text,  and  four  independent  mixed 
texts  combining  Andreas  and  the  Koine.  This  evidence,  plus  continuing  doubts 
in  the  Eastern  Church  about  this  book’s  canonicity,  make  it  doubtful  that  one 
can  speak  of  any  “official”  Byzantine  text  of  Apoc. — J.R.M. 

1008.  R.  L.  Thomas,  “The  Imprecatory  Prayers  Of  The  Apocalypse,”  BibSac 
126  (502,  ’69)  123-131. 

An  analysis  of  the  altar  and  incense  themes  and  the  imprecatory  prayers 
themselves  in  Rev.  “God’s  future  outpouring  of  wrath  upon  a  rejecting  world 
will  come  in  answer  to  heavenly  petitions  offered  by  His  saints.” 

Apoc,  cf.  §  13-785. 
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1009r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Grundriss  der  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf. 
NT  A  12,  p.  267;  §§  13-688r— 689r]. 

D.  Flusser,  Biblica  49  (4,  ’68)  577-581. — Extensive  summary  and  critique. 
The  volume  is  a  splendid  achievement,  a  fine  synthesis,  and  it  shows,  especially 
in  its  presentation  of  Pauline  theology,  how  fruitful  Bultmann’s  approach  to  the 
NT  can  be.  Among  the  finest  parts  of  the  book  are  the  pages  on  John  and 
Paul.  C  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  theologies  of  the  primitive  and  of  the 
Hellenistic  communities,  and  this  failure  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  study. 
He  has  made  a  very  important  contribution  by  working  out  the  Christologies 
of  the  various  writings,  but  one  wishes  he  had  worked  out  the  growth  of  NT 
Christology.  Also,  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  separate  the  assured  results 
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of  redaction-criticism  from  those  of  form-criticism.  The  writing  shows  C’s  liv¬ 
ing  faith,  his  identification  with  his  subject  and  his  ability  to  bring  modern 
man  into  close  contact  with  the  NT. — J.J.C. 

lOlOr.  - ,  Idem. 

C.  Maurer,  “Conzelmanns  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  KirchRef 
Schweiz  124  (24,  ’68)  373-374. — The  volume  closely  parallels  Bultmann’s  1953 
work,  incorporating  the  findings  of  scholarship  since  that  date.  To  understand 
C,  the  reader  really  needs  to  know  his  teacher  Bultmann.  However,  in  the 
treatment  of  Paul  and  more  so  in  John,  C  departs  somewhat  from  his  master’s 
anthropological  approach.  C  insists  that  the  historical  Jesus  is  not  a  theme  of 
NT  theology;  but  how  can  Jesus’  works  and  his  way  to  the  cross  be  left  out  of 
consideration  here?  Unfortunately  there  is  no  work  on  NT  theology  for  those 
who  find  existential  theology  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  understanding 
the  NT.— J.J.C. 

101  lr.  O.  Cullmann,  Salvation  in  History  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  143;  §  13-690r]. 

D.  A.  Priebe,  Dialog  8  (2,  ’69)  146-147. — Brief  summary.  Extended  critique. 
The  book  is  useful  as  a  summary  of  a  position  that  continues  to  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  some  circles,  even  though  it  seems  strangely  old-fashioned.  Though 
C  argues  for  a  presuppositionless  approach  to  the  NT,  he  himself  imposes  his 
own  theological  position  on  the  material  with  no  apparent  awareness  that  this 
is  taking  place.  The  problem  of  presuppositions  is  also  reflected  in  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  geometric  picture  of  linear  history.  It  would  be  better  to  give  up 
the  geometry  and  to  talk  of  a  mosaic  of  different  theologies  and  perspectives 
that  can  differ,  conflict  and  even  appear  as  mutually  exclusive.  “Precisely  the 
diversity  within  the  New  Testament  should  help  us  to  avoid  identifying  one 
kind  of  theology  as  grasping  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  distinction  from 
other  kinds  of  theology  .  .  .  .” — S.E.S. 

1012.  P.-Y.  Emery,  “Meditazione  della  Scrittura.  saggio  spirituale,”  Servitium 
2  (8,  ’68)  513-550. 

An  Italian  version  of  E’s  1960  article  in  VerhCaro  [§  5-819]. 

1013r.  G.  E.  Ladd,  The  Pattern  of  New  Testament  Truth  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  165]. 

D.  E.  Holwerda,  CalvTheolJ ourn  4  (1,  ’69)  145-147. — Summary.  Praised 
as  a  concise,  readable  presentation  of  NT  salvation-history.  It  is  heartily  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  some  questions  demand  further  attention.  Is  it  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  differences  of  John  and  Paul  from  the  Synoptics  by  a  simple 
suggestion  that  their  message  has  been  “adapted  to  a  Hellenistic  audience”? 
The  proof  that  John  and  Paul  do  not  fall  into  a  Greek  dualism  is  not  a  proof 
that  Greek  dualism  or  Gnosticism  had  no  influence  on  the  form  in  which  their 
perspectives  are  expressed. — S.E.S. 
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1014.  J.  I.  V icentini,  “Teologia  biblica  y  los  or'igenes  cristianos,”  Stromata 
24  (1,  ’68)  135-140. 

A  bulletin  of  seven  recent  books  on  NT  theological  themes  and  the  NT  world. 

Eschatology 

1015.  C.  Clark,  “Death  and  Resurrection  in  Christian  Living,”  IrEcclRec 
110  (3,  ’68)  137-144. 

“Eventual  physical  death  and  final  resurrection  will  be  in  the  Christian,  as 
it  was  in  Christ,  the  consummation  of  a  life-long  process:  a  process  of  witness¬ 
ing  to  the  Father’s  love  and  responding  to  the  challenge  of  that  love,  whatever 
the  cost.  It  will  be  a  purifying  process,  guided  by  the  Risen  Lord  and  effected 
through  the  promptings  of  His  Spirit,  involving  the  Christian  in  a  constant 
struggle  of  death  to  selfishness  and  resurrection  to  more  vigorous  life  in  Christ.” 

1016.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “Escatologia  neotestamentaria,”  Stromata  24  (1,  ’68) 
146-153. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  publications  by  R.  Schnackenburg,  A.  Schweitzer, 
P.  Vielhauer,  H.  de  Baar,  A.  Salas,  J.  Ernst  and  E.  Dinkier,  all  of  which  relate 
to  NT  eschatology. 

1017.  P.  Dacquino,  “Human  Joy  and  the  Hereafter  in  the  Biblical  Books,” 
Concilium  39  (’68)  17-31. 

Joy  in  the  OT  often  has  earthly  reasons,  but  much  more  often  its  justifica¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  Yahweh.  Gradually  in  the  OT  writ¬ 
ings  there  emerges  the  firm  belief  in  the  joys  of  the  future  life.  The  Prophets 
portrayed  eschatological  joy  as  man’s  restoration  to  the  blessed  state  which 
God  had  intended  for  him  in  the  beginning.  The  Gospels  speak  of  Jesus  as  the 
messiah,  as  one  who  was  to  inaugurate  the  eschatological  era,  and  they  em¬ 
phasize  the  joy  and  exultation  that  accompanied  him.  Jesus’  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  have  ushered  in  the  eschatological  salvation,  but  this  salvation  is  not 
yet  full  and  complete.  Today  Christians  need  to  recapture  the  true  dimensions 
of  that  salvation;  they  should  not  merely  wait  passively  for  complete  salvation 
but  strive  to  anticipate  it  in  the  world  by  means  of  their  efforts,  progress  and 
achievements  in  the  quest  for  a  better  life. — J.J.C. 

1018.  A.  George,  “The  Judgment  of  God,”  Concilium  41  (’69)  9-23. 

From  its  earliest  pages,  the  OT  directs  the  gaze  of  the  People  of  God  toward 
the  future,  the  salvation  imminent  at  the  end  of  the  present  era,  called  by  various 
names,  but  especially  the  Judgment  of  God.  These  prophetic  proclamations  al¬ 
ways  seek  to  inspire  faith,  conversion  and  hope.  Right  now  the  people  must 
turn  to  God,  and  the  eschatological  oracles  attempt  to  stress  the  acute  urgency 
of  this  step. 
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To  depict  the  judgment,  Jesus  utilizes  these  OT  themes:  the  resurrection, 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the  wicked, 
the  fire  of  Gehenna  and  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  he  also 
passes  over  some  of  the  traditional  images :  salvation  localized  on  Zion ;  Israel’s 
political  sovereignty  over  the  other  nations;  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
salvation  era.  Thus  Jesus  clearly  underlines  the  essentially  religious  character 
of  salvation. 

Throughout  both  Testaments,  the  various  depictions  of  the  judgment  are  not 
meant  to  describe  it  so  much  as  to  summon  men  to  a  conversion  in  faith. — J.M. 

1019.  A.  Grabner-Haider,  “The  Biblical  Understanding  of  ‘Resurrection’  and 
‘Glorification,’  ”  Concilium  41  (’69)  66-81. 

The  resurrection  and  glorification  themes  hold  pride  of  place  within  the  NT 
eschatological  proclamation  of  faith. 

Although  the  cry  “God  is  dead !”  rings  passionately  through  the  cultic  myths 
of  the  ancient  East,  and  even  in  the  earliest  OT  books  the  underworld  is  the 
world  of  the  dead  and  implies  permanent  removal  from  Yahweh’s  face,  gradu¬ 
ally  the  belief  arises  that  Yahweh  is  also  Lord  of  the  underworld.  This  is  clearly 
the  beginning  of  the  biblical  hope  in  resurrection.  It  takes  more  definite  shape 
in  postexilic  literature;  in  fact,  Jewish  apocalypticism  is  the  champion  of  hope 
in  universal  resurrection  with  its  basic  testimony:  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

In  view  of  his  resurrection,  Christ  is  already  and  essentially  “he  who  was 
raised  up,”  which  is  to  say  he  is  already  glorified.  When  the  NT  speaks  of 
resurrection  and  glorification  it  is  referring  to  the  body.  Men  who  await  bodily 
resurrection  await,  in  effect,  participation  in  the  infinity,  glory  and  life  of  God. 
The  NT  goal  is  to  see  all  men  developing  fully  as  such:  they  must  not  refuse 
new  life  but  embrace  it. — J.M. 

1020r.  A.  L.  Moore,  The  Parousia  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  144; 
§  12-1039r]. 

W.  Schmithals,  TheolLitZeit  93  (9,  ’68)  664-665. — Summary.  This  clear 
and  well  written  volume  oversimplifies  the  NT  data  for  the  sake  of  a  theory. 
As  an  interpretation  of  the  parousia  expectation  the  theory  is  impressive  and 
debatable,  but  as  a  presentation  of  what  the  NT  says  about  the  parousia  expec¬ 
tation  it  is  disappointing.  Furthermore,  M  has  not  mastered  the  fundamental 
need  of  interpreting  ancient  mythological  concepts,  a  lack  evident  in  his  attacks 
upon  Bultmann. — J.J.C. 

1021.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  “The  Interpretation  of  Eschatology,”  Concilium  41 
(’69)  42-56. 

The  Christian  believes  that  the  living  God  showed  the  uniqueness  and  power 
of  his  unconditional  love  for  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  revealed  himself  as 
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man’s  salvation.  The  development  of  dogma  shows  that,  in  order  to  be  faithful 
to  this  original  event,  the  church  was  constantly  obliged  to  give  a  fresh  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  apostolic  interpretation  found  in  the  books  of  the  NT. 

We  listen  to  this  message  now,  in  our  own  age.  The  relevance  of  this  mes¬ 
sage  concerning  the  ultimate  things  implies  the  need  to  analyze  our  own  sphere 
of  understanding,  so  that  examination  of  the  church’s  2,000-year-old  tradition 
is  a  hermeneutical  requirement  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  confession 
of  the  esc  hat  a. 

Today  we  observe  a  basic  shift  in  the  way  man  looks  at  history:  in  our  old 
culture,  we  almost  naturally  projected  God  into  the  past — today,  however,  our 
culture  is  firmly  turned  toward  the  future  as  something  that  our  culture  itself 
must  build.  Therefore,  eschatology  does  not  allow  us  to  withdraw  from  earthly 
history  because  only  in  the  depth  of  this  history  can  eternity  begin  to  take 
shape.  On  this  basis,  theology  can  be  seen  as  the  rational  and  meaningful  un¬ 
folding  of  that  which  shows  itself  as  history. — J.M. 

1022.  K.  Stalder,  “Das  Leben  aus  der  Zukunft  in  der  Sicht  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments,”  IntKirchZeit  58  (3,  ’68)  155-181. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  eschatology  of  J.  Weiss,  A.  Schweitzer,  R.  Bult- 
mann  and  his  students,  the  question  discussed  is:  How  was  the  future  brought 
to  expression  in  the  NT?  Three  areas  are  explored.  (1)  Apocalyptic  literature 
is  not  mere  speculation  about  the  future.  Rather  it  addresses  concrete  situations 
and  problems  which  must  be  solved.  Christian  apocalyptic  interprets  the  Christ- 
event  in  light  of  the  OT  witness  for  the  present  and  future  of  the  church;  and 
it  points  out  decisions  which  the  church  must  make  in  the  future.  (2)  In  the 
NT,  the  future  is  conceived  in  relationship  to  the  Christ-event.  Only  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  his  call  to  follow  and  join  him  can  man  be  liberated 
from  evil  powers  and  thus  be  saved  for  a  good  present  and  future.  (3)  The 
disclosure  and  promise  of  the  future  are  expressed  through  the  divine  claim, 
law  and  paraenesis.  These  point  the  way  and  outline  specific  steps  men  may 
take  to  achieve  the  good  present  and  future  life  which  God  provides. 

These  NT  concepts  of  life  in  the  future  can  be  relevant  in  preaching  today: 

(1)  to  interpret  present  experience  with  reference  to  the  future  enfolded  in  it, 

(2)  to  bind  present  and  future  together  so  that  the  life  of  the  future  becomes 
concrete  in  the  present,  and  (3)  to  preach  the  Law  as  a  concrete  confirmation 
of  salvation. — R.L.S. 


Sacraments 

1023.  A.  Bea,  “A  Eucaristia  e  a  uniao  des  cristaos,”  RevistCultBib  4  (8-9, 
’67)  34-46. 

A  Portuguese  version  of  the  late  Cardinal’s  article  on  the  Eucharist  and 
unity  [§  11-1163]. 
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1024.  M.  M.  Bourke,  “The  Catholic  Priest:  Man  of  God  for  Others,”  Worship 
43  (2,  ’69)  68-81. 

The  evidence  in  the  NT  and  early  Christian  writings  is  examined  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  role  of  the  priest  today.  The  NT  never  uses  the  term  “priest”  of 
any  individual  except  Christ,  the  high  priest.  At  present  the  designation  “a 
man  for  others”  may  well  describe  the  priest’s  role  which  is  essentially  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  words  of  Jesus  urging  his  followers  to  be  like  him  the  slave 
and  servant  of  all  (Mk  10:42-45).  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  Paul, 
Timothy  and  Titus  and  the  presbyters  of  the  Pastorals,  and  the  link  is  ordina¬ 
tion  or  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  episkopoi-presbyteroi  of  the  Pastorals  can 
be  considered  to  be  those  presbyters  who  had  the  function  of  directing  and 
teaching  in  the  church.  Such  an  ordained  ministry,  E.  Kasemann  believes,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deviation  from  the  original  tradition.  However,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pastorals  into  the  canon  and  the  practice  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  for  centuries  creates  at  least  the  presumption  that  the  development  was 
of  the  Spirit  and  not  a  series  of  false  steps.  As  portrayed  in  the  Pastorals,  the 
teacher  should,  like  the  priest  of  today,  present  the  apostolic  faith  with  complete 
fidelity  and  at  the  same  time  in  terms  of  new  situations  which  arise.  1  Clement 
shows  that  the  author,  by  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Eucharist,  came  to  see 
its  ministers  as  priests  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them  because  of  their  special  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Jesus  the  high  priest.  Evidently  we  have  nothing  here  of  the  idea 
of  the  earthly  priest  as  himself  mediator  between  God  and  men. — J.J.C. 

1025.  W.  B.  Hunt,  “Ordination  in  the  New  Testament.  A  Southern  Baptist  Ap¬ 
proach,”  SW J ournTheol  11  (2,  ’69)  9-27. 

The  Southern  Baptist  tradition  has  generally  recognized  a  NT  foundation 
(e.g.  Acts  13:3;  14:23;  1  Tim  4:14,  etc.)  for  ministerial  ordination  and  for 
two  grades  of  church  officers:  pastor  and  deacons.  It  also  assumes  that  the 
present-day  ordination  and  role  of  pastor  in  the  Southern  Baptist  church  are 
in  accord  with  NT  tradition.  Recent  studies,  however,  have  made  several  modi¬ 
fications  in  this  view.  No  one  church  today  can  equate  its  structure  with  de¬ 
finitive  NT  teaching;  the  NT  gives  no  detailed  description  of  the  ordained 
ministry;  the  NT  stands  in  judgment  over  every  idea  of  the  clergyman  in 
Christian  history.  Current  biblical  themes  of  church  as  servant,  ministry  of  the 
laity,  church  as  mission,  etc.,  call  for  reform  in  the  existing  patterns  of  min¬ 
istry  and  ordination. — D.A.M. 

1026.  E.  Kilmartin,  “The  Last  Supper  and  the  Earliest  Eucharists  of  the 
Church,”  Concilium  40  (’69)  35-47. 

At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  made  explicit  the  meaning  of  the  meals  taken 
with  sinners  during  his  public  life  while  instituting  the  meal  of  the  kingdom 
in  its  ecclesial  dimension.  The  recorded  words  and  actions  over  the  bread  and 
cup  indicate  that  Jesus  intended  to  mediate  by  the  bread  and  wine  not  merely 
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a  personal  share  in  the  table  blessing  but  more  properly  a  share  in  the  blessings 
derived  from  his  “given  body”  and  “shed  blood.”  Understood  as  a  memorial  of 
that  meal,  the  Eucharist  of  the  primitive  church  was  viewed  as  having  a  func¬ 
tion  analogous  to  the  memorial  celebrations  of  the  OT :  a  means  of  personal 
encounter  with  the  kyrios  and  the  power  of  his  redemptive  work. 

The  Easter  meals  provided  a  bridge  between  the  meals  of  the  public  life  and 
the  post-Easter  meals  of  the  church.  After  the  experience  of  eating  with  the 
risen  Lord,  Christians  could  not  come  together  without  the  conviction  that  the 
kyrios  was  in  their  midst,  a  presence  experienced  especially  in  the  “breaking 
of  the  bread.”  The  oldest  account  of  the  post-Easter  meals  (Acts  2:46-47a) 
indicates  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  daily  event  and  marked  by  eschatological  joy 
born  of  the  awareness  of  the  presence  of  the  kyrios  and  the  conviction  of  his 
imminent  coming.  Within  10  years  the  rites  of  the  bread  and  cup  were  joined 
together  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  This  rearrangement  testifies  to  the 
conviction  that  a  special  presence  of  the  Lord  was  related  to  the  bread  and 
wine. 

Reflecting  on  the  feeding  miracles,  the  primitive  church  consciously  associated 
them  with  the  Eucharist  and  added  Eucharistic  coloring  so  that  they  present  a 
very  early  confession  of  faith  in  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  and  fall  into  the 
class  of  kerygmatic  miracle  stories. — E.J.K.  (Author.) 

1027.  R.  Le  Deaut,  “The  Eucharist  a  paschal  meal,”  DocLife  19  (3,  ’69) 
136-145;  (4,  ’69)  188-196. 

The  Eucharist  is  a  sacrificial  covenant  meal  which  puts  the  Lord’s  Passover 
before  us.  This  idea  developed  in  two  stages:  (1)  from  biblical  meals  to  Jesus’ 
farewell  meal,  (2)  from  the  Passover  of  Egypt  to  the  eternal  Passover. — S.E.S. 

1028.  M.  McNamara,  “The  Liturgical  Assemblies  and  Religious  Worship  of 
the  Early  Christians,”  Concilium  42  (’69)  20-36. 

The  worshiping  community  played  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
NT,  even  though  the  NT  information  on  liturgy  is  incidental.  The  earliest 
Christians  continued  their  attachment  to  the  Temple  (though  they  scarcely  of¬ 
fered  sacrifice)  and  also  broke  bread  at  assemblies  in  private  homes  accompa¬ 
nied  by  apostolic  teaching  and  prayer.  Variety  of  worship  in  the  Pauline  assem¬ 
blies  did  not  contravene  apostolic  regulative  authority.  The  factors  of  Christian 
worship  (Lord’s  day,  feast  of  Easter,  Lord’s  Supper  and  breaking  of  bread, 
instruction,  prayer,  hymns  and  Scripture  reading)  are  briefly  contrasted  with 
synagogue  worship  to  show  the  originality  of  Christian  worship. — S.E.S. 

1029.  J.  K.  Parratt,  “The  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  the  New  Testament.  A  Re¬ 
examination  in  the  Light  of  the  Hebrew  Terminology,”  ExpTimes  80 
(7,  ’69)  210-214. 

The  imposing  of  hands  to  effect  healing  is  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
but  has  no  direct  OT  counterpart.  Acts  knows  three  distinct  uses  of  the  laying 
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on  of  hands:  as  a  rite  of  healing,  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  finally  as  a  rite  of 
ordination.  But  only  initiation  was  regarded  as  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  study  of  the  OT  terms  used  for  initiation  and  ordination  would  indicate 
that  behind  the  imposition  of  hands  in  Christian  initiation  lies,  not  the  idea  of 
initiation,  but  simply  of  blessing,  i.e.,  sim,  sit,  rather  than  sdmak.  The  basic 
point  of  Acts  8:17  and  19:6  is  the  imparting  of  spiritual  gifts.  But  this  clearly 
was  not  regarded  as  taking  place  in  any  purely  mechanical  way.  According  to 
Acts  8:15  the  rite  was  preceded  by  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  prayer  was  ordinarily  linked  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
latter  can  be  understood  as  the  outward  accompaniment  of  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  apostle  on  behalf  of  the  new  convert.  It  signifies  in  outward  form  the 
act  of  blessing  and  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  physical  transference  of 
power  (cf.  Gen  48:15  ff.).  Occasionally  in  the  OT  blessing  involved  a  simple 
raising  of  the  hand,  and  Lk  24:50  represents  the  ascending  Christ  as  lifting  his 
hands  in  blessing  upon  the  disciples.  Significantly  this  act  is  closely  associated 
with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (24:49).  In  sum,  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
Christian  initiation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  semikd  of  ordination  but  rather 
is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  sit  of  OT  blessing. — J.J.C. 

1030.  H.  Schurmann,  “Jesus’  Words  in  the  Light  of  His  Actions  at  the  Last 
Supper,”  Concilium  40  (’69)  119-131. 

At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  made  use  of  the  rite  of  breaking  of  bread  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal  and  the  rite  of  the  blessing  of  the  cup  at  the  end  of  the 
meal  to  offer  eschatological  salvation  as  the  fruit  of  his  death.  By  so  doing  he 
represented  his  death  symbolically.  Thus  compared  with  the  Greek  conception 
of  the  sacraments,  the  direction  of  the  symbolism  is  reversed:  the  sign  is  in 
the  gift,  the  gift  is  not  the  effect  of  the  sign.  The  effected  gift  signifies  some¬ 
thing;  the  sign  does  not  primarily  effect  something.  Such  symbolism  presup¬ 
poses  a  realistic  conception  of  the  Eucharist.  The  words  which  accompany  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  indicate  what  kind  of  a  saving  food  is  actu¬ 
ally  being  given  with  the  bread  and  wine  which  is  distributed  in  so  unusual  a 
way  to  all.  Thus  bread  and  wine  are  not  given  as  food  and  drink  in  order  to 
represent  Jesus’  death  as  salvific  purely  symbolically,  but  because  they  are  sal- 
vific  gifts.  And  the  explanatory  words  are  not  merely  intended  to  identify  what 
is  proffered  with  “body”  and  “blood,”  but,  in  different  ways,  are  concerned  to 
characterize  them  as  saving  gifts. — E.J.K. 

1031.  F.  Stagg,  “The  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  New  Testament,”  RevExp  66  (1, 
’69)  5-14. 

Analysis  of  the  words  of  institution  in  Paul  and  the  Synoptics  reveals  how 
the  early  church  understood  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  covenantal  theme  in  Mk- 
Mt  is  based  upon  the  covenant  theology  of  the  Torah  (Exod  24:8)  and  in 
Paul-Lk  on  that  of  the  prophets  (Jer  31:33  ff.).  Jesus  himself  is  the  sacrifice, 
and  he  invites  his  disciples  to  remember  his  sacrifice  by  reliving  it.  Participation 
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in  the  body  and  blood  is  related  not  only  to  covenant  and  sacrifice  but  also  to 
the  idea  of  the  eschatological  banquet  of  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  an  antici¬ 
pation. — D.J.H. 


Morality 

1032.  O.  GarcIa  de  la  Fuente,  “La  reparacion  personal  por  el  pecado  en  el 
Nuevo  Testamento,”  CiudDios  181  (1,  ’68)  44-70. 

Personal  reparation  is  understood  as  the  compensation  and  satisfaction  that 
man  offers  to  God  for  the  offenses  and  omissions,  either  personal  or  collective, 
by  which  the  uncreated  Love  has  been  violated.  Although  the  vocabulary  of  the 
NT  does  not  contain  the  term  explicitly,  the  idea,  however,  does  exist  in  it. 
The  foundation  for  this  subjective  satisfaction  (Christ’s  expiation  on  the  cross 
was  the  perfect  and  objective  satisfaction)  is  the  doctrine  of  the  mystical  body. 
Christians  must  become  one  with  Christ,  follow  his  example,  and  be  collabora¬ 
tors  in  his  work  of  reparation.  Jesus  did  not  die  to  save  us  from  dying  and  from 
offering  satisfaction.  He  died  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  us  and  to  grant  us  the 
power  to  personally  satisfy  by  means  of  his  merits  and  satisfactions.  Another 
very  important  aspect  of  this  satisfaction  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  metanoia. 
The  verb  metanoed  is  found  34  times  in  the  NT.  The  noun  appears  22  times. 
It  means  an  inner  change,  a  radical  conversion,  a  total  break  with  the  sinful 
past,  and  also  implies  self-denial  and  satisfaction.  Such  metanoia  is  associated 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  salvation,  and  must 
be  manifested  by  contrition,  remorse  and  satisfaction  proper,  as  seen  e.g.  in 
the  case  of  Zacchaeus  (Lk  19:1  ff.)  who  was  willing  to  give  half  of  his  be¬ 
longings  to  the  poor  and  make  up  for  possible  wrongs  by  contributing  four 
times  as  much. — J.C. 

1033.  W.  Lillie,  “Towards  a  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Punishment,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  21  (4,  ’68)  449-461. 

A  review  of  the  biblical  data  (principally  OT)  shows  that  the  Bible  recog¬ 
nizes  retributive,  deterrent,  educative,  reformatory  and  expiatory  factors  in 
punishment  (which  always  implies  some  suffering).  Besides  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment  as  an  expression  of  public  resentment,  the  lex  talionis  also  afforded  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  victim  or  his  tribe  and  it  also  urged  a  proportion  between  the 
degree  of  punishment  and  the  degree  of  wrongdoing.  While  many  today  na¬ 
ively  consider  the  reformatory  theory  of  punishment  to  be  the  most  Christian 
view,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  suffering  as  such  is  ever  reformative.  The 
Christian  faith  sees  any  sharing  in  Christ’s  suffering  as  a  source  of  blessing. 
Scripture  gives  us  three  important  lessons  on  punishment:  (1)  God’s  law  is 
to  be  taken  seriously,  (2)  a  loving  God  uses  the  sufferings  of  his  children  to 
work  out  his  purposes  of  good  for  them,  and  (3)  we  live  in  a  moral  universe 
where  wrongdoing  normally  leads  to  disaster. — S.E.S. 
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1034.  H.  Mueller,  “La  moralidad  del  nacionalismo  en  la  Sagrada  Escritura,” 
RevistBib  30  (3,  ’68)  149-154. 

The  teaching  of  the  church  from  apostolic  times  has  been  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  God.  The  passages  in  Paul  which  speak  of  the  relation  of  Jews  to 
Gentiles  and  insist  upon  equality  could  apply  perfectly  to  the  problem  of  inte¬ 
gration  today,  if  one  substitutes  for  Jew  and  Gentile  the  terms  white  and  black. 

-JJ.c. 

1035r.  C.  Spicq,  Theologie  morale  du  Nouveau  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  269]. 

F.  Dreyfus,  RevBib  75  (4,  ’68)  593-595. — Description  of  method  and  con¬ 
tents.  The  work  has  succeeded  in  its  aims  and  should  prove  extremely  useful. 
One  might  question  whether  the  juxtaposed  analyses  of  moral  themes  consti¬ 
tutes  a  real  NT  moral  “theology,”  but  S  himself  has  hesitated  to  call  his  work 
by  this  title.— G.W.M. 

Various  Themes 

1036.  J.  Alfaro,  “Encarnacion  y  Revelacion,”  Gregorianum  49  (3,  ’68)  431- 
459. 

A  very  detailed  and  extensive  theological  treatment  concludes  that  the  incar¬ 
nation  and  revelation  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  mystery. — J.J.C. 

1037.  P.-E.  Bonnard,  “Le  mystere  du  couple  dans  l’Lcriture.  Dieu  et  le  Mari- 
age,”  EspVie  79  (7,  ’69)  97-103. 

Marriage  is  studied  as  it  is  in  ordinary  life,  as  regulated  by  human  and  di¬ 
vine  laws  and  as  sanctified  by  God.  Matrimony  is  sacred  because  marital  love 
fulfills  God’s  will,  manifests  God’s  creative  power  and  illustrates  his  love  for 
his  people.  In  Jesus  the  revelation  of  God  as  spouse  reaches  its  highest  fulfill¬ 
ment,  for  in  him  all  the  virtues  of  matrimony — love,  fecundity,  unique  devotion 
and  indissolubility — are  sublimated. — J.J.C. 

1038.  J.  A.  de  Aldama,  “Origen  de  las  formulas  dogmaticas,”  EstEcl  43  (164, 
’68)  5-14. 

Historically,  dogmatic  formulas  were  born  because  of  a  deep  need  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  both  as  a  means  of  discrimination  between  Christians  and 
Jews  (the  first  one  is  found  in  Acts  2:36  as  pronounced  by  Peter)  and  also 
as  expressions,  in  times  of  persecution,  of  the  link  with  the  true  tradition  in 
the  testimony  of  the  martyrs.  Later,  they  were  needed  because  of  deviations 
and  heresies  within  the  church.  Theologically,  however,  dogmatic  formulas 
were  necessary  because  of  the  exigency  of  a  total  identity  between  what  God 
had  said  and  revealed  and  what  Christians  believed  in  their  act  of  faith.  Such 
exigency  became  more  relevant  when  God’s  revelation  was  closed  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  The  object  of  the  act  of  faith  is  not  the  dogmatic  formu¬ 
lation  but  the  truth  enclosed  in  it.  However,  such  formulation  serves  as  a  means 
to  reach  the  latter. — J.C. 
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1039.  L.-M.  De  Candido,  “i  carismi.  doni  dello  Spirito  alia  chiesa,”  Servitium 
2  (8,  ’68)  583-590. 

Special  charisms  were  given  to  nascent  Christianity,  and  their  number,  their 
nature  and  relative  importance  are  studied  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  hier¬ 
archy.  The  Spirit  still  remains  in  the  church  today,  and  certain  of  his  gifts, 
especially  charity,  are  much  needed  and  most  effective. — J.J.C. 

1040.  S.  Freyne,  “The  Religious  Life:  the  Following  of  Christ,”  Furrow  20 
(5,  ’69)  239-248. 

The  NT  provides  a  basis  for  the  teaching  that  the  religious  life  is  intended 
for  the  whole  church  and  is  directed  to  all  men,  for  it  teaches  that  men  are 
responsible  for  spreading  the  way  of  Christ  and  for  deepening  an  awareness  of 
that  way  in  others  by  means  of  the  witness-  or  sign-value  of  religious  life. — 

S.E.S. 

1041.  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  “The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  ChurchQuart  1 
(4,  ’69)  298-306. 

There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  OT ;  the  NT  inadequately 
supports  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third  hypostasis  (i.e.  “Person”) 
within  a  Trinitarian  Godhead.  A  few  Fathers  see  the  Spirit  in  some  OT  refer¬ 
ences  to  wisdom,  but  there  is  no  sustained  or  elaborated  tradition  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Even  the  NT  passages  which  speak  of  the  Spirit  as  a  personal  agent  (the 
“Paraclete”  sayings  in  Jn;  Acts  16:6,  etc.)  must  be  set  against  the  many  other 
NT  passages  which  speak  of  the  spirit  in  an  impersonal  way.  NT  pneumatology 
is  deeply  eschatological.  “The  Spirit  is  God  as  the  dynamic,  the  life-giving 
power  of  the  Church,  the  unseen  Lord,  Master,  Guide  and  Inspirer  of  the 
Christian  community  .  .  .  peculiarly  associated  with  prayer,  with  religious 
experience,  with  everything  that  has  to  do  with  man’s  response  to  God  in  the 
New  Testament.”  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God-at-the-end-of-the-world,  reigning 
over  his  people  at  the  last  time,  creating  and  sustaining  a  community.  These 
functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  an  eschatological  significance  as  the  signs 
and  activity  of  God  in  the  new  age,  are  the  proper  basis  for  the  later  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  realized  eschatology,  and  so  despite  the  troubles  the  Fa¬ 
thers  had  with  the  concept  and  its  formulation,  it  could  not  be  reduced  nor  dis¬ 
missed  nor  demoted.  Eschatology,  and  therefore  the  Spirit,  puts  all  previous 
history  under  a  question  mark.  We  cannot  tie  God  down  to  history.  God  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Further,  the  Spirit  is  God  in  human  experience  (wherefore  the 
doctrine  is  elusive  and  possibly  self-deceptive). — S.E.S. 

1042.  E.  Haulotte,  “Les  paradoxes  de  l’esperance  dans  l’Ancien  et  le  Nou¬ 
veau  Testament,”  Christus  16  (61,  ’69)  76-92. 

Hope  is  an  essential  constituent  of  life  and  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  course 
of  salvation-history  which  symbolically  encompasses  both  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  that  of  each  individual.  From  Abraham  through  the  covenant,  the 
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conquest,  etc.,  there  was  a  confident  experiential  awareness  of  Yahweh’s  pres¬ 
ence.  The  culminating  point  of  OT  hope  is  found  in  the  prophets  and  the  in¬ 
vocatory  psalms.  But  the  experience  reflected  in  the  postexilic  period  (Job  and 
Qoh  especially)  reached  a  new  expression  of  hope  in  the  Maccabean  martyr¬ 
dom.  Jesus’  resurrection  is  the  proper  place  of  hope  which  is  precisely  the 
experience  of  the  risen  Jesus  (1  Cor  15).  In  the  NT  the  experience  of  the 
resurrection  and  hope  are  the  same  thing.  Similarly  the  experience  of  the 
Spirit  is  coextensive  with  hope  and  it  is  with  the  Spirit  that  the  function  of 
invocation  reappears. — S.E.S. 

1043.  R.  Horsky  and  L.  Kopecky,  “Bibliaj  fundamentoj  de  ekumenismo” 
[Biblical  Foundation  of  Ecumenism],  BibRevuo  4  (5,  ’68)  21-27. 

The  NT  concept  of  ekklesia  provides  both  a  basis  and  a  program  for  internal 
and  external  ecumenism. — S.E.S. 

1044.  J.  Leclercq,  “The  Universal  Declaration  and  the  Gospel,”  LumVit  24 
(1,  ’69)  50-62. 

Reflections  on  the  relations  between  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  (of  the  United  Nations)  and  the  major  facets  of  the  Gospel  message. 

1045.  F.  Levesque,  “Les  Signes  des  temps,”  SciEsp  20  (3,  ’68)  351-362. 

The  author  retraces  in  the  Bible  the  development  of  concern  for  the  signs  of 
the  time  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Jewish-Christian  thought. 
We  thus  perceive  how  history  remains  a  privileged  place  of  the  divine  presence 
and  how  the  discernment  of  signs  of  this  presence  remains  even  today  for  the 
Christian  an  essential  task  in  order  to  follow  Christ.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Savior  into  the  world  and  with  his  glorification,  human  existence  henceforth 
enters  into  history  by  its  relation  to  this  exaltation  of  Christ.  Everything  is 
thus  a  sign  of  this  saving  presence  in  the  heart  of  the  world. — J.J.C. 

1046.  M.  McNamara,  “Christian  sincerity,”  DocLife  19  (2,  ’69)  84-88. 

Sincerity  or  transparency,  the  opposite  of  duplicity,  should  characterize  all 
Christians.  God’s  wisdom  is  made  manifest  in  Christ  and  can  be  perceived 
through  faith.  Then  baptism  makes  the  Christian  a  bearer  of  light  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Through  sincerity  Christians  contemplate  the  wisdom  of  God  revealed  in 
Christ  and  show  forth  the  glory  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  face  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. — S.E.S. 

1047.  R.  P.  Meye,  “The  New  Testament  and  Birth  Control,”  ChristToday  13 
(3,  ’68)  106-108. 

In  considering  contraception,  three  factors  in  the  NT  are  impressive:  (1) 
the  decisive  teaching  about  one  flesh  (Mk  10:8;  Eph  5:31,  etc.),  (2)  the  lack 
of  any  teaching  that  would  limit  the  sexual  relationship  within  marriage  to  the 
bearing  of  children,  and  (3)  Paul’s  affirmation  of  the  sanctifying  value  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  NT  offers  no  ground  for  physical  sterilization.  The  use  of  ektronia 
by  Paul  hardly  permits  any  inferences  for  current  practice. — S.E.S. 
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1048.  E.  Neuhausler,  “Hoffnung.  Ein  biblischer  Grundbegriff,”  BibLeb  9 
(4,  ’68)  306-312. 

In  the  OT,  hope  is  primarily  trust  in  God.  In  the  NT,  hope  is  often  expressed 
without  using  the  term.  Every  word  of  encouragement,  every  reference  to  the 
future  contains  essentially  the  gospel  of  hope.  The  word  “hope”  first  occurs  in 
the  Pauline  proclamation  and  from  then  on  is  found  in  the  apostolic  writings. 
In  the  OT,  hope  is  often  the  attitude  of  individuals;  in  the  NT,  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  attitude  of  the  community  united  in  the  Lord  (cf.  Eph  4:4). — J.J.C. 

1049.  G.  Schneider,  “Urchristliche  Gottesverkundigung  in  hellenistischer 
Umwelt,”  BibZeit  13  (1,  ’69)  59-75. 

Kittel’s  dictionary  does  not  treat  the  difference  between  the  preaching  of 
God  in  early  Christianity  and  in  Gentile  Hellenism,  and  not  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  elsewhere  on  the  subject.  The  NT  has  some  examples  of  such 
preaching,  and  Harnack  maintains  that  1  Thes  1:9-10  contains  in  germ  the 
missionary  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Addressing  pagans,  the  Christian  mis- 
sioner  could  count  on  a  belief  in  polytheistic  folk  religion  that  there  will  be  a 
divine  judgment  punishing  sin.  Also  Stoic  natural  theology  offered  many  points 
of  contact  as  is  evident  from  Paul.  Like  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  NT  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  God  via  negationis  and  uses  many  terms  such  as  unseen, 
incorruptible,  etc.  With  the  Greek  philosophers  this  practice  tended  to  make 
God  distant.  The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  talks  of  God  in  anthropomorphic 
terms  and  speaks  of  him  as  the  living  God.  The  Greek  could  say  that  love  is 
divine,  but  he  could  not  say,  as  John  does,  that  God  is  love.  The  concluding 
section  studies  the  NT  confession  formulas. — J.J.C. 

1050.  M.-P.  Schuermans,  “Vocation  de  la  femme  dans  la  Bible,”  VieSpir 
120  (557,  ’69)  149-165. 

A  survey  of  OT  and  NT  reveals  the  unique  qualities  of  woman:  readiness, 
capacity  to  listen,  adaptability. — S.E.S. 

1051.  E.  Schweizer,  “Die  Leiblichkeit  des  Menschen:  Leben — Tod — Aufer- 
stehung,”  EvangTheol  29  (1,  ’69)  40-55. 

While  the  NT  accepts  the  OT  rather  than  the  Greek  views  concerning  the 
body,  it  does  add  several  new  dimensions.  Although  death  is  seen  as  an  enemy 
of  God  (1  Cor  15:26),  in  the  death  of  Jesus  God  triumphs  over  death.  Also 
the  images  of  the  body  as  a  pleasing  sacrifice  (Rom  12:1)  and  as  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor  6:19  f.)  coupled  with  the  central  importance  of 
“body”  in  the  Eucharist  suggest  that  now  “body”  takes  on  the  deeper  meaning 
of  “man  in  his  openness  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men.”  Furthermore,  the  NT 
develops  the  notion  that,  in  accord  with  the  example  of  Jesus,  suffering  and 
death  can  be  suffered  in  the  service  of  God  for  others.  Therefore,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  seen  merely  as  a  corporeal  or  physical  event. 
Jesus’  resurrected  body  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  an  earthly  man,  and 
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he  is  depicted  as  passing  through  doors  and  as  appearing  and  disappearing 
suddenly  and  without  notice.  In  view  of  the  NT  notion  of  body,  to  proclaim 
that  Jesus  is  risen  is  to  say  that  he,  not  merely  his  word  or  his  legacy,  con¬ 
fronts  us  as  “I”  confronts  “Thou”  and  invites  us  to  fellowship  with  God  and 
other  men. — D.J.H. 

1052.  H.  Snape,  “Power  in  the  Context  of  Christian  Belief:  The  Biblical 
Background,”  ModChurch  12  (1,  ’68)  6-18. 

Jesus  restricted  his  aims  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jerusalem  sacerdotal  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  so-called  “cleansing  of  the  Temple”  constituted  an  abortive 
attack  upon  it.  Jesus  could  do  no  other  than  attempt  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
church  if  he  reckoned  it  to  be  depriving  Israel  of  its  spiritual  life  and  he  was 
to  be  true  to  himself.  He  failed,  but  by  a  passive  and  yet  positive  acceptance 
made  his  failure  the  divine  creative  moment.  God’s  surprise  was  the  power  of 
the  risen  Christ. — D.J.H. 

u 

1053.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “The  Natural  Law  Question  the  Bible  Never  Asked. 

A  Bibliographical  Study,”  CrossCurr  19  (1,  ’69)  55-67. 

The  validity  of  the  distinction  between  “natural”  and  “supernatural”  in  the 
OT  is  questioned  by  investigating  certain  areas  treated  in  some  recent  books 
about  the  Bible:  the  idea  of  man  and  society  (J.  de  Fraine,  J.  Pedersen,  R. 
de  Vaux,  W.  Mork,  A.  Gelin),  the  origin  of  biblical  law  (A.  Alt,  M.  Noth, 

K.  Baltzer,  G.  Mendenhall,  D.  J.  McCarthy),  the  natural  and  supernatural 
in  theological  perspective  (G.  T.  Montague,  H.  Ringgren,  H.  Renckens),  truth 
in  the  Bible  (D.  J.  McCarthy,  O.  Loretz). 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  “biblically  speaking,  wherever  there  is  nature, 
we  at  once  have  supernature,  because  Yahweh-Redeemer  is  present.  Israel  did 
not  bring  God  to  the  nations  but  rather  witnessed  to  his  presence  as  a  per¬ 
sonal,  redeeming  God,  and  enabled  the  gentiles  to  recognize  the  mystery  of 
salvation  already  in  their  own  midst.” — D.A.M. 

1054.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Der  Glaube  der  Armen,”  TheolQuart  147  (2, 
’67)  177-203. 

The  New  Covenant  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  historical  event:  Christ’s  perfect 
obedience.  Faith  consists  not  of  assent  to  propositions,  but  of  comprehending 
the  event  by  which  the  believer  is  grasped  (Phil  3:12)  and  allowing  oneself 
to  be  incorporated  into  Christ’s  faithful  obedience.  Preaching  opens  to  the 
hearer  a  vision  of  the  center  of  this  event.  All  dogmas  and  commands  retain 
a  functional  relationship  to  this  center  or  become  mere  “articles  of  faith.” 

Where  faith  is  not  assent,  however,  its  intellectual  orientation  is  no  longer 
primary  and  the  matter  of  some  kinds  of  believers,  such  as  children  and  the 
untutored,  must  be  considered.  In  Jesus’  ministry  the  poor  are  a  paradigm  of 
the  blessed  (Mt  11:25;  18:3-4;  5:3).  Their  advantage  is  not  only  in  being 
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unencumbered  with  atomistic  intellectual  concepts.  They  are  also  better  able 
to  assume  Christ-like  obedience  to  the  Father  (2  Cor  8:9;  Phil  2:6-7). 

Such  a  person  will  not  presume  awareness  of  the  full  implications  of  his 
faith;  but  knowing  that  he  believes  “together  with  all  the  saints”  (Eph  3:18) 
he  will  recognize  the  ordination  of  “apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors, 
teachers  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints  .  .  (Eph  4:11-12).  This  same  eccle¬ 
siastical  self-consciousness  has  produced  over  the  centuries  individual  state¬ 
ments  regarded  as  norms  of  faith.  One  may  regard  these  as  only  peripheral  to 
his  central  vision  of  faith  (e.g.  Mary’s  assumption)  but  still  concede  that  the 
whole  church’s  understanding  of  faith  is  more  comprehensive  than  his  own. 

Mature  faith  will  seek  illumination  from  an  apparently  peripheral  dogma. 
This  process  of  integration  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  doctrine  itself,  mak¬ 
ing  it  clear  that  faith  is  not  a  fixed  possession. — J.H.S. 

1055.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Joy  and  the  Cross,”  Concilium  39  (’68)  83-96. 

The  relation  of  joy  to  suffering  is  examined  in  the  philosophers  and  the 
biblical  writers.  Paul,  and  even  more  so,  John,  best  grasp  the  link  between 
joy  and  the  cross. — J.J.C. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

1056.  T.  D.  Barnes,  “Legislation  against  the  Christians,”  JournRomStud  58 
(1-2,  ’68)  32-50. 

The  primary  evidence  (up  to  and  including  Eusebius)  for  the  legal  basis  of 
the  condemnation  of  Christians  before  250  is  presented  and  discussed  under  two 
headings:  (1)  literary  evidence  for  specific  enactments,  (2)  the  trials  of  Chris¬ 
tians  (from  acta  martyrum).  The  central  fact  is  Trajan’s  rescript  to  Pliny. 
Christianity  was  a  crime  in  a  special  category,  for  the  Christian  was  punished 
for  what  he  was  in  the  present,  not  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  past.  A 
provincial  governor  was  predisposed  to  punish  those  who  attacked  the  estab¬ 
lished  religions  and  would  do  so  without  waiting  for  a  legal  enactment  by  the 
Senate  or  the  emperor.  Mos  maiorum,  the  most  important  source  of  Roman 
law,  was  precisely  what  Christians  urged  men  to  repudiate. — S.E.S. 

1057.  J.  M.  Canal-Sanchez,  “Antiguas  versiones  latinas  del  Protoevangelio 
de  Santiago,”  EphMar  18  (3-4,  ’68)  431-473. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  Montpellier  version  and  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  this  and  other  Latin  versions  of  the  work. 

1058.  A.  Cole,  “The  Encounter  of  the  Early  Church,”  ChristToday  13  (7, 
’69)  291-293;  (8,  ’69)  336-338. 

The  world  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian  expansion  was  as  full  of 
rivals  to  Christianity  as  today’s  world.  The  major  obstacles  facing  the  first 
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Christian  preachers  were  various  religions,  philosophies  and  currents  of  thought 
which  competed  with  their  message:  orthodox  Judaism,  heretical  Jewish  sects, 
pagan  polytheism,  Greek  philosophy,  Gnosticism,  mystery  religions  and  state 
religions.  We  may  take  heart  when  we  see  that  each  of  these  was  not  only  as 
serious  as  the  rivals  of  today  but  also  very  similar;  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  Christian  encounter  in  the  Far  East. — S.E.S. 

1059.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 

5 7  (1,  ’69)  75-130. 

In  this  bulletin  of  over  20  works  on  Christian  origins,  divided  into  three 
sections  (2nd-century  Asian  Christianity,  Tertullian  and  Novatian,  science 
and  mysticism  in  the  patristic  age),  D  includes  comments  on  R.  M.  Grant’s 
After  the  New  Testament  (1967),  N.  Brox’  Offenbarung,  Gnosis  und  gnos- 
tische  Mythos  bei  Irendus  von  Lyon  (1966)  and  J.-E.  Menard’s  edition  of 
The  Gospel  of  Philip  (1967). 

1060.  P.  Garnsey,  “The  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Governors,”  JournRomStud 

58  (1-2,  ’68)  51-59. 

“I  will  suggest  that  the  ius  gladii  (and  a  fortiori  other  criminal  jurisdiction) 
was  exercised  by  governors  not  only  in  the  third  century  but  also  in  the  second 
and  in  the  first,  and  indeed  in  late-Republican  times;  that  all  governors  and 
not  only  some  individuals  held  it;  and,  finally,  that  the  idea  that  the  ius  gladii 
(and  other  sanctions  on  which  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  depended) 
was  delegated  to  governors  rather  than  possessed  by  them  as  a  part  of  their 
office,  owes  its  origin  to  the  jurists  of  the  Severan  epoch,  and  is  not  valid  for 
an  earlier  period.” 

1061.  A.  A.  K.  Graham,  “Their  Word  to  Our  Day.  IV.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,” 

ExpTimes  80  (4,  ’69)  100-104. 

Ignatius  was  a  martyr,  teacher  and  bishop,  and  on  all  three  scores  he  has 
had  a  mixed  press.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  Christians  in 
Antioch,  that  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  that  on 
his  way  to  Rome  he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and 
to  Polycarp,  that  writing  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Several  points,  however,  remain  uncertain:  the  date 
of  his  death,  the  events  which  led  up  to  his  trial,  and  the  number  of  heresies 
he  was  attacking.  In  his  letters  he  appears  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Doce- 
tism  and  of  Gnostic  attitudes  and  beliefs.  The  extent  to  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  NT  books  is  still,  in  some  respects,  an  open  question.  His  theology 
is  an  almost  unconscious  expression  by  a  Christian  writer  for  whom  Pauline 
and  Johannine  ideas  and  vocabulary  have  become  part  of  his  mental  furniture. 
-J.J.C. 
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1062.  D.  R.  Jackson,  “Education  and  Entertainment:  Some  Aspects  of  Life 
in  New  Testament  Times,”  VoxEvang  6  (’69)  4-30. 

A  study  of  various  aspects  of  education  and  entertainment  in  the  lst-century 
Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  world  shows  the  superiority  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
culture  to  that  of  pagans.  Greco-Roman  education  benefited  chiefly  the  middle 
class.  The  Jewish  ideal  was  that  instruction  should  be  open  equally  to  rich  and 
poor,  that  it  should  be  practical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  that  its  purpose 
should  be  to  promote  the  type  of  life  that  pleased  God.  The  Romans  found 
entertainment  in  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty;  the  gospel  proclaimed  the 
blessedness  of  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers  and  the  persecuted.  Roman  thea¬ 
ters  appealed  to  the  sensual;  the  gospel  proclaimed  the  blessedness  of  the  pure 
of  heart.  Roman  education  tended  to  foster  contempt  for  manual  labor  and 
menial  tasks.  Jesus  blessed  the  meek  and  humble  of  heart.  Jewish  attitudes 
also  contrasted  with  those  of  Jesus  and  his  followers.  Many  of  his  hearers 
would  not  listen  to  him  because  he  had  not  been  trained  in  scribal  studies; 
yet  he  offered  to  those  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  the  Law,  a  new,  easy 
and  light  yoke.  While  Jews,  convinced  of  their  moral  superiority,  claimed  to 
be  able  to  instruct  and  guide  all  other  nations  (Rom  2:17-21),  Paul  preached 
to  Gentile  and  Jew  alike  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  free  acceptance  of 
an  unearned  righteousness. — J.J.C. 

1063.  J.  R.  Michaels,  “The  ‘Level  Ground’  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,” 
ZeitNTWiss  59  (3-4,  ’68)  245-250. 

A  word  study  of  homalos  (“level”)  suggests . that  its  use  in  Hermas  to  ex¬ 
press  a  right  relation  to  God  may  be  derived  from  Ps  25  (26):  12;  142  (143): 
10,  and  Isa  40:3,  all  in  the  version  of  Symmachus.  This  confirms  a  suspected 
link  between  Hermas  and  Jewish  Christianity. — J.R.M. (Author.) 

1064.  H.  Parkin,  “The  Numinous  in  ‘The  Shepherd,’  ”  ChurchQuart  1  (3, 
’69)  211-216. 

Because  it  deals  with  the  intimate  spiritual  experience  of  its  author,  The 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  offers  an  interesting  field  of  study  in  the  light  of  R. 
Otto’s  The  Idea  of  the  Holy.  The  first  vision  contains  all  the  essential  elements 
in  the  experience  of  “primal  numinous  awe”:  the  seer  falls  asleep  while  walk¬ 
ing  ( stupor )  ;  he  is  overwhelmed  by  his  sinfulness  and  experiences  the  physical 
symptoms  of  demonic  dread;  he  has  the  vision  of  the  “God  of  powers”  ( mys - 
terium  tremendum )  ;  he  sees  the  vitality,  force  and  activity  of  God  in  nature. 
These  notions,  so  typical  of  the  encounter  between  creature  and  creator,  are 
then  repeated  in  various  forms  throughout  the  work.  Have  we  here  the  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  the  Shepherd  in  some  parts  of  the  early  church? — D.J.H. 

1065r.  W.  Rordorf,  Sunday  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  171;  §  8-1228r]. 

R.  A.  Kraft,  CathBihQuart  31  (2,  ’69)  294-296. — The  book  is  a  mine  of 
information,  collecting  passages,  inferences  and  arguments  of  various  sorts  as 
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they  relate  in  different  ways  to  the  problems  discussed.  At  times  the  conclu¬ 
sions  rest  on  little  more  than  the  shifting  sands  of  strained  hypothesis,  and  R 
often  uses  highly  questionable  methods  and  materials  to  obtain  his  “fairly  con¬ 
sistent  picture.”  The  central  claim  that  the  Gentile  Christian  churches  orig¬ 
inally  did  not  observe  the  sabbath  has  not  a  single,  solid  piece  of  evidence 
behind  it,  but  rests  on  the  silence  of  Acts  15  and  the  vague  allusions  to  calen- 
dric  observances  in  Gal  4:10;  Col  2:16  and  Rom  14:5.  Moreover,  R  argues 
that  in  the  primitive  community  the  breaking  of  bread  took  place  weekly  on 
Sunday  evening.  However,  no  early  document,  including  Pliny’s  letter,  refers 
clearly  to  the  sort  of  Sunday  evening  worship  envisioned  by  R.  Such  defects 
in  historical  methodology  detract  from  an  otherwise  useful  work. — J.J.C. 

Archaeology 

1066.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “The  Third  and  Second  Walls  of  Jerusalem,”  IsrExpl 
Journ  18  (2,  ’68)  98-125,  plate  5. 

Any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Second  Wall  must  begin  by  posi¬ 
tioning  the  Third  Wall.  Topographical,  archaeological,  historical  and  literary 
data  ( pace  L.-H.  Vincent,  K.  M.  Kenyon,  et  al.)  give  valid  reasons  for  identi¬ 
fying  the  wall  excavated  in  1925-1927,  and  its  extensions,  as  the  Third  Wall 
as  planned  by  Agrippa  I  and  completed  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  Re¬ 
volt  in  A.D.  66-67.  This  then  implies  that  the  Herodian  masonry  at  the  Damas¬ 
cus  Gate  can  only  be  additions  to  the  Second  Wall,  made  either  by  Herod  or 
by  Agrippa  I.  Apparently  the  line  of  walling  near  the  Damascus  Gate  has 
moved  forward  and  backward  throughout  the  centuries. — S.E.S. 

1067.  B.  Bagatti,  “La  unua  pregejo  kristana:  La  Sankta  Mangejo”  [The 
One  Christian  Prayer:  The  Holy  Meal],  BibRevuo  4  (5,  ’68)  41-50. 

A  description  of  the  position,  present  condition,  historical  uses  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  data  of  the  monument  at  David’s  tomb  revered  as  the  coenaculum. 

1068.  A.  Ben-David  [L.  Loewenthal],  “The  Talmud  Was  Right!  The  Weight 
of  the  Biblical  Sheqel,”  PalExplQuart  100  (2,  ’68)  145-147. 

Recent  numismatic  weighings  have  confirmed  the  ruling  of  Raba  which 
equivalently  states  that  the  biblical  sheqel  weighed  11.75  gm.  (cf.  bBekh.  50a). 
— G.W.M. 

1069.  L.  E.  Cox  Evans,  “The  Holy  Sepulchre,”  PalExplQuart  100  (2,  ’68) 
112-136. 

A  detailed  re-examination  of  the  complex  archaeological,  literary,  topo¬ 
graphical  and  other  related  data,  including  the  variety  of  theories  and  solutions 
advanced  by  patristic,  medieval  and  modern  writers,  and  a  subsequent  appraisal 
of  the  Gospel  terminology,  all  lend  credence  to  the  traditional  site  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  at  Golgotha  ( vs .  the  Garden  Tomb).  The  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
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or  the  monument  associated  with  it  was  “in  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stands  at  the  level  of  the  quarry  floor.”  Recent  discoveries  seem  to  have  made 
the  old  objections  against  the  traditional  site  far  less  tenable  while  the  increas¬ 
ing  correspondences  between  this  site  and  the  Gospel  story  make  any  alterna¬ 
tive  very  unlikely. — S.E.S. 

1070.  P.  C.  Hammond,  “The  Medallion  and  Block  Relief  at  Petra,”  BullAm 
SchOrRes  192  (’68)  16-21. 

The  Petra  carving  seems  to  date  probably  not  before  the  late  1st  century 
B.C.,  but  well  before  the  Tannur  III  period.  Perhaps  the  progress  from  block 
to  anthropomorphous  representation  occurred  during  the  rule  of  Aretas  IV. 
The  Petra  block  and  medallion  seem  to  represent  the  intermediate  step  in  the 
development  of  Nabataean  cultic  iconography  toward  full  anthropomorphic 
representation  of  the  gods. — S.E.S. 

1071.  E.  W.  Hamrick,  “Further  Notes  on  the  ‘Third  Wall/”  BullAmSch 
OrRes  192  (’68)  21-25. 

Recent  excavations  at  the  Damascus  Gate  by  J.  B.  Hennessy  have  provided 
evidence  that  the  earliest  fortification  constructed  here  was  during  the  first  half 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.  A  strong  case  can  now  be  made  out  for  the  theory  that 
Agrippa’s  Third  Wall  coincided,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  present  north  wall 
of  the  city.  In  1966  further  sections  of  the  Sukenik  wall  were  exposed  during 
bulldozing;  they  give  support  to  the  theory  ( contra  K.  M.  Kenyon)  that  this 
wall  could  be  an  outwork  hastily  erected  by  the  Jewish  insurgents  during  the 
First  Revolt  (between  Cestius’  retreat  and  Titus’  arrival). — S.E.S. 

1072.  M.  Ita  of  Sion,  “The  Antonia  Fortress,”  PalExplQuart  100  (2,  ’68) 
139-143,  plates  XLII-XLVI. 

A  brief  account  of  the  excavation  of  the  Antonia  and  the  Lithostrotos  and 
of  their  authenticity  as  the  site  of  the  trial  of  Jesus. 

1073.  K.  M.  Kenyon,  “Excavations  in  Jerusalem  1967,”  PalExplQuart  100 
(2,  ’68)  97-109,  plates  XXIX-XL;  with  an  appendix:  A.  D.  Tushing- 
ham,  “The  Armenian  Garden,”  pp.  109-111. 

A  brief  report  on  the  final  season  of  the  present  series,  describing  three 
main  areas  of  work  on  finds  spanning  several  centuries. 

1074.  G.  F.  Snyder,  “Survey  And  ‘New’  Thesis  On  The  Bones  Of  Peter,” 
Bib  Arch  32  (1,  ’69)  2-24. 

After  a  review  of  the  salient  data  concerning  St.  Sebastian’s  and  St.  Peter’s, 
as  well  as  of  the  consensus  hypothesis,  the  article  examines  the  events  which 
led  to  the  1965  announcement  that  the  bones  of  Peter  had  been  found.  Apart 
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from  several  problems  inherent  in  the  consensus  hypothesis,  there  was  the 
more  basic  question  of  why  Constantine  would  have  broken  open  the  graffiti 
wall,  placed  an  empty  box  within  it  and  then  enclosed  the  entire  affair  in  brick 
and  marble.  M.  Guarducci’s  explanation  of  Msgr.  Kaas’  incredible  1943  inter¬ 
vention  poses  some  nearly  insurmountable  problems.  The  mixture  of  fact  and 
personality  has  so  clouded  the  issue  that  the  truth  may  never  be  known. 

Rather  than  asking  where  Peter’s  bones  really  were,  perhaps  we  should  ask 
what  meaning  the  bones  had  at  the  time.  St.  Sebastian’s  was  not  a  church  but 
a  covered  cemetery;  similarly  St.  Peter’s  had  no  altar,  no  permanent  priest¬ 
hood,  no  congregation.  The  original  need  for  cult  at  both  places  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  massive  Christian  burials  in  these  areas.  The  cult  of  the  dead  derived 
from  the  Roman  Parentalis  (Peter’s  death  was  first  celebrated  in  the  Paren- 
talis,  Feb.  22).  St.  Peter’s  was  built  to  extend  the  cult  of  the  dead  for  the 
Christian  community.  The  anomaly  is  that  it  is  a  cemetery  built  on  the  basis 
of  a  martyrium,  not  vice  versa.  In  the  3rd  century  the  cult  of  the  dead  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  large  numbers  of  Christian  burials  (few  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  many  on  the  Via  Appia).  Constantine’s  creation  of  a  new  cemetery  by 
building  St.  Peter’s  at  the  Vatican  preceded  the  shift  of  cult  to  the  Eucharist 
over  the  martyrs’  remains,  after  which  ad  catacumbas  fell  into  disuse.  Thus  the 
translation  theory  is  rendered  useless  and  the  lack  of  a  cult  of  Peter  at  the 
Vatican  makes  sense. — S.E.S. 

1075.  F.  Sole,  “II  paese  di  Gesu,”  PalCler  48  (4,  ’69)  232-242;  (5,  ’69) 
296-305. 

A  geographical  account  of  some  aspects  of  Palestine  and  its  inhabitants, 
chiefly  in  OT  times. 


Judaism 

1076.  B.  Heller,  “Masada  and  the  Talmud,”  Tradition  10  (2,  ’68)  31-34. 

The  silence  of  the  Talmud  about  the  defense  of  Masada  may  be  due  to  these 
factors:  (1)  the  resolve  of  the  defenders  to  slay  their  families  and  one  another 
violated  a  pivotal  commandment  (Exod  20:13;  Deut  5:17);  (2)  suicide  meant 
the  annihilation  of  something  infinitely  precious  which  was  not  man’s  but  God’s 
bestowal;  and  (3)  Stoicism  legitimized  suicide  so  the  Talmudic  sages  intended 
to  set  up  a  dam  (by  silence)  against  a  Stoic  doctrine  which  would  debilitate 
the  Jewish  people’s  will  for  survival  and  continuity. — S.E.S. 

1077.  G.  Lasry,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Jewish  Dialectal  Aramaic  of  Pales¬ 
tine  During  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,”  Augustinianum 
8  (3,  ’68)  468-476. 

A  series  of  detailed  orthographical  and  phonological  observations  arising 
from  the  study  of  Codex  Neofiti  I  of  Deut. 
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1078.  J.-E.  M£nard,  “Le  mythe  de  Dionysos  Zagreus  chez  Philon,”  RevSciRel 
42  (4,  *68)  339-345. 

The  myth,  popular  in  Middle  Platonism,  underlies  in  some  Gnostic  works  the 
theme  of  reunification  from  the  multiplicity  and  dispersion  in  matter.  Philo 
associates  the  myth  with  OT  interpretation  by  linking  the  Titans  with  the 
giants  of  Gen  6:1-4,  and  thus  he  makes  possible  the  Valentinian  application  of 
the  mythology  to  the  soul  torn  apart  by  passions. — G.W.M. 

1079r.  K.  Otte,  Das  Sprachverstdndnis  bei  Philo  von  Alexandrien  [cf.  NT  A 
13,  p.  171]. 

W.  R.  Schoedel,  JournBibLit  88  (2,  ’69)  241-242. — Contemporary  discus¬ 
sion,  i.e.  Heidegger  and  his  disciples,  determines  the  thrust  of  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  A  much  greater  service  to  the  history  of  biblical  exegesis  would  have 
been  performed  if  Otte  gave  a  clearer  view  of  the  way  in  which  Philo,  who 
was  the  inspiration  for  so  many  others,  is  related  to  other  ancients  and  their 
view  of  language.  Also,  no  serious  effort  is  made  to  relate  Philo’s  theory  of 
language  to  the  allegorical  method  which  looms  so  largely  in  his  work. — J.J.C. 

1080r.  M.  Simon,  Die  jiidischen  Sekten  zur  Zeit  Christi  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  293]. 

G.  J.  Kuiper,  BiblOr  25  (5-6,  ’68)  384-387. — Extensive  summary.  Praised. 
The  book  has  the  merit  of  including  the  Qumran  sectarians  among  the  Jewish 
sects.  One  may  question,  however,  the  view  of  S  and  others  that  the  Scrolls 
refer  to  two  messiahs.  Also  S’s  explanation  of  the  “Meristae”  from  Justin’s 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  128,  4  as  Jews  who  differed  from  Pharisaic  Judaism  in 
their  openness  to  non-Jewish  influence  is  dubious.  In  fact,  Justin  does  not  even 
speak  of  the  “Meristae”  here  but  of  those  who  divide  God  within  the  Christian 
context  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  passage  may  use  the  verb  merizein  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  the  “Meristae.” — D.J.H. 

1081.  L.  Smolar  and  M.  Aberbach,  “The  Golden  Calf  Episode  in  Postbib- 
lical  Literature,”  HebUnCollAnn  39  (’68)  91-116. 

“The  story  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  and  worshipped  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  shortly  after  they  had  willingly  received  the  Torah  at  Mount  Sinai  was  a 
source  of  acute  embarrassment  in  the  talmudic  age.  With  an  eye  on  pagan 
anti-Semitism,  Josephus  completely  suppressed  the  golden  calf  episode.  The 
early  Church  made  polemical  use  of  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  for  which  it 
blamed  the  Jews  of  its  time,  claiming  that  God  had  forever  rejected  them  on 
account  of  this  sin  and  that  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews  was  con¬ 
sequently  void.  The  result  was  that  in  rabbinic  literature,  despite  frank  admis¬ 
sions  designed  for  internal  use,  Aaron,  the  Israelites,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jewish  people  were  vigorously  defended.” 
[Authors’  summary.] 
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1082.  P.  Winter,  “Josephus  on  Jesus,”  Journal  of  Historical  Studies  1  (4, 
’68)  289-302. 

Ant.  20,  200  speaks  of  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus  called  christos.  This  sen¬ 
tence  could  be  genuine,  since  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions  some  dozen  persons 
named  Jesus,  and  the  phrase  “called  christ ay”  would  be  added  solely  for  identi¬ 
fication  without  expressing  belief  or  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  messianic 
claim.  On  the  other  hand  the  longer  text  of  Ant.  18,  63-64  is  only  to  some 
extent  genuine.  Some  parts  are  clearly  Christian,  and  it  appears  that  Josephus 
wrote  more  about  Jesus  than  we  can  extract  from  this  passage.  Certainly  Jo¬ 
sephus  did  not  call  Jesus  the  messiah  and  did  not  assert  that  his  resurrection 
on  the  third  day  had  been  foretold  by  divine  prophets,  as  this  pericope  would 
affirm,  yet  the  general  impression  is  not  unsympathetic  toward  the  prophet  from 
Nazareth.  The  Jewish  historian  was  severe  toward  the  Zealot  movement,  but 
he  does  not  anywhere  connect  Jesus  with  this  group.  Apparently  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  Josephus  and  his  circle,  a  Pharisaic  group,  no  doubt,  had  not  given 
Jesus  a  bad  name  as  a  heretic  nor  had  they  denounced  him  as  a  rebel. — J.J.C. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1083:  H.  Bardtke,  “Qumran  und  seine  Probleme.  Teil  II,”  TheolRund  33 
(3,  ’68)  185-236.  [Cf.  §  13-730.] 

The  second  half  of  B’s  survey  treats  literature  on  (1)  the  Copper  Scroll, 
(2)  the  “Qumran- Karaite”  problem  and  (3)  the  sociological  and  legal  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Qumran  community. 

1084.  S.  A.  Birnbaum,  “Akiba  and  Bar-Kosba,”  PalExplQuart  100  (2,  ’68) 
137-138,  plate  XLI. 

A  paleographical  defense  of  the  author’s  reading  ’qyb  ['’]  in  Mur  43  (cf. 
PalExplQuart  86  [1954]  23-32). 

1085r.  G.  R.  Driver,  The  Judaean  Scrolls  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  432;  §§  1  l-1216r — 
1218r]. 

S.  B.  Hoenig,  “The  Sectarian  Scrolls  and  Rabbinic  Research,”  JewQuart 
Rev  59  (1,  ’68)  24-70. — A  very  detailed  critique  suggests  that  D  has  often 
misunderstood  rabbinic  literature  and  possessed  a  limited  knowledge  of  early 
Karaite  writings.  Contrary  to  D,  the  people  of  the  Scrolls  were  the  Karaites 
of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  Deeply  devoted  to  the  Torah  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Talmud,  they  of  all  known  Jewish  groups  most  closely  resemble  the 
Qumran  community  in  their  law,  concepts,  practices  and  language. — J.J.C. 

1086.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “A  Bibliographical  Aid  to  the  Study  of  the  Qumran 
Cave  IV  Texts  158-186,”  CathBibQuart  31  (1,  ’69)  59-71. 

J.  M.  Allegro,  Qumran  Cave  4:  I  ( 4Q158-4Q186 )  (1968)  contains  29  texts 
of  which  15  had  already  been  published  in  partial  or  preliminary  form  in  ar¬ 
ticles  scattered  over  a  number  of  journals,  and  these  articles  had  at  times 
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elicited  further  commentary.  Since  the  editor  rarely,  if  ever,  alludes  to  them, 
these  secondary  discussions  are  here  listed  and  can  serve  as  a  bibliographical 
supplement  to  the  volume. — J.J.C. 

1087r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  The  Genesis  Apocryphon  of  Qumran  Cave  I  [cf.  NT  A 
11,  p.  284;  §  12-728r]. 

S.  Segert,  JournSemStud  13  (2,  ’68)  281-282. — Summary.  Praised.  The 
reviewer  still  shares  the  opinion  of  those  scholars  who  classify  this  scroll  as  a 
midrash,  as  it  is  relatively  close  to  this  literary  genre.  That  F  finds  no  certain 
indication  for  Essene  origin  of  the  work  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  written  in  Aramaic,  since  all  the  Qumran  writings  of  certain  Essene  origin 
published  as  yet  are  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  official  language  of  the  Qumran 
community.  The  reviewer  proposes  to  limit  “Early  Aramaic”  (F’s  “Old  Ara¬ 
maic”)  to  the  period  before  612  B.C.  and  to  extend  “Official  Aramaic”  to  the 
middle  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  instead  of  to  300  B.C. — 
D.J.H. 

1088r.  H.-W.  Kuhn,  Enderwartung  und  gegenzvartiges  Heil  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
pp.  382-383;  §§  13-735r— 736r]. 

M.  Delcor,  JournSemStud  13  (2,  ’68)  277-280. — Extensive  summary.  The 
understanding  of  1QH  xi,  3-14  to  mean  that  through  entrance  into  the  com¬ 
munity  a  resurrection  or  new  creation  has  occurred  and  that  so  participation 
in  life  with  the  angels  has  already  begun,  is  a  misinterpretation.  The  passage 
cannot  refer  to  a  restoration  of  the  body  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  since 
the  new  members  have  not  really  died.  The  resurrection  mentioned  is  surely 
spiritual  and  metaphorical.  In  general,  while  K’s  work  is  not  especially  original, 
it  does  treat  systematically  and  masterfully  a  most  important  topic  in  Qumran 
theology. — D.J.H. 

1089.  J.  P.  Siegel,  “Grammar  or  Gematria?”  JewQuartRev  59  (2,  ’68)  161- 
162. 

S.  B.  Hoenig’s  review  of  J.  A.  Sanders’  The  Dead  Sea  Psalms  Scroll  (Ith¬ 
aca,  N.Y.,  1967)  in  JewQuartRev  58  (2,  ’67)  162-163  sought  to  explain  the 
enigmatic  4,050  psalms  attributed  to  David  in  llQPsa  on  the  basis  of  a  clever 
gematria  (on  thylh )  but  his  explanation  is  inadequate  since  no  yod  appears 
after  the  first  he  of  tehilld.  In  Masoretic  orthography  an  internal  closed  syl¬ 
lable  requires  a  short  vowel  (without  a  mater  lectionis).  The  alleged  plene 
spelling  was  common  among  Karaites  but  not  at  Qumran. — S.E.S. 

1090.  S.  B.  Hoenig,  “The  Plene  Writing  of  thylym.  A  Rejoinder,”  JewQuart 
Rev  59  (2,  ’68)  163. 

In  response  to  J.  P.  Siegel  [cf.  preceding  abstract],  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  words  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls  are  written  both  defective  or  plene, 
not  always  consistent  with  biblical,  Masoretic  orthography. — S.E.S. 
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1091.  Y.  Yadin,  “La  rulajo  de  la  Templo”  [The  Temple  Scroll],  BibRevuo  4 
(4,  ’68)  35-40. 

A  brief  description  of  the  appearance,  condition  and  contents  of  the  recently 
discovered  Temple  Scroll. 

Teacher  of  Righteousness,  cf.  §  13-915. 

Gnosticism 

1092.  S.  Arai,  “Zur  Christologie  des  Apokryphons  des  Johannes,”  NTStud 
15  (3,  ’69)  302-318. 

Literary  criticism  demonstrates  that  the  Christology  of  the  Apocryphon  of 
John  is  not  original  but  secondary.  The  four  extant  MSS  of  the  Apocryphon 
— Nag  Hammadi  Codices  II,  III,  IV  and  the  Berlin  Gnostic  papyrus  (BG) — 
fall  into  two  distinct  groups — II  and  IV ;  III  and  BG.  By  comparing  them  we 
find  that  Christ  appears  chiefly,  not  in  the  parts  which  relate  his  secret  teach¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  passages  providing  the  framework  for  that  doctrine.  Evidently 
the  redactor  of  III  and  BG  began  to  work  Christ  into  an  original  document  in 
which  he  did  not  appear.  Later  the  redactor  of  II  and  IV  carried  this  tendency 
further  by  assimilating  him  to  Wisdom,  the  Spirit  and  even  to  the  Father.  In 
sum,  the  longer  versions  II  and  IV  are  a  Christian  revision  of  an  original 
non-Christian  document  which  more  closely  resembled  the  shorter  versions  II 
and  BG.  This  conclusion  finds  confirmation  from  parallels  found  in  other  Nag 
Hammadi  texts.  -JJ-C. 

1093.  J.-E.  Menard,  “Le  ‘Chant  de  la  Perle,’  ”  RevSciRel  42  (4,  ’68)  289- 
325. 

Introduction,  new  translation  and  commentary.  The  work  reveals  three  suc¬ 
cessive  redactional  levels:  (1)  a  Syrian  Jewish-Christian  story  of  a  prince  in 
search  of  the  pearl;  (2)  an  Iranian  daena  motif  in  the  prince  saving  both 
himself  and  the  pearl;  (3)  a  Manichean  geographical  scheme.  The  Song  is  an 
example  of  pure  Gnosticism  with  its  theme  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  ontological 
and  transcendental  self  and  the  gathering  of  individual  souls  into  the  world- 
soul. — G.W.M. 

1094r.  J.-E.  Menard,  L’Pvangile  selon  Philippe  [cf.  §  13-742r]. 

H.  Chirat,  RevHistRel  174  (1,  ’68)  71-75. — Summary.  Praised.  The  name 
Pharisatha  employed  for  Jesus  (Sent.  53)  indicates  the  host  among  Jacobite 
Christians,  and  rituals  based  on  this  title  still  remain  in  oriental  Christian 
rites.  Other  detailed  suggestions  can  be  made:  (p.  136)  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrashim  as  well  as  in  the  OT  the  word  “Spirit”  is  sometimes  masculine; 
(p.  191)  the  word  hypsoun  in  Jn  3:14  may  correspond  to  a  Hebrew  or  Ara¬ 
maic  word  having  a  double  sense;  (p.  195  f.)  the  structure  of  a  Syriac  church, 
not  Byzantine,  is  supposed;  (p.  231)  the  word  “impossible”  in  Heb  6:4  should 
be  understood  as  hyperbole. — D.J.H. 
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1095r.  - ,  Idem. 

G.  MacRae,  CathBib Quart  31  (2,  ’69)  276-278. — The  very  complete  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  valuable  work  occasions  remarks  on  the  need  of  a  truly  authori¬ 
tative  edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  library.  The  text  presented  here  retains 
many  uncertainties  in  readings,  reconstructions,  pagination,  etc.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  author  has  not  abandoned  the  “sayings”  divisions.  The  com¬ 
mentary  and  theological  analysis  are  very  thorough  and  a  rich  source  for  under¬ 
standing  the  Gnostic  “gospel.” — G.W.M.  (Author.) 

—  -  0 

1096.  P.  Pokorny,  “Gnosis  als  Weltreligion  und  als  Haresie,”  Numen  16  (1, 
’69)  51-62. 

The  thesis  proposed  and  explained  here  is  that  Gnosticism  began  with  the 
ambitious  program  of  becoming  a  world  religion  but  then  was  transformed  into 
a  Christian  heresy.  Its  origins  were  outside  and  in  competition  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  interaction  of  heterodox  Jewish  speculation  and  pagan,  espe¬ 
cially  Platonic,  ideas,  notably  the  concept  of  the  similarity  of  being  between 
man  and  gods.  Both  theoretically  and  practically,  however,  Gnosticism  was 
unable  to  survive  on  its  own,  and  in  contact  with  Christianity,  whether  by 
assimilation  or  opposition,  it  did  not  endure  except  as  a  threatening  heresy. 
—G.W.M. 

1097r.  G.  Quispel,  Makarius,  das  Thomasevangelium  und  das  Lied  von  der 
Perle  [cf.  §  12-1090r]. 

J.  Danielou,  VigChrist  22  (4,  ’68)  301-304. — The  author  is  correct  in 
assigning  Thomas  to  the  region  of  Edessa,  but  the  Homilies  of  Macarius  are 
Messalian  and  should  not  be  closely  linked  with  Thomas.  Also,  Q  rightly  de¬ 
fines  certain  characteristics  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  Christianity  as  reflected  in 
Thomas  but  is  on  less  firm  ground  in  asserting  an  Egyptian  origin  for  Edes- 
sene  encratism  in  general,  although  the  dependence  of  Thomas  on  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians  is  very  probably  demonstrated. — G.W.M. 

1098r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.-E.  Menard,  RevSciRel  42  (4,  ’68)  358-361. — Summary  of  Q’s  position 
on  Syrian  Jewish  Christianity.  Many  of  his  statements  are  too  conjectural, 
and  this  book  does  not  contain  arguments  that  will  dissipate  the  widespread 
hesitation  of  scholars.  Exception  is  taken  to  a  number  of  points  regarding 
Thomas.  The  main  weakness  of  the  argument  is  that  Q  seems  to  demand  that 
for  something  to  be  recognized  as  Gnostic  it  must  be  expressed  in  a  mythic 
structure. — G.W.M. 

1099r.  G.  van  Groningen,  First  Century  Gnosticism  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  410]. 

J.-E.  Menard,  RevSciRel  42  (4,  ’68)  361-363.— Far  from  being  a  form  of 
scientism,  as  the  author  supposes,  Gnosticism  is  a  form  of  self-recognition, 
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arising  from  a  number  of  tendencies  in  lst-century  thought  and  motivated  by 
human  psychology,  not  sociology. — G.W.M. 

llOOr.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  Gnosis  and  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 

410]. 

G.  Quispel,  BiblOr  25  (5-6,  *68)  404-405. — The  author  is  slow  to  recognize 
the  implications  of  his  own  theory  that  the  beginnings  of  the  Gnostic  move¬ 
ment  are  to  be  sought  in  Jewish  circles,  probably  in  Palestine  or  Syria  rather 
than  in  Alexandria.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  extent  Jesus  and  the 
NT  writers  were  influenced  by  Jewish  Gnostic  ideas.  The  Mandaean  issue 
becomes  of  paramount  importance,  for  if  the  Mandaeans  were  originally  a 
Palestinian,  Jewish,  Gnostic  or  pre-Gnostic  sect,  their  primitive  ideas  must 
have  left  some  imprint  upon  Jn.  Moreover,  W  cannot  very  often  make  up  his 
mind  whether  a  theory  is  right  or  wrong.  While  we  are  grateful  that  he  has 
summarized  the  views  of  so  many  scholars,  we  would  rather  know  his  own 
mind. — D.J.H. 
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BEARD SLEE — The  Rev.  William  A.  Beardslee,  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  was  born  in  Holland,  Mich.,  on  March  25,  1916.  He  studied 
at  Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1937),  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 
(B.D.,  1941),  Columbia  University  (M.A.,  1948)  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
(Ph.D.,  1951).  In  1947  he  became  assistant  professor  of  Bible  and  Religion  at 
Emory  University,  Georgia.  Since  1956  he  has  been  professor  of  Bible  at  Emory. 
In  1961-62  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Bonn  on  a  Fulbright  Senior  Research 
Grant  and  in  1968-69  he  was  a  visiting  scholar  in  the  School  of  Theology  at 
Claremont,  California,  and  visiting  professor  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont. 
Prof.  Beardslee  is  the  associate  editor  of  J  ournAmAcadRel.  He  edited  America 
and  the  Future  of  Theology  (1967)  and  is  the  author  of  Reading  the  Bible: 
A  Guide  (with  E.  H.  Rece,  1956),  Human  Achievement  and  Divine  Vocation 
in  the  Message  of  Paul  (“Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,”  No.  31;  1961),  Truth, 
Myth  and  Symbol  (with  T.  J.  J.  Altizer  and  J.  H.  Young,  1962)  and  Faith  to 
Act:  An  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  Christian  Existence  (with  J.  Boozer,  1967). 
His  next  book,  What  is  Literary  Criticism ?,  will  appear  early  in  1970.  Currently 
he  is  at  work  on  a  reinterpretation  of  biblical  eschatology  in  Whiteheadian 
process  categories. 

BRAUN  [NT A  2  (3,  ’58)  287] — Franqois-M.  Braun,  O.P.,  has  continued  to 
publish  actively;  since  1959  the  following  have  appeared:  Jean  le  Theologien  et 
son  Evangile  dans  VEglise  Ancienne  (1959),  Jean  le  Theologien  (II):  Les 
grandes  traditions  dJ Israel  et  Vaccord  des  Ecritures  selon  le  Quatrieme  Evangile 
(1964),  and  Jean  le  Theologien  (III)  :  Sa  theologie.  Le  mystere  de  J esus-Christ 
(1966). 

SCHRAGE — Prof.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schrage  is  professor  ordinarius  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bonn.  He  was  born  July  30,  1928,  in  Hagen  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  studied  theology  at  Bonn,  Tubingen,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg 
and  Bethel  (1949-54).  He  served  as  research  fellow  at  Bethel  and  Kiel,  and 
then  became  a  lecturer  at  Tubingen.  In  1964  he  accepted  his  present  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  has  contributed  to  ZeitTheolKirch  and  to  the  Kittel  Worterbuch,  and 
is  the  author  of  Die  konkreten  Einzelgebote  in  der  paulinischen  Pardnese  (1961) 
and  Das  Verhdltnis  des  Thomas-Evangeliums  zur  synoptischen  Tradition  und 
zu  den  koptischen  Evangelieniibersetzungen,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  gnostischen 
Synoptikerdeutung  (“Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss”  29,  1964). 

WIKGREN  [NT A  3  (2,  ’59)  206]— Prof.  Allen  Wikgren,  a  member  of  the 
Standard  Bible  Committee,  was  co-editor  and  a  translator  of  the  R.S.V. 
Apocrypha  (1957).  He  edited  and  contributed  to  Early  Christian  Origins: 
Studies  in  Honor  of  Harold  R.  Willoughby  (1961).  In  1963  he  completed  the 
work  begun  by  Ralph  Marcus  on  Vol.  8  of  the  Loeb  edition  of  Josephus.  He  is 
also  a  contributor  to  Biblisch-Historisches  Handworterbuch  (1962-66). 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

G.  W.  Barker,  W.  L.  Lane  and  J.  R.  Michaels,  The  New  Testament  Speaks 
(New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1969,  $6.50),  448  pp.  Indexed. 

The  authors,  all  professors  of  NT  at  Gordon  Divinity  School  in  Wenham, 
Mass.,  present  an  exposition  of  the  NT  message,  written  from  an  Evangelical 
perspective.  It  is  designed  first  for  the  university  student  but  also  for  laity  and 
clergy.  After  an  extensive  presentation  of  the  NT’s  historical  background, 
Jesus’  life  and  message,  and  the  history  of  the  earliest  church,  each  NT  book  is 
examined  in  detail.  The  order  of  NT  books  discussed  is  chronological  to  enable 
the  reader  to  grasp  how  Christian  faith  developed. 

P.  Benoit,  O.P.,  Exegise  et  Theologie,  tome  III  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper 
38  F),  viii  and  446  pp.  Indexed. 

The  third  volume  of  B’s  collected  papers  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p.  359]  contains  22 
articles  and  reviews,  most  of  them  already  published  and  many  of  them  already 
abstracted  in  NT  A.  They  fall  conveniently  into  four  categories.  (1)  Inspiration 
and  hermeneutics:  the  analogies  of  inspiration  ( Sacra  Pagina,  I,  1959),  sensus 
plenior  [§  5-654],  inspiration  of  the  LXX  ( L’Homme  devant  Dieu ,  1963), 
revelation  and  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  St.  Thomas  and  modern  discussions 
[§  8-826],  truth  in  Scripture  [to  be  published].  (2)  Gospels:  reviews  of 
X.  Leon-Dufour’s  Les  Lvangiles  et  Vhistoire  de  Jesus  [§  9-1146r]  and  P. 
Winter’s  The  Trial  of  Jesus  [§  7-363r],  John  the  Baptist  in  Lk  I  [§  2-55], 
the  annunciation  (from  Assemblies  du  Seigneur  6,  1965),  Lk  2:35  [§  8-158],  Mt 
12:1-8  [§  8-944],  Mk  14:65  (from  Neotestamentica  et  Patristica,  1962)  and  Jn 
20:1-18  [§  5-756].  (3)  Paul:  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  [§  4-697],  Paulinism 
and  Johannism  [§  8-211],  literary  relations  between  Col  and  Eph  (from  the  1963 
Pauline  Congress  volume).  (4)  Judaism  and  Christianity:  Qumran  and  the  NT 
[§  6-314],  the  Jews  and  the  Gospel  according  to  G.  Baum  [§  9-415r],  the  specific 
value  of  Israel  in  the  history  of  salvation  (from  DO-C,  1964),  and  the  church 
and  Israel  (from  La  Chiesa  e  le  religioni  non  cristiane,  1966).  The  volume  opens 
with  a  previously  unpublished  article  on  exegesis  and  biblical  theology. 

La  Bibbia  Concordata  tradotta  dai  testi  originali  con  introduzioni  e  note  a  cura 
della  Societd  Biblica  Italiana  (Milan:  Mondadori,  1968,  7,000  L),  2090  pp.,  16 
maps.  Indexed. 

The  Italian  Biblical  Society  has  produced  a  new  ecumenical  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  OT  books  are  chosen  and  arranged  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
canon.  Each  book  of  the  Bible  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  historical  and  literary 
introduction  and  the  translation  includes  notes  of  mostly  philological,  topo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  information.  Occasional  notes,  prepared  by  a  mixed 
committee,  draw  attention  to  those  points  on  which  there  is  disagreement  among 
theologians.  36  translators,  each  responsible  for  a  single  book  or  more,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  volume  under  the  direction  of  a  nine-man  committee  composed  of 
Catholic,  Waldensian,  Methodist,  Orthodox  and  Jewish  scholars. 

The  Bible  and  History,  ed.  W.  Barclay  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abing¬ 
don,  1969,  $6.50),  371  pp.,  11  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Four  distinct  series  of  essays  make  up  this  handbook  of  biblical  history.  J. 
Paterson  describes  the  OT  world.  E.  Jones  treats  the  Exile  and  postexilic 
periods.  H.  Anderson  writes  on  the  intertestamental  period.  G.  Robinson  out¬ 
lines  the  NT  world:  the  NT  and  the  new  Israel,  the  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman 
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worlds,  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Jesus,  the  Jesus  of  history,  his  ministry  and 
message,  the  expansion  of  the  church  in  Palestine,  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
areas  of  Paul’s  ministry,  the  Christian  churches  in  a  pagan  milieu,  and  the 
relation  of  historic  faith  to  Christian  experience.  Each  of  the  four  sections  in¬ 
cludes  its  own  maps,  time  charts,  bibliographies  and  notes. 

J.  W.  Brown,  The  Rise  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  America ,  1800-1870.  The  New 
England  Scholars  (Middletown,  Conn.:  Wesleyan  University  Press,  1969, 
$10.00),  vi  and  212  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  volume  aims  to  assess  the  impact  and  influence  of  German  biblical 
scholarship  on  19th-century  New  England  theologians.  Liberals,  largely  later 
identified  as  Unitarians  and  centered  at  Harvard  University,  attempted  to  use 
the  new  methods  to  destroy  the  prevailing  orthodox  Calvinism,  while  conserva¬ 
tives,  based  at  The  Andover  Seminary,  sought  to  use  biblical  studies  within  the 
tradition  of  inherited  Calvinism.  Among  the  prominent  figures  in  this  dispute 
are  Moses  Stuart,  Andrews  Norton  and  Theodore  Parker.  Brown  is  now  dean 
of  students  and  assistant  professor  of  religion  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 

R.  Bultmann,  Faith  and  Understanding  I,  ed.  R.  W.  Funk,  trans.  L.  P.  Smith 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1969,  $7.50),  348  pp.  Indexed. 

This  English  version  of  B’s  first  volume  of  collected  essays,  Glauben  und 
Verstehen  (Tubingen,  1933;  6th  ed.,  1966),  includes  all  the  original  papers 
except  “Das  christliche  Gebot  der  Nachstenliebe”  [cf.  Scottish  Periodical  1 
(’47)  42-56]  and  “Das  Bedeutung  des  Alten  Testaments  fur  den  christlichen 
Glauben”  [cf.  The  Old  Testament  and  Christian  Faith  (1963)  pp.  8-35].  R.  W. 
Funk  offers  a  20-page  introduction  situating  B’s  major  contribution  in  its 
historical  perspective.  The  articles  which  comprise  this  collection  concern: 
liberal  theology  (1924),  “What  Does  it  Mean  to  Speak  of  God?”  (1925),  K. 
Barth’s  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (1926),  historical  and  supra-historical 
religion  in  Christianity  (1926),  Christology  (1927),  dialectical  theology  and 
scientific  NT  study  (1928),  the  eschatology  of  Jn  (1928),  church  and  teaching 
in  the  NT  (1929),  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  theology  of  Paul  (1929)  ;  plus 
four  unpublished  items  on  the  question  of  W under,  NT  Christology,  word  of 
God  in  the  NT,  and  the  problem  of  “natural  theology.” 

P.  Fiedler,  Die  Formel  <(Und  siehe”  im  Neuen  Testament,  Studien  zum  Alten 
und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XX  (Munich:  Kosel,  1969,  paper  DM  25),  96  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Concerned  with  those  NT  phrases  having  the  expressions  (kai)  idou  or 
(kai)  ide,  the  author  first  examines  their  use  in  LXX  Greek,  profane  Greek  and 
in  the  various  NT  books,  and  concludes  that  the  formula  is  distinctly  Christian. 
The  second  half  of  the  work  attempts  to  define  the  theological  implications  and 
importance  of  the  words  for  the  different  NT  writers.  The  book  is  based  on  F’s 
1968  Freiburg  dissertation. 

F.  Fluckiger,  Exist  enz  und  Glaube.  Kritische  Betrachtungen  zur  existentialen 
Interpretation  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1966,  paper  DM  7.80),  108  pp. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  Bultmann’s  method  of  existential  interpretation,  F’s 
treatment  opens  with  a  description  of  the  method,  then  undertakes  an  assessment 
of  myth  and  prophecy  which  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  basic  question  of  her¬ 
meneutics.  A  concluding  chapter  treats  the  current  discussion  about  the  biblical 
world  view  and  demythologizing. 

K.  Koch,  The  Growth  of  the  Biblical  Tradition.  The  Form-Critical  Method, 
trans.  S.  M.  Cupitt  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1969,  $6.95),  xv  and  233  pp. 
Indexed. 
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An  English  version  of  K’s  Was  ist  Formgeschichte?  [NT A  9,  p.  425],  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  2nd  German  edition  of  1967.  For  this  edition  most  of  the  foot¬ 
notes  have  been  altered  to  omit  material  available  only  in  German. 

H.  T.  Mayer,  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (St.  Louis — London:  Concordia, 
1969,  paper  $2.00),  133  pp. 

For  each  NT  writing  M  seeks  to  provide  basic  information  on  the  author, 
historical  background,  central  message  and  its  application.  His  treatment  is 
prefaced  with  a  chapter  on  the  historical  setting  of  the  NT  and  concluded  with 
a  brief  history  of  the  NT  canon.  M  is  professor  of  NT  and  historical  theology  at 
Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis. 

K.  Rahner  and  K.  Lehmann,  Kerygma  and  Dogma ,  ed.  T.  F.  O’Meara,  trans. 
W.  Glen-Doepel  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969,  $4.50),  105  pp. 

Another  in  a  series  of  individual  translations  from  Mysterium  Salutis  [cf. 
H.  Fries’  Revelation ,  NT  A  13,  p.  260],  this  brief  treatise  by  Rahner  and  his 
colleague  offers  an  etymological,  historical  and  theological  exploration  of  the 
relations  between  proclamation  and  dogma.  The  essay  ends  with  a  detailed 
characterization  of  the  basic  elements  of  a  dogmatic  statement. 

Revelation  as  History,  ed.  W.  Pannenberg,  trans.  D.  Granskou  (New  York — 
London:  Macmillan,  1968,  $5.95),  x  and  181  pp. 

Translated  from  Offenbarung  als  Geschichte  (Gottingen,  1961;  2nd  ed., 
1963),  this  volume  searches  for  an  alternative  to  the  Barthian  and  Bultmannian 
understanding  of  God’s  word  as  the  basis  of  theology.  “Revelation  is  no  longer 
understood  in  terms  of  a  supernatural  disclosure  or  of  a  peculiarly  religious 
experience  and  religious  subjectivity,  but  in  terms  of  the  comprehensive  whole 
of  reality,  which,  however,  is  not  simply  given,  but  is  a  temporal  process  of  a 
history  that  is  not  yet  completed,  but  open  to  a  future,  which  is  anticipated  in 
the  teaching  and  personal  history  of  Jesus.”  Pannenberg  sets  the  tone  in  his 
introduction  and  is  followed  by  R.  Rendtorff  on  the  concept  of  revelation  in 
ancient  Israel  and  U.  Wilkens  on  the  understanding  of  revelation  within  the 
history  of  primitive  Christianity.  Pannenberg  then  presents  seven  dogmatic 
theses  on  revelation  and  T.  Rendtorff  discusses  the  problem  of  revelation  in 
the  concept  of  the  church. 

R.  A.  Ward,  Hidden  Meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  New  Light  from  the  Old 
Greek  (Old  Tappan,  N.J. :  Revell,  1969,  $4.95),  190  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Convinced  that  the  preacher  must  “enter  the  linguistic  darkness,  find  the 
hidden  treasure  and  scatter  it  in  the  full  light  of  day,”  the  recently  appointed 
Rector  of  Kirby  Cane  and  Ellingham  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  aims  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  Greek  grammar  for  the  non-specialist.  He  orders  the 
data  under  such  heads  as  “Pinpoints”  (the  Greek  aorist  tense),  “Panoramas” 
(present  and  imperfect  tense),  “Footprints”  (perfect  tense),  “Self-Interest” 
(the  Greek  middle  voice),  “Relations”  (prepositions),  “Architecture”  (the  com¬ 
pounds),  “Sunken  Treasure”  (figures  of  speech),  and  “Near  Neighbors” 
(paradoxical  phrases).  W  has  also  authored  Royal  Theology  [NT A  9,  p.  288]. 

C.  Westermann,  Handbook  to  the  New  Testament,  trans.  and  ed.  R.  H.  Boyd 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg,  1969,  $4.95),  xi  and  180  pp.  Indexed. 

Translated  from  the  introductory  and  NT  sections  of  W’s  1962  Abriss  der 
Bibelkunde  [NTA  7,  pp.  134-135],  this  version  retains  the  format,  charts,  docu¬ 
mentation,  etc.,  of  the  original.  It  concentrates  on  the  content  or  message  of  the 
NT  books  without  ignoring  more  concrete  details  of  dates,  style,  authorship,  etc. 
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J.  A.  Baird,  Audience  Criticism  and  the  Historical  Jesus  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster,  1969,  $6.50),  208  pp. 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in 
Ohio  programed  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  for  the  7070  computer  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  origin,  validity,  use  and 
meaning  of  the  Synoptic  audience  phenomenon.  From  his  data  B  is  able  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a  “body  of  logia  possessing  a  rare  stability  and  integrity, 
reflecting  a  church  deeply  concerned  from  a  very  early  period  to  preserve  the 
exact  words  and  ideas  of  Jesus,  and  uniquely  successful  in  so  doing.”  B  is  also 
author  of  The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [NT A  8,  p.  150]. 

La  Bible  dans  Vhistoire ,  ed.  R.  Tamisier,  P.S.S.  (Paris:  Marne,  1968,  paper 
15  F  each). 

H.  Gaubert,  Vattente  du  Messie,  229  pp.,  8  photos. 

L.  Monloubou,  Jesus  le  Galileen,  239  pp.,  8  photos. 

Two  of  the  first  NT  volumes  in  a  popular  series  of  Bible  handbooks  to  be 
completed  in  a  dozen  volumes.  G’s  book  traces  the  theme  of  messianic  expecta¬ 
tion  through  late  Judaism;  and  M’s  text,  after  a  section  on  the  sources  of  Jesus’ 
life  and  how  the  modern  exegete  treats  them,  presents  the  data  under  these 
headings:  Jesus’  infancy,  his  first  manifestation  in  Judea,  the  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  in  Galilee  and  the  crises  in  Galilee. 

L.  Bouyer,  Das  Vierte  Evangelium.  Einfiihrung  und  geistlicher  Kommentar 
zum  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  trans.  M.  Mayr  (Salzburg:  Muller,  1968,  120 
O.Sch.),  240  pp. 

A  German  version  of  B’s  Le  quatrieme  Evangile  (1955)  ;  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1964  [NT A  8,  p.  463].  In  this  German  edition,  the  NT  is  cited 
after  F.  Tillmann’s  popular  translation. 

S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Historic  Trials  Series  (New 
York:  Stein  &  Day,  1968,  $6.95),  223  pp.,  26  illustrations,  2  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  author  of  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  [NT A  12,  p.  133]  begins  his  analysis  of 
Jesus’  trial  by  asking  whether  the  NT  evidence  is  to  be  considered  as  history  or 
as  theology.  After  placing  the  trial  in  its  historical  background  and  describing 
the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  on  the  early  church,  the  author 
then  studies  in  detail  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  trial  and  from  these  attempts  a 
reconstruction  of  what  really  happened.  A  chapter  on  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  early 
Christian  tradition  and  art  complete  the  volume. 

S.  Brown,  S.J.,  Apostasy  and  Perseverance  in  the  Theology  of  Luke,  Analecta 
Biblica  36  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1969,  paper  2,700  L  or  $4.50), 
xvi  and  166  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  submitted  in  1968  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  Catholic  Theo¬ 
logical  Faculty  at  Munster,  this  volume  begins  with  a  critique  of  H.  Conzel- 
mann’s  view  of  a  “Satan-free”  age  of  Jesus.  Since  S  feels  that  Conzelmann 
bases  his  view  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  Lk  understood  peirasmos  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  epistolary  literature  of  the  NT  did,  he  presents  a  detailed 
word-study  of  peirasmos  (source,  negative  outcome,  as  struggle,  as  divine 
discipline,  positive  outcome,  necessary  virtues).  The  results  of  these  studies  are 
then  applied  to  the  Lukan  conception  of  apostasy  and  perseverence. 
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J.  Danielou,  La  Resurrection  (Paris:  Seuil,  1969,  paper  12  F),  143  pp. 

In  analyzing  the  NT’s  understanding  of  the  resurrection,  D  discusses  the 
empty  tomb,  resurrection  as  revelation,  the  apparitions  of  the  risen  Christ,  pre¬ 
figurations  of  the  resurrection,  resurrection  as  mystery  of  salvation,  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  resurrected  body  in  tradition,  and  afterlife  and  resurrection. 

P.  de  Surgy  et  al.,  La  resurrection  du  Christ  et  Vexegese  moderne,  Lectio 
Divina  50  (Paris:  Cerf,  1969,  paper  19.50  F),  191  pp.  Indexed. 

A  1967  meeting  of  the  Association  Catholique  Frangaise  pour  VLtude  de  la 
Bible  at  Angers  devoted  its  attention  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  by  hearing  and 
discussing  the  papers  which  make  up  this  volume:  P.  Grelot  on  the  resurrection 
against  its  Jewish  and  OT  background,  M.  Carrez  on  the  Pauline  hermeneutic 
of  the  resurrection,  A.  George,  S.M.,  on  Lk  24:36-53  and  the  other  accounts  of 
the  apparitions  to  the  Twelve,  J.  Delorme  on  Mk  16:1-8  parr.,  and  X.  Leon- 
Dufour,  S.J.,  on  the  apparitions  and  hermeneutics.  P.  de  Surgy  adds  a  brief 
note  of  introduction  and  orientation.  Several  of  the  papers  have  bibliographies 
and  all  address  themselves  to  the  current  problematic  under  discussion  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere. 

W.  R.  Farmer,  Synopticon.  The  verbal  agreement  between  the  Greek  Texts  of 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  contextually  exhibited  (New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1969,  $32.50),  229  pp. 

This  reference  work  for  Synoptic  studies  contains  a  photo  reprint  of  the  25th 
edition  of  Nestle- Aland’s  Greek  text  of  the  Synoptics.  Verbal  agreement  is 
indicated  by  colored  bands  over  the  words  or  lines  of  the  text.  Thus  complete 
verbatim  agreement  between  Mt,  Mk  and  Lk  is  colored  blue,  between  Mt  and 
Mk  yellow,  between  Mt  and  Lk  red,  between  Mk  and  Lk  green ;  significant  but 
incomplete  agreement  is  shown  by  an  underline  of  corresponding  color.  This 
enables  the  user  to  see  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  verbal  agreement  between  any 
two  or  three  of  the  Synoptics. 

J.  Galot,  S.J.,  Etre  ne  de  Dieu.  Jean  1,  13,  Analecta  Biblica  37  (Rome:  Pontif¬ 
ical  Biblical  Institute,  1969,  paper  1,800  L  or  $3.00),  135  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  monograph  the  author  surveys  the  use  of  the  verse 
within  the  patristic  tradition,  and  then  examines  the  text  in  itself.  He  concludes 
that  the  verse  does  contain  a  reference  to  Christ’s  birth  in  that  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  the  Father  is  based  on  Christ’s  relation  to  the  Father.  The  singular 
( hos ),  while  not  the  original  reading,  is  a  logical  development  from  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  text. 

G.  Gander,  L’Lvangile  de  I’Lglise.  Commentaire  de  VLvangile  selon  Matthieu, 
l.-Chapitres  1  a  10  verset  6  (Aix-en-Provence:  Faculte  libre  de  theologie  pro- 
testante,  1969,  paper  5.75  Sw.  fr.),  vii  and  78  pp. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  project  designed  to  make  available  to  the  public 
a  commentary  on  Mt  that  makes  extensive  use  of  the  Syriac  versions.  Though 
the  translation  and  commentary  are  based  on  the  Curetonian,  Sinaitic  and 
Peshitta  versions  along  with  the  Greek  text,  the  important  results  of  lexicograph¬ 
ical,  philological  and  exegetical  research  are  also  used  to  explain  the  text.  A 
fascicle  of  this  seven-part  series  is  planned  to  appear  every  three  months. 

F.  Hahn,  W.  Lohff  and  G.  Bornkamm,  What  Can  We  Know  About  Jesus ? 
Essays  on  the  New  Quest,  trans.  G.  Foley  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1969,  $2.75), 

86  pp. 
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A  translation  of  Die  Frage  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus  (1962)  in  which 
Hahn  assesses  the  character  of  the  sources  and  differing  views  on  the  nature 
of  history,  Lohff  surveys  several  key  authors  of  modern  philosophy  and  history 
(Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Kant,  Kierkegaard  and  Jaspers),  and  Bornkamm  probes 
the  relation  between  history  and  faith  by  contrasting  Jesus’  own  proclamation 
with  the  early  church’s  preaching  about  him. 

J.  Hargreaves,  A  Guide  to  the  Parables  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1968,  paper  7  s. 
6  d.),  xi  and  132  pp.,  illustrated. 

A  popular  guide  for  understanding  the  parables,  H’s  book  presents  explana¬ 
tions  of  a  dozen  Gospel  parables  in  which  he  outlines  their  content,  explains  their 
original  meaning  and  suggests  applications  of  them  to  the  life  of  today’s  church 
and  today’s  Christians.  H  was  formerly  Warden  at  Buwalasi  College,  Uganda. 

V.  Hasler,  Amen.  Redaktionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zur  Einfiihrungs- 
formel  der  Herrenworte  <(Wahrlich  ich  sage  euch”  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Gotthelf, 
1969,  cloth  29  Sw.  fr.,  paper  22),  207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents,  from  the  standpoint  of  Redaktionsgeschichte ,  a  study  of 
the  Amen  formula  introducing  the  words  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book 
the  author  analyzes  the  use  of  the  formula  in  Mk,  Q  and  the  special  material  of 
Mt  and  Lk.  The  second  part  examines  the  theological  significance  of  the  formula 
in  its  various  usages,  its  development  in  early  church  tradition,  and  its  historical 
origin.  The  text  was  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bern  in 
1966  as  a  Habilitationsschrift. 

J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae.  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  [Oxford,  1899;  2nd  ed.,  1909],  Limited  Editions  Library  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1968,  $6.95),  xvi  and  223  pp.  Indexed. 

This  reprint  of  H’s  classic  studies  on  the  Synoptic  problem  is  from  the  1909 
revision.  It  contains  a  variety  of  detailed  observations,  statistics,  lists,  tables, 
etc.,  which  bear  on  the  problem,  all  grouped  as  follows :  ( 1 )  words  and  phrases 
characteristic  of  each  of  the  Synoptics,  (2)  indications  of  sources  (identities  in 
language,  words  differently  applied,  word  and  sentence  transpositions,  doublets, 
Q),  (3)  further  data  on  the  origin  and  composition  of  each  Gospel.  Frequent 
appendixes  tabulate  data  and  chart  further  correspondences.  The  volume  is 
issued  again  now  to  be  of  service  at  a  time  when  renewed  interest  in  the 
Synoptic  problem  is  evident. 

In  Search  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  ed.  H.  K.  McArthur,  Scribner  Source  Books 
in  Religion  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1969,  paper  $3.95),  xiii  and  284  pp. 
Bibliography. 

An  anthology  of  writings  on  the  historical  facets  of  Jesus  and  his  milieu,  this 
collection  includes  a  variety  of  items  from  several  viewpoints,  to  which  the 
editor  has  added  20  pages  of  orientation.  Among  the  30  selections  are  excerpts 
from  T.  W.  Manson,  B.  Gerhardsson,  G.  Bornkamm  and  others  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  sources  and  from  C.  H.  Dodd,  C.  K.  Barrett,  R.  H.  Fuller  and  R.  E. 
Brown  on  Jn,  as  well  as  by  E.  Stauffer  and  J.  Jeremias  on  non-canonical  control 
materials  and  N.  A.  Dahl  and  McArthur  on  the  criteria  of  authenticity.  Selec¬ 
tions  by  R.  Bultmann  and  J.  M.  Robinson  concern  the  new  historiography.  The 
“lives  of  Jesus”  are  represented  by  selections  from  Bornkamm,  Bultmann,  V. 
Taylor,  Stauffer  and  others.  A  final  section  contains  papers  on  historical  cer¬ 
tainty  and  Christian  faith  by  Bultmann,  V.  A.  Harvey  and  P.  Tillich  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jeremias,  J.  Knox,  J.  S.  Stewart  and  O.  Cullmann  on  the  other. 
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M.  D.  Johnson,  The  Purpose  of  the  Biblical  Genealogies.  With  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Setting  of  the  Genealogies  of  Jesus,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  8  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1969, 
$12.50),  x  and  310  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

J’s  goal  is  to  determine  the  literary  purpose  rather  than  the  historical 
authenticity  of  the  OT  and  NT  genealogies.  He  first  studies  the  lists  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Chronicler,  then  turns  his  attention  to  the  later  Jewish 
genealogies  (especially  those  centering  on  the  messiah’s  ancestry).  There 
follows  a  detailed  assessment  of  Jesus’  genealogy  as  presented  by  Mt  and  Lk, 
from  which  J  concludes  that  both  are  midrash  from  non-Hellenistic  church 
sources.  The  work  was  prepared  as  a  dissertation  for  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  under  W.  D.  Davies. 

H.  Kahlefeld,  Paraboles  et  legons  dans  I’Evangile,  Tome  I,  trans.  G.  Bret, 
Lectio  Divina  55  (Paris:  Cerf,  1969,  paper  15  F),  152  pp.  Bibliography. 

K’s  first  volume  of  studies  on  the  Gospel  parables  [NT A  7 ,  p.  391]  is  now 
available  in  French.  An  English  version  appeared  in  1966  [NT A  10,  p.  421]. 

H.  Leroy,  Rdtsel  und  Missverstdndnis.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Formgeschichte  des 
J ohanne Sevang eliums,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  30  (Bonn:  Hanstein,  1968, 
cloth  DM  42.80,  paper  37.20),  xxiii,  195  and  6*  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Accepted  by  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1967,  this  dissertation  explores 
those  scenes  in  Jn  where  Jesus  is  misunderstood  by  his  disciples.  After  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  regarding  the  riddle  form,  the  author  examines  in  great 
detail  ten  specific  occurrences  of  this  form  in  Jn.  He  concludes  by  an  exposition 
of  the  “hidden  riddle”  and  the  role  it  plays  in  Jn’s  total  theological  perspective. 

W.  Marxsen,  Mark  the  Evangelist .  Studies  on  the  Redaction  History  of  the 
Gospel,  trans.  J.  Boyce  et  al.  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1969, 
$5.50),  222  pp.  Indexed. 

The  English  translation  of  M’s  ground-breaking  work  on  Mk  (Gottingen, 
1956;  2nd  ed.,  1959)  was  done  under  consultation  with  R.  A.  Harrisville.  The 
book  opens  with  a  brief  comparative  presentation  of  the  relation  of  redaction- 
criticism  to  form-criticism.  Subsequent  chapters  concentrate  on  specific  features 
of  Mk:  John  the  Baptist,  the  geographical  framework,  euaggelion,  Mk  13.  In 
each  case,  the  results  of  M’s  analysis  of  Mk  are  compared  with  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  other  Synoptics.  M  concludes,  among  other  things,  that  Mk  16:8 
gives  a  clue  to  the  Evangelist’s  situation  and  point  of  view:  “The  orientation  to 
Galilee  and  the  imminent  Parousia  awaited  there  provide  the  motive  for  the 
Gospel’s  formation.”  Mark  emerges  as  a  thoroughly  unique  theologian  occupying 
a  position  between  Paul  and  the  anonymous  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
later  Evangelists  on  the  other. 

A.  Nisin,  Histoire  de  Jesus,  Livre  de  Vie,  90-91-92  (Paris:  Seuil,  1968,  cloth 
26  F,  paper  7.50),  475  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  reprint  of  N’s  1961  popularization  of  current  research  and  problems  about 
the  life  of  Jesus  from  which  he  proceeds  to  sketch  an  account  of  Jesus’  ministry 
and  sufferings.  The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
and  its  meaning  and  then  outlines  the  historical  and  religious  background  of 
Jesus’  times  and  the  messianic  expectations  of  Israel.  An  introduction  provides 
a  resume  of  the  form-critical  method  on  which  the  book  is  based. 

A.  Paul,  P.S.S.,  L’Evangile  de  VEnfance  selon  saint  Matthieu,  Lire  la  Bible  17 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper  15  F),  191  pp.  Bibliography. 
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This  line-by-line  study  of  Mt  1 — 2  analyzes  how  and  why  Matthew  depicted 
the  birth  of  Christ.  P  defines  the  Evangelist’s  aim  as  proving  that  Jesus  is 
messiah  and  savior  of  all  men.  The  author  is  professor  of  Scripture  at  the 
Grand  Seminaire  of  Albi. 

J.  Rohde,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  the  Evangelists ,  trans.  D.  M.  Barton, 
The  New  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1969,  $7.50),  ix  and 
278  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  translation  of  R’s  1966  Die  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Methode  [NT A  11, 
p.  276],  this  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  chapters  on  the  works  of  A.  Suhl, 
P.  Vielhauer  and  J.  Schreiber  on  Mk,  M.  Rese,  H.  Flender  and  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr. 
on  Lk,  and  the  recent  analytical  surveys  of  H.  E.  Todt,  F.  Hahn  and  S.  Schulz. 

E.  P.  Sanders,  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition ,  Society  for  New 
Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  9  (New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1969,  $14.50),  xiv  and  328  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  aims  to  reassess  the  problem  of  whether  the  tradition  about  Jesus, 
as  it  was  used  in  the  first  few  centuries  A.D.,  was  changed  or  altered  in  regular 
and  systematic  ways.  He  subjects  to  detailed  analysis  the  following  possible 
criteria:  increasing  length,  increasing  detail,  diminishing  Semitism,  and  direct 
discourse  and  conflation.  S  concludes  that  “there  are  no  hard  and  fast  laws  of 
the  development  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  On  all  counts  the  tradition  developed 
in  opposite  directions.”  The  text  was  prepared  as  a  dissertation  for  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1964-66. 

J.  Schmid,  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  trans.  K.  Condon,  The  Regensburg 
New  Testament  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1969,  $5.95),  310  pp. 

Translated  from  the  5th  edition  of  Mark  in  the  Regensburg  commentary,  this 
is  the  first  of  the  series  to  appear  in  English.  The  introduction  discusses  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  Mark’s  person,  the  structure  of  his  Gospel,  its 
literary  and  theological  peculiarities,  its  addressees  and  the  time  and  place  of 
writing.  Over  25  excursuses  handle  technical,  disputed  or  theological  points  in 
need  of  extended  treatment.  This  edition  lacks  footnotes  and  indexes. 

H.  Schurmann,  Der  Paschamahlbericht.  Lk  22,  (7-14.)  15-18.  I.  Teil.  Einer 
quellenkritischen  Untersuchung  des  lukanischen  Abendmahlsberichtes  Lk  22, 
7-38,  Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen,  XIX.  Band,  5.  Heft  (2nd  ed. :  Munster: 
Aschendorff,  1968,  paper  DM  14.80),  xxix  and  123  pp.  Bibliography. 

Originally  published  in  1952  as  part  of  S’s  doctoral  dissertation  which  argued 
that  behind  Lk  22:7-38  there  is  special  material  in  addition  to  the  Synoptic 
material,  the  volume  aims  to  show  that  Lk  22:15-18  is  a  Lukan  redaction  of  a 
pre-Lukan,  non-Markan  tradition.  Thus  Lk  22:15-18  is  subjected  to  detailed 
analysis. 

C.  W.  F.  Smith,  The  Paradox  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster,  1969,  $6.50),  236  pp.  Indexed. 

Taking  as  his  clue  Jesus’  own  use  of  paradox  while  teaching,  S  explores 
how  the  Gospels  themselves  make  Jesus  a  contradictory  figure:  baptizer — bap¬ 
tized;  universal  savior — provincial  preacher;  eternal  son  who  must  die;  king 
without  throne;  savior  who  could  not  save.  From  these,  the  author  suggests  that 
the  Gospels  are  to  be  viewed  as  paradoxical  documents  in  which  the  Jesus  who 
lived  and  the  Christ  who  is  worshipped  are  realities  operating  in  constant 
tension.  S  is  the  Edmund  Swett  Rousmaniere  Professor  of  the  Literature  and 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  at  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 
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V.  Taylor,  La  per sonne  du  Christ  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament ,  trans.  J. 
Winandy,  Lectio  Divina  57  (Paris:  Cerf,  1969,  paper  29  F),  306  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

An  unabridged  translation  of  T’s  study  of  NT  Christology  which  first  appeared 
in  1958  [NT A  3,  pp.  110-111]. 

W.  Trilling,  Christusverkiindigung  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien.  Beispiele 
gattungsgemdsser  Auslegung,  Biblische  Handbibliothek,  Band  IV  (Munich: 
Kosel,  1969,  DM  19.80),  243  pp. 

The  author  aims  to  initiate  practical  theologians  and  catechists  into  the 
methodology  of  contemporary  Gospel  research  by  presenting  ten  examples  of 
exegesis  completely  worked  out  so  that  the  reader  can  follow  each  step  of  the 
way.  The  texts  he  chooses  to  use  are:  Mt  1:18-25;  5:3-12;  5:20-22;  21:33-46 
and  28:1-8;  Mk  1:14-15;  10:46-52  and  15:33-41;  Lk  15:1-10  and  18:18-30. 
T  is  Dozent  for  NT  exegesis  at  Erfurt  and  student  chaplain  at  Leipzig. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

C.  Augrain,  P.S.S.,  Paul,  Master  of  the  spiritual  life,  2  vols.,  trans.  M.  P. 
Purcell  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1967  and  1969,  $3.95  each),  182  pp.  each. 
Indexed. 

In  two  volumes  of  devotional  reflections  on  the  Pauline  corpus,  a  professor  at 
Saint-Sulpice  in  Paris  brings  to  the  average  reader  a  variety  of  Pauline  theo¬ 
logical  themes  which  he  translates  into  practical  directives  and  motivations  for 
religious  and  others.  The  first  volume  covers  1-2  Thes,  1-2  Cor  and  Gal  and 
includes  a  brief  life  of  Paul  plus  a  map  of  his  journeys.  The  second  volume 
treats  Rom,  Phil,  Col,  Phlm,  Eph  and  the  Pastorals  and  it  includes  a  map  and 
analytical  index. 

R.  Baules,  L’Lvangile  Puissance  de  Dieu.  Commentaire  de  Ve pitre  aux 
Romains,  Lectio  Divina  53  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper  28  F),  334  pp.  Indexed. 

A  commentary  on  Rom  which  takes  philological  and  historical  considerations 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  reflections  on  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  divine 
power,  this  volume  opens  with  a  few  pages  on  the  circumstances  and  importance 
of  the  epistle  and  on  B’s  methodology.  Verse-by-verse  explications  situate  Rom 
in  its  own  context  and  apply  its  message  to  today’s  situation. 

R.  Baumann,  Mitte  und  Norm  des  Christlichen.  Eine  Auslegung  von  1  Korin- 
ther  1,1 — 3,4,  Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen,  N.F.,  Band  5  (Munster: 
Aschendorff,  1968,  cloth  DM  48,  paper  44),  318  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  monograph,  originally  a  dissertation  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1967,  is  a  detailed  examination  of  1  Cor  1:1 — 3:4,  with 
particular  attention  to  2:6 — 3:4.  After  an  introductory  chapter  concerned  with 
recent  research  on  1  Cor,  the  author  presents  a  line-by-line  analysis  of  the 
passage.  In  the  final  section  he  explores  the  import  of  the  principles  presented 
by  Paul  in  the  passage  in  the  light  of  the  situation  prevailing  at  Corinth.  The 
“word  of  the  cross”  is  seen  as  the  decisive  factor  in  what  is  distinctively 
Christian. 

F.  Boll,  Aus  der  Offenbarung  Johannis.  Hellenistische  Studien  zum  Weltbild 
der  Apokalypse,  Stoicheia  Heft  1  [Leipzig — Berlin,  1914]  (Amsterdam:  Hak- 
kert,  1967,  18  gld.),  viii  and  151  pp.  Indexed. 

To  clarify  the  images  and  figures  of  speech  in  Apoc  B  collects  literary  materials 
from  the  Hellenistic  world  and  applies  them  to  the  text  itself.  Among  the  topics 
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treated  by  this  work,  first  published  in  1914,  are  Hellenistic  prophecy,  the 
world-view  of  Apoc,  heaven,  the  bowl  and  trumpet  visions,  the  first  woe  (Apoc 
9:1-12),  the  riders,  and  the  queen  of  heaven  (Apoc  12). 

P.  Dornier,  P.S.S.,  Les  Epitres  pastorales ,  Sources  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1969,  paper  34  F),  256  pp. 

In  the  introduction  which  discusses  destination,  date,  the  heresies  combatted, 
church  order  and  theology,  vocabulary  and  style,  etc.,  D  proposes  that  Paul 
originally  wrote  the  letters  himself  and,  after  his  death,  a  disciple  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Rome  re-edited  them  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  church  of 
his  own  time.  For  each  letter  there  is  a  translation  and  considerably  detailed 
commentary. 

P.  E.  Harrell,  The  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Philip  plans,  Living  Word  Commen¬ 
tary  10  (Austin:  Sweet,  1969,  $3.50),  150  pp. 

From  his  survey  of  NT  and  patristic  evidence  as  well  as  the  modern  debate, 
H  sees  no  compelling  reason  to  doubt  Pauline  authorship  and  Roman  provenance. 
The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  translation  and  detailed  commentary  focusing 
on  the  semantic  and  theological  aspects  of  the  epistle.  H  is  author  of  Divorce  and 
Remarriage  in  the  Early  Church  [NT A  12,  p.  408]. 

U.  Luz,  Das  Geschichtsverstdndnis  des  Paulus,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  The- 
ologie,  Band  49  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1968,  cloth  DM  44,  paper  40),  426  pp. 
Indexed. 

The  volume  combines  L’s  1967  dissertation  and  his  1968  Habilitationsschrift, 
both  prepared  for  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Zurich.  The  work 
is  basically  an  analysis  of  Rom  9 — 11.  In  the  first  part,  under  the  heading  “Past 
and  Present,”  L  discusses  God’s  word  in  the  OT,  Law  and  history,  and  God’s 
plan  and  predestination.  Then,  under  the  heading  “Future  and  Present,”  he 
treats  Israel’s  future,  the  future  of  faith,  the  relation  between  present  and  future, 
and  the  interim  until  the  parousia. 

K.  Maly,  Miindige  Gemeinde.  Untersuchungen  zur  pastoralen  Fuhrung  des 
Apostels  Paulus  im  1.  Korintherbrief,  Stuttgarter  Biblische  Monographien  2 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1967,  paper  DM  28),  272  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

This  monograph  studies  three  major  sections  of  1  Cor  (2 — 3,  8 — 10,  and 
12 — 14)  in  order  to  gain  insight  into  Paul’s  methods  of  pastoral  care.  For  each 
section,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  situated  in  its  historical  context;  a  detailed 
exegetical  analysis  is  offered;  and  a  theological  evaluation  is  made.  The  volume 
was  originally  presented  as  a  Wurzburg  dissertation  in  1966. 

P.  S.  Minear,  I  Saw  a  New  Earth.  An  Introduction  to  the  Visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Washington,  D.C. — Cleveland,  Ohio:  Corpus,  1969,  $10.00),  xxvi 
and  385  pp.,  6  photos.  Bibliography. 

The  author  challenges  the  assumption  that  Apoc  is  irrelevant  in  our  age  by 
showing  how  it  is  concerned  with  the  false  prophets,  enemies  and  trials  always 
present  to  the  church.  After  providing  a  new  translation  with  an  analysis  of 
each  vision,  he  discusses  the  issues  most  often  debated  by  contemporary  scholars 
and  concludes  with  an  annotated  translation  emphasizing  parallels  with  other 
ancient  writings.  Portions  of  the  work  formed  the  substance  of  the  Stone  Lec¬ 
tures  given  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1967. 

W.  Muller-Jurgens,  Apokalypse.  Die  geheime  Offenbarung  des  Johannes. 
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Textgestaltung  und  Kommentar  (Niirnberg:  dock  &  Lutz,  1968,  DM  12.80), 
157  pp. 

Convinced  that  the  mysterious  character  of  Apoc  has  been  overemphasized, 
the  author  seeks  to  open  its  meaning.  To  the  translation  of  each  chapter  is  added 
a  brief  commentary  stressing  the  theological  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  book. 

F.  Mussner,  Christus  das  All  und  die  Kirche.  Studien  zur  Theologie  des 
Epheserbriefes,  Trierer  Theologische  Studien,  Band  5  (2nd  ed. ;  Trier:  Paulinus, 

1968,  paper  DM  28),  xv  and  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  photomechanical  reprint  of  M’s  1954  monograph  on  Eph  which  investigates 
first  the  cosmic  ta  panta  formula  of  Eph  and  then  the  exaltation-of-Christ  theme 
with  particular  attention  to  the  pleroma-language  of  Eph.  M  then  devotes  the 
major  part  of  his  work  to  the  ecclesiology  of  Eph  (especially  2:11-22)  and  the 
j<57wa-terminology  of  Eph  vs.  that  of  1  Cor  and  Col.  He  ends  with  a  consideration 
of  the  origins  of  the  kephale-sdma-theo\ogy  in  Eph  and  a  statement  on  the 
relation  of  the  Pauline  “cosmic”  Christ  and  “cosmic”  church  to  Gnostic  mythol¬ 
ogy. 

Q.  Quesnell,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Freedom  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder, 

1969,  $4.50),  ix  and  134  pp. 

Professor  of  theology  and  Scripture  at  Marquette  University,  Q  presents  an 
interpretative  paraphrase  of  Gal,  Paul’s  “too  radical”  epistle.  He  first  presents 
the  text  in  a  way  which  attempts  to  capture  the  flavor  of  Paul’s  thought  and 
to  recreate  in  the  20th-century  reader  the  experience  which  the  original  recipients 
must  have  undergone.  Then,  to  each  section  is  added  a  commentary  emphasizing 
the  theological  implications  of  Gal  for  our  age. 

Regensburger  Neues  Testament,  ed.  O.  Kuss  (Regensburg:  F.  Pustet). 

Band  7/2:  N.  Brox,  Die  Pastoralbriefe  (4th  rev.  ed. ;  1969,  DM  32),  343  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Band  8/2:  J.  Michl,  Die  Katholischen  Brief e  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  1968,  DM  30), 
334  pp.  Indexed. 

In  close  to  100  pages  of  introduction,  B  discusses  the  form,  contents,  back¬ 
ground,  addressees  and,  at  great  length,  the  (pseudonymous)  authorship  of  the 
Pastorals,  as  well  as  the  related  questions  of  speech,  style,  terminology,  theology, 
etc.  He  also  includes  20  pages  of  bibliography.  M  gives  a  separate  introduction  to 
each  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  (treating  the  contents  and  peculiarities,  authorship, 
addressees,  places  and  date  of  origin  and  the  significance  of  each).  He  treats 
special  questions  in  a  series  of  15  excursuses.  Frequent  bibliographical  notes  are 
included. 

J.  W.  C.  Wand,  What  St.  Paul  Really  Said,  What  They  Really  Said  series 
(New  York:  Schocken,  1969,  $4.00),  173  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  method  adopted  is,  first  to  take  a  quick  look  at  Paul’s  attitude  to  the 
world  around  him,  then  to  examine  what  he  has  to  say  in  each  of  his  letters  and 
in  Acts  (where  possible),  and  finally  to  summarize  the  basic  points  of  his 
teaching.  Bishop  Wand  was  editor  of  The  Church  Quarterly  Review  and  is 
canon  and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

W.  Barclay,  The  King  and  the  Kingdom  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1969, 
paper  $2.45),  211  pp. 

The  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  traces  the 
theme  of  kingship  through  the  entire  Bible  as  it  has  developed  into  the  idea  of 
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the  kingdom  of  God.  After  explaining  in  detail  the  OT  foundations  of  these 
notions,  he  looks  at  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coming  golden  age 
and  finally  focuses  upon  Jesus  himself  as  the  King.  Showing  the  relevance  of 
these  concepts  in  our  lives  is  the  author’s  major  concern.  The  book  was  originally 
published  as  a  Bible  Class  handbook  for  the  Boys’  Brigade. 

O.  S.  Barr,  The  Christian  New  Morality.  A  Biblical  Study  of  Situation  Ethics 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969,  $4.00),  x  and  118  pp.  Bibliography. 

Can  the  “new  morality’s”  claim  to  biblical  authority  be  justified?  The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  NT  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  and  to  ground  his  answer  he  studies  agape  or  love  in  the  sense  of 
self-giving  in  Jesus’  own  teaching  culled  from  the  Synoptics,  then  shows  how 
Paul  sees  love  as  outwardly  orientated  and  active,  and  finally  stresses  that  John, 
more  explicitly  and  decisively  than  any  other  biblical  writer,  points  to  love  as 
the  clue  to  human  existence. 

H.  Conzelmann,  An  Outline  of  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  trans.  J. 
Bowden  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1969,  $8.50),  xviii  and 
373  pp.  Indexed. 

An  unaltered  English  version  of  C’s  Grundriss  [NT A  12,  p.  267]  prepared 
from  the  2nd  edition  (1968). 

J.  Coppens,  Le  messianisme  royal.  Ses  origines.  Son  developpement.  Son  ac- 
complissement,  Lectio  Divina  54  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper  21  F),  228  pp. 
Indexed. 

The  six  articles  by  C  on  royal  messianism  which  appeared  in  1968  in 
N ouvRevTheol  [§  13-836]  are  now  available  as  a  monograph,  including  an 
appendix  listing  the  OT  texts  which  constituted  the  dossier  of  royal  messianism. 

J.  Danielou,  S.J.,  The  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  Liturgical  Studies,  Vol.  Ill 
(Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1966,  cloth  $6.00,  paper 
$3.45),  x  and  372  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

D’s  well-known  study  of  the  sacraments  in  the  early  Christian  tradition  is 
available  again  in  the  English  version  first  published  in  1956  and  reprinted  in 
1961  and  1964.  A  German  translation  was  noted  in  NT  A  8,  p.  484. 

God,  Jesus,  and  Spirit,  ed.  D.  Callahan  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969, 
cloth  $8.50,  paper  $3.95),  xxi  and  352  pp. 

Three  special  theological  issues  of  Commonweal  during  1967  and  1968  were 
devoted  to  an  exploration  of  some  basic  themes  by  leading  American  theologians. 
All  the  papers  have  now  been  reprinted  under  a  single  cover ;  several  of  those 
relating  to  the  NT  have  been  abstracted  in  NTA:  §§  12-463;  12-518;  12-520; 
12-521  and  13-702. 

S.  Lawton,  Pastoral  Implications  of  Biblical  Theology:  Truths  That  Compelled, 
The  Library  of  Practical  Theology  (New  York:  Seabury,  1968,  $3.95),  189  pp. 
Indexed. 

The  volume  explores  the  significance  of  recent  biblical  research  for  traditionally 
important  theological  notions  in  an  effort  to  assist  contemporary  Christians  to 
follow  their  own  theological  reasoning  and  to  interpret  their  religious  experience 
with  greater  clarity.  Topics  discussed  are  Israel’s  early  history,  covenant,  the 
historical  Jesus,  incarnation,  Jesus  as  Son  and  Servant,  discipleship,  grace 
and  miracles. 

W.  Marxsen,  The  Beginnings  of  Christology:  A  Study  in  Its  Problems,  trans. 
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P.  J.  Achtemeier,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  22  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1969. 
paper  $.85),  xii  and  78  pp.  Bibliography. 

An  English  version  of  M’s  Anfangsprobleme  der  Christologie  [NT A  6, 
p.  422],  translated  from  the  second  edition  (1964). 

R.  J.  McKelvey,  The  Nezv  Temple.  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament ,  Oxford 
Theological  Monographs  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969,  $5.95), 
xix  and  238  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study  of  one  of  the  neglected  but  more  important  images  for  the  church 
in  the  NT  begins  by  considering  the  Temple  in  the  OT  and  Judaism  as  well 
as  the  heavenly  or  spiritual  temple  in  Jewish  and  Greek  literatures.  The  main 
part  of  the  volume  examines  the  NT’s  use  of  the  image  and  aims  to  illustrate 
the  relations  of  this  usage  to  other  traditions.  The  author  is  Principal  of  Adams 
United  College,  Alice,  C.P.  South  Africa;  his  book  grew  out  of  his  Oxford 
dissertation  prepared  under  A.  Farrer. 

J.-M.  Paupert,  The  Politics  of  the  Gospel ,  trans.  G.  Roy  (New  York — San 
Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1969,  $4.95),  xviii  and  174  pp. 

Translated  from  P’s  1965  Pour  une  politique  evangelique  which  expounds  the 
thesis  that  ‘‘fidelity  to  the  Gospel  implies  a  fundamental  political  orientation,” 
this  American  edition  includes  a  Foreword  by  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.  The  chapters 
are  arranged  under  three  headings:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The  Avatars  of 
Evangelical  Politics,  and  Today.  The  book  calls  for  an  authentic  commitment 
(through  non-violent  revolution)  “to  the  establishment  in  concrete  terms  of  a 
universe  of  gentleness,  freedom,  and  universal  fraternity  marked  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  money  and  love  of  the  poor.” 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Christian  Existence  in  the  New  Testament ,  Vol.  I,  trans. 
F.  Wieck  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1968,  $6.95), 
viii  and  233  pp.  Indexed. 

An  unabridged  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  S’s  collected  papers  [NT A 
12,  p.  269]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Present  et  futur.  Aspects  actuels  de  la  theologie  du  Nouveau 
Testament ,  trans.  J.-P.  Bayard,  Lire  la  Bible  18  (Paris:  Cerf,  1969,  paper  15 
F),  191  pp.  Indexed. 

An  unabridged  French  version  of  S’s  1965  lectures  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  published  in  1966  as  Present  and  Future  [NT A  11,  p.  281]. 

F.  Spedalieri,  S.J.,  Maria.  Nella  Scrittura  e  nella  Tradisione  della  Chiesa 
Primitiva,  Vol.  II:  Studi  e  Problemi,  Parte  I:  Maternitd  Spirituale  della  Ver- 
gine  (Rome:  Herder,  1969,  paper  3,200  L),  337  pp.,  1  plate.  Indexed. 

Seven  studies  by  S  make  up  this  new  volume,  a  sequel  to  his  1961  publication 
under  the  same  general  title  [NT A  6,  p.  429].  They  concern  Jn  19:25-27; 
Apoc  12;  Mary’s  maternity  as  seen  by  Leo  the  Great,  John  Chrysostom,  etc., 
and  a  theological  interpretation  of  the  patristic  witness. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

J.  M.  Allegro,  Qumrdn  Cave  4 ,  I  (4Q158-4Q186) ,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean 
Desert  of  Jordan  V  (New  York — Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1968, 
$11.75),  111  pp.,  31  plates.  Indexed. 

This  volume  contains  29  Hebrew  works,  including  the  bulk  of  the  pesharim 
found  in  4Q,  plus  exegetical  treatments  of  Scripture  and  other  sectarian  writings. 
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There  are  biblical  paraphrases  of  Gen  and  Exod,  commentaries  on  Isa,  the 
minor  prophets  and  Pss  in  addition  to  the  vision  of  Samuel  and  hymnic  compo¬ 
sitions.  Only  the  basic  essentials  are  provided:  photographs,  transliterations, 
some  translations  of  non-biblical  passages  and  a  minimum  of  textual  notes. 

J.  Amstutz,  APLOTES.  Eine  begriffsgeschichtliche  Studie  sum  fudisch-christ- 
liclten  Griechisch,  Theophaneia  19  (Bonn:  Hanstein,  1968,  cloth  DM  37.50, 
paper  32.80),  160  pp.  Indexed. 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  and  use  of  haplotes  in 
Jewish-Christian  Greek  beginning  with  the  Greek  Bible  and  concluding  with 
the  end  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  Jewish-Hellenistic 
literature,  Jewish  Palestinian  works,  and  the  NT.  The  method  is  lexicographi¬ 
cal — studying  the  context  of  the  usage,  the  semantic  content,  and  whether  and 
in  what  fixed  circumstances  the  term  is  used. 

B.  J.  Bamberger,  Proselytism  in  the  Talmudic  Period  [Cincinnati,  1939]  (New 
York:  Ktav,  1969,  $8.95),  xxxiii  and  310  pp.  Bibliography. 

Published  in  1939  as  the  first  volume  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Alumni 
Series,  B’s  work  aims  to  prove  that  the  rabbinic  attitude  towards  proselytism 
was  favorable.  To  establish  his  thesis  he  first  examines  in  great  detail  the 
halakah  regarding  converts  and  conversion  and  then  analyzes  this  matter  in 
the  haggadah  and  the  historical  material.  There  is  also  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Mt  23:15.  By  way  of  introduction  to  the  reprint,  the  author  himself  discusses 
the  criticisms  made  of  the  original  edition. 

I.  Christiansen,  Die  Technik  der  allegorischen  Auslegung swiss ensc haft  bei 
Philon  von  Alexandrien,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Hermeneutik  7 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1969,  cloth  DM  45,  paper  39),  191  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  author  sees  the  allegorical  method  as  rooted  in  the  Platonic  world  of 
ideas  and  she  explores  the  technique  of  discovering  symbols,  the  function  of 
diairesis  and  the  definition  of  allegory.  The  findings  of  these  three  chapters  are 
then  applied  concretely  to  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpreting  it.  For  each  chapter,  a  thesis  is  stated  and  then  proved 
by  texts  taken  from  Philo.  The  work  was  originally  an  inaugural  dissertation 
submitted  in  1964  to  the  Christian  Albrechts  University  in  Kiel. 

J.  Finegan,  Hidden  Records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia — Boston:  Pil¬ 
grim,  1969,  $12.00),  xxxi  and  320  pp.,  12  figs.  Indexed. 

The  professor  of  NT  history  and  archeology  at  Pacific  School  of  Religion 
has  gathered  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Coptic 
apocrypha.  The  Greek  and  Latin  texts  are  presented  in  the  original  languages, 
while  the  Coptic  writings  are  translated  and  summarized.  He  also  provides 
photographs  of  all  the  oldest  fragments  of  papyrus  and  parchment  on  which  the 
Greek  apocryphal  texts  are  written.  The  opening  chapters  present  the  general 
characteristics  of  OT  and  NT  apocrypha,  Jewish  and  Egyptian  Christianity 
and  Gnosticism. 

F.  Gavin,  The  Jewish  Antecedents  of  the  Christian  Sacraments  [London,  1928] 
(New  York:  Ktav,  1969,  $6.95),  viii  and  120  pp.  Indexed. 

The  three  lectures  included  in  the  volume  were  originally  presented  as  the 
Chapman  Lectures  in  London  in  1927  by  the  then  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  After  exploring  the 
Jewish  roots  of  Christian  sacramentalism,  G  compares  the  rites  and  themes 
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connected  with  accepting  Jewish  proselytes  and  Christian  converts.  Finally,  he 
sees  the  Eucharist  as  related  to  the  Hebrew  berdka  and  even  the  “lesser  sacra¬ 
ments’’  as  derived  from  Judaism. 

W.  Huber,  Passa  und  Ostern.  Untersuchungen  zur  Osterfeier  der  alten  Kirche , 
Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss  35  (Berlin:  Topelmann,  1969,  DM  48),  xi  and  255  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Aiming  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Easter  celebration  in  the  ancient 
church,  H  appeals  to  patristic  sources  to  handle  subjects  such  as  the  Quarto- 
decimans  and  the  Easter  feast  on  Sunday,  the  old  and  new  Passover,  Good 
Friday  and  Easter,  Easter  and  the  parousia.  The  volume  was  originally  submitted 
as  a  dissertation  to  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1966. 

A.  Kragerud,  Die  Hymnen  der  Pistis  Sophia  (Oslo:  Universitetsforlaget,  1967, 
paper  50  N.  kr.),  269  pp. 

This  detailed  analysis  of  the  biblical  Psalms  and  the  Odes  of  Solomon  cited 
and  paraphrased  in  the  Gnostic  Pistis  Sophia  deals  with  the  textual  history  and 
interpretation  of  the  hymns  themselves  and  with  the  context  in  which  they 
appear  and  leads  to  a  study  of  the  use  made  by  the  Pistis  Sophia  of  the  OT.  The 
material  studied  makes  possible  a  phenomenological  analysis  of  the  Gnostic 
situation  reflected  in  it,  and  as  an  example  Ps  120  is  examined  in  four  levels  of 
its  transmission:  the  original  text,  the  LXX,  the  Coptic  translation  and  the 
Gnostic  interpretation. 

J.  Lindblom,  Gesichte  und  Offenbarungen.  Vorstellungen  von  gbttlichen  Weis- 
ungen  und  iibernaturlichen  Erscheinungen  im  dltesten  Christentum,  Acta  Reg. 
Societatis  Humaniorum  Litterarum  Lundensis,  LXV  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1968, 
paper  50  Sw.  kr.),  254  pp.  Indexed. 

Among  the  topics  treated  by  L  in  this  exploratory  work  are  omens,  dreams, 
visions,  appearances  of  angels  and  of  Christ,  Christus  internus ,  the  spirit,  early 
Christian  prophecy,  and  the  data  in  Apoc.  He  covers  the  period  from  the 
earliest  Christianity  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  in  order  to  sketch  how  the 
early  Christians  expressed  the  relations  between  earthly  and  heavenly  phenomena. 
He  limits  himself  to  purely  philological  and  exegetical  considerations. 

B.  J.  Malina,  The  Palestinian  Manna  Tradition.  The  Manna  Tradition  in  the 
Palestinian  Tar  gums  and  its  Relationship  to  the  New  Testament  Writings,  Ar- 
beiten  zur  Geschichte  des  spateren  Judentums  und  des  Urchristentums,  Band 
VII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1968,  33  gld.),  xvi  and  111  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  tracing  the  manna  tradition  through  the  OT  (Hexateuch,  Pss,  Neh), 
M  presents  detailed  discussions  of  the  tradition  in  the  Palestinian  Targums  and, 
in  the  light  of  this,  briefly  interprets  1  Cor  10:3,  Apoc  2:17  and  Jn  6:31  ff. 
The  latter  is  thus  seen  as  a  Christian  midrash  on  the  manna  tradition  in  the 
light  of  Jesus  as  the  Word  become  flesh.  The  work  was  presented  as  a  disserta¬ 
tion  in  1967  to  the  faculty  of  the  Institutum  Biblicum  Franciscanum  in  Jerusalem. 

A.  Marmorstein,  The  Doctrine  of  Merits  in  Old  Rabbinical  Literature  [1920] 
and  The  Old  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  God:  I.  The  Names  and  Attributes  of  God 
[1927],  II:  Essays  in  Anthropomorphism  [1937]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1969, 
$14.95),  xix  and  199  pp. ;  217  pp. ;  vii  and  163  pp.  Indexed. 

These  three  classic  works  of  Jewish  scholarship  have  now  been  combined  into 
a  single  volume.  The  topics  treated  are  of  great  relevance  to  NT  studies,  and 
while  M  analyzes  these  mainly  in  the  light  of  rabbinic  sources,  he  also  makes 
much  use  of  Philo  and  the  NT  as  well  as  of  comparative  literature  and  folklore. 
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In  a  brief  introduction  Prof.  R.  J.  Z.  Werblowsky  of  Hebrew  University  assesses 
the  value  of  M’s  work  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 

A.  Momigliano,  Ricerche  sulV  organizzazione  della  Giudea  sotto  il  Dominio 
Romano  (63  a.C.  -  70  d.C .)  [Bologna,  1934]  (Amsterdam:  Hakkert,  1967,  12 
gld.),  89  pp. 

A  reprint  of  two  parts  of  an  important  article  by  M  on  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Judea  at  the  turn  of  the  era,  this  edition  is  from  Annali  della  R. 
Scuola  Normale  Superior e  di  Pisa,  Series  II,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  183-221  and  347-396. 

A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  ed.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  Fascicle  5  (prokataugazo — 
ochria )  Addenda  et  corrigenda  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969, 
paper  $11.75;  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press),  pp.  1153-1568. 

Among  the  more  extensive  and  important  entries  in  this  final  fascicle  of  L’s 
Lexicon  [NT A  10,  p.  295]  are  pronoia,  proskyned,  prosopon,  sarx,  sophia,  soma, 
trias,  huios,  hyle,  hypostasis,  physis,  charis,  christos,  and  psyche.  Several  pages 
of  “addenda  et  corrigenda”  are  also  included. 

Philon  d’Alexandrie.  Lyon  11-15  septembre  1966,  Colloques  nationaux  du 
Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique  (Paris:  Editions  du  C.N.R.S., 
1967,  38  F),  382  pp.  Indexed. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  1966  Lyons  colloquium  on  Philo  are  here  pub¬ 
lished  as  delivered.  M.  Simon  writes  on  the  Alexandrian  Diaspora,  J.  Schwartz 
on  the  Egypt  of  Philo’s  time,  and  D.  Barthelemy  on  the  textual  tradition  of 
Philo’s  “allegorical  commentaries.”  A.  Michel  investigates  Philo’s  rhetoric, 
M.  Alexandre  his  attitude  toward  profane  culture,  J.  Pepin  his  theory  of 
allegorical  exegesis.  P.  Boyance  examines  traces  of  Greek  mythology  in  Philo, 
M.  Harl  the  evidences  of  Greek  cosmology  and  Jewish  representations  and 
P.  Beauchamp  his  religious  cosmology  (the  manna  theme).  S.  Daniel  has  a  study 
of  halakah  in  Philo’s  De  specialibus  le gibus  I,  and  A.  Jaubert  investigates  the 
theme  of  a  “saving  remnant”  in  Philo.  V.  Nikiprowetsky  studies  Philo’s  doctrine 
of  the  elenchos.  C.  Kannengiesser’s  paper  treats  Philo  and  the  Fathers  on  the 
double  creation  of  man ;  R.  Arnaldez’  contribution  is  on  the  dialectic  of  feelings 
in  Philo.  J.  Danielou  writes  on  Philo  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  F.  Daumas  on  the 
“solitude”  of  the  Therapeutae  and  A.  Guillaumont  on  Philo  and  the  origins  of 
monasticism. 

L.  Randellini,  La  Chiesa  dei  Giudeo-cristiani,  Studi  Biblici  1  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1968,  paper  700  L),  72  pp.,  5  plates. 

In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  early  Jewish-Christian  church 
the  author  summarizes  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  period.  From  these  and 
from  literary  sources  he  provides  sketches  of  this  group  from  Pentecost  to 
A.D.  70.  A  chapter  discussing  the  church’s  organization  concludes  the  volume. 

S.  Sandmel,  The  First  Christian  Century  in  Judaism  and  Christianity :  Cer¬ 
tainties  and  Uncertainties  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969,  $6.00), 
xii  and  241  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  emphasizing  the  significance  of  the  1st  century  for  the  historian  and 
theologian  and  stressing  the  limitations  on  our  precise  knowledge  of  this  age, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of  Bible  and  Hellenistic  Literature  at 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati  explores  the  realms  of  Palestinian  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism  and  in  the  light  of  this  historical  background  presents  his 
own  views  on  the  major  issues  of  contemporary  NT  research.  The  volume  is  a 
revision  of  the  author’s  lectures  given  at  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary  in  1967. 
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A.  Schalit,  Konig  Her  odes.  Der  Mann  und  sein  Werk,  trans.  J.  Admir,  Studia 
Judaica,  Band  IV  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1969,  DM  148),  xvi  and  890  pp.,  9 
plates,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  original  version  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  Hebrew  in  1960,  has 
been  revised  and  expanded  by  the  author,  Hebrew  University  professor.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  detailed  historical  study  are  the  end  of  the  Hasmonean 
house,  Herod’s  accession,  the  beginnings  of  his  reign,  his  governmental  system, 
his  public  relations  and  his  court.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  evaluation  of 
Herod  as  man  and  king.  Almost  50  supplementary  notes  have  been  added  for 
this  edition  and  there  are  15  appendixes,  plus  a  separate  genealogical  chart  of 
the  whole  Herod  family. 

H.-J.  Schoeps,  Jewish  Christianity.  Factional  Disputes  in  the  Early  Church, 
trans.  D.  R.  A.  Hare  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1969,  $3.50),  xi  and  163  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  this  English  version  of  his  Das  Judenchristentum  [NT A  9,  p.  293],  the 
author  has  added  some  supplementary  notes  and  made  other  minor  changes.  The 
bibliography  has  been  slightly  adapted  and  brought  up  to  date. 

J.  N.  Sevenster,  Do  You  Know  Greek?  How  Much  Greek  Could  the  First 
Jewish  Christians  Have  Known?,  Supplements  to  NovTest,  Vol.  XIX  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1968,  49  gld.),  197  pp.  Indexed. 

S  asks  whether  the  more  cultivated  Greek  of  Jas  would  be  impossible  for 
James,  the  Lord’s  brother.  In  an  effort  to  answer  the  broader  question  suggested 
by  such  a  query,  he  first  surveys  the  relevant  literary  sources  (NT,  rabbinic 
writings,  Josephus)  and  then  the  archaeological  material  in  the  Diaspora  and 
Palestine  (Joppa,  Caesarea,  Tiberias,  Scythopolis,  Marisa,  official  decrees, 
coins,  synagogue  and  funerary  inscriptions,  Dead  Sea  caves).  From  this  evidence 
S  concludes  that  Greek  was  used  extensively  in  Palestine  near  the  1st  century 
A.D. 

E.  Wilson,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  1947-1969  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1969,  $6.50),  320  pp.  Indexed. 

Basically  a  revision  of  his  The  Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea  (1955)  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  report  on  the  major  findings  from  1955  to  the  present,  this  new 
volume  from  Wilson  includes  discussions  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon,  the  Copper 
Scrolls,  the  Psalms  Scroll  and  the  excavations  at  Masada.  W  also  describes  his 
1967  trip  to  Jerusalem  and  relates  what  happened  to  the  scrolls  during  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Concilium.  Theology  in  the  Age  of  Renewal  (New  York — Glen  Rock,  N.J.: 

Paulist,  $4.50  each). 

Vol.  39,  Spirituality:  The  Gift  of  Joy,  ed.  C.  Duquoc,  O.P.,  (1968),  viii  and 
164  pp.  Several  articles  are  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A  (§§  862,  965, 
1017,  1055). 

Vol.  40,  Scripture:  The  Breaking  of  Bread,  ed.  P.  Benoit,  O.P.,  R.  E. 
Murphy,  O.Carm.,  and  B.  van  Iersel,  S.M.M.,  (1969),  viii  and  181  pp. 
(cf.  §§  784,  923,  973,  1026,  1030). 

Vol.  41,  Dogma:  The  Problem  of  Eschatology,  ed.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P., 
and  B.  Willems,  O.P.,  (1969),  viii  and  167  pp.  (cf.  §§  1018,  1019,  1021). 

Vol.  42,  Liturgy:  The  Crisis  of  Liturgical  Reform  (1969),  viii  and  182  pp. 
(cf.  §  1028). 
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D.  G.  Dawe,  No  Orthodoxy  hut  the  Truth.  A  Survey  of  Protestant  Theology 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1969,  $5.95),  185  pp.  Indexed. 

D.  L.  Edwards,  Religion  and  Change  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  & 
Row,  1969,  $8.00),  383  pp.  Indexed. 

D.  D.  Evans,  The  Logic  of  Self -Involvement.  A  Philosophical  Study  of  Every¬ 
day  Language  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Christian  Use  of  Language  about 
God  as  Creator  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969,  $8.50),  293  pp.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Indexed. 

H.  Gaubert,  Abraham ,  Loved  by  God ,  trans.  L.  Sheppard,  The  Bible  in  History, 
Vol.  I  (New  York:  Hastings  House,  1968,  $5.95),  xii  and  195  pp.,  illustrated, 
maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Herder  Biicherei  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1969,  paper). 

333.  W.  Bitter,  Der  Verlust  der  Seele.  Ein  Pyschotherapeut  analysiert  die 
moderne  Gesellschaft,  240  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

334.  R.  Follereau,  Allein  kannst  Du  nicht  glucklich  sein.  40  Jahre  Kampf 
gegen  den  Egoismus,  trans.  R.  Kayser,  128  pp. 

J.  Illies,  Wissenschaft  als  Heilserwartung.  Der  Mensch  zwischen  Furcht  und 
Hoffnung ,  Stundenbucher,  Band  84  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1969,  paper  DM  3.80), 
133  pp. 

R.  W.  Jenson,  The  Knowledge  of  Things  Hoped  for.  The  Sense  of  Theological 
Discourse  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969,  $5.75),  ix  and  243  pp. 
Indexed. 

S.  Keen,  Apology  for  Wonder  (New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1969, 
$5.95),  218  pp. 

F.  Kempf  et  al.,  The  Church  in  the  Age  of  Feudalism,  trans.  A.  Biggs,  Handbook 
of  Church  History,  Vol.  Ill  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969,  $17.50; 
London:  Burns  &  Oates),  xviii  and  574  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  volume  of  this  prestigious  series  was  noticed  in  NT  A  11,  p.  163. 
Vol.  II  has  not  yet  appeared  in  English.  This  third  volume  (from  the  start  of 
the  8th  century  to  the  beginnings  of  Scholasticism)  has  over  70  pp.  of  classified 
bibliography. 

Lectio  Divina  (Paris:  Cerf). 

51.  D.  Lys,  Le  plus  beau  chant  de  la  creation.  Commentaire  du  Cantique  des 
C antiques  (1968,  paper  40  F),  310  pp. 

52.  E.  Lipinski,  La  liturgie  penitentielle  dans  la  Bible  (1969,  paper  16.20  F), 
117  pp. 

Le  Livre  de  VExode,  Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible  (Paris:  Cerf  and 
Les  Bergers  et  les  Mages,  1969,  paper  9.90  F),  165  pp.,  map. 

F.  Mildenberger,  Ohne  Gott  leben-vor  Gott.  Bemerkungen  zur  gegenwdrtigen 
Diskussion  der  Gottesfrage,  Calwer  Hefte  101  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1969,  paper 
DM  2.50),  48  pp. 

R.  Ochs,  S.J.,  The  Death  in  Every  Now  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1969, 
$4.25),  159  pp.  Bibliography. 

W.  Popper,  The  Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books  [1899]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1969, 
$8.95),  xxxviii  and  156  pp.,  illustrated.  Indexed. 
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K.  Rahner,  Hearers  of  the  Word,  trans.  M.  Richard  (New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1969,  $6.50),  x  and  180  pp. 

D.  Schellong,  Das  evangelische  Gesetz  in  der  Auslegung  Calvins,  Theologische 
Existenz  heute,  Nr.  152  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1968,  paper  DM  7),  81  pp. 

E.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  God  and  Man,  trans.  E.  Fitzgerald  and  P.  Tomlinson, 
E.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  God  and  Man,  trans  E.  Fitzgerald  and  P.  Tomlinson, 
Theological  Soundings  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1969,  $6.95),  xii  and  208  pp. 
Indexed. 

P.  Schutz,  Warum  ich  noch  ein  Christ  bin.  Eine  Existenzerfahrung .  Dritte  Fas- 
sung  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1969,  DM  12.80),  247  pp. 

Studi  Biblici,  ed.  G.  Scarpat  (Brescia:  Paideia,  paper). 

2.  N.  Lohfink,  Ascolta,  Israele.  Esegesi  di  testi  del  Deuteronomio,  trans. 
E.  Gatti  (1968,  1,000  L),  138  pp. 

3.  P.  Grelot,  Riflessioni  sul  Problema  del  peccato  originale,  trans.  Benedic¬ 
tines  of  Civitella  Monastery  (1968,  1,000  L),  133  pp. 

4.  G.  Lohfink,  La  conversione  di  San  Paolo,  trans.  G.  Sciclone  (1969, 
1,000  L),  116  pp.  Bibliography. 

5.  J.  Blinzler,  Giovanni  e  i  Sinottici.  Rassegna  informativa,  trans.  G.  Miola 
(1969,  1,000  L),  123  pp.  Indexed. 

6.  F.  Mussner,  Morte  e  resurrezione.  Prediche  per  la  Quaresima  su  testi 
della  Lettera  ai  Romani,  trans.  E.  Gatti  (1969,  800  L),  68  pp. 

Appearing  at  regular  intervals,  this  series  of  translations  from  popular  French 
and  German  monographs  makes  available  to  Italian  readers  some  of  the  better 
Catholic  biblical  research  of  the  last  few  years.  The  first  volume  of  the  series, 
La  Cliiesa  dei  Giudeo-cristiani  by  L.  Randellini,  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  NT  A.  The  original  versions  of  the  others  have  been  noticed  in  previous 
issues. 

J.  Sudbrack,  Probleme — Prognosen  einer  kommenden  Spiritualitdt  (Wurzburg: 
Echter,  1969,  paper  DM  8.80),  160  pp.  Indexed. 

A.  Toynbee,  Experiences  (New  York — London:  Oxford  Unixersity  Press,  1969, 
$8.75),  xi  and  417  pp.,  9  illustrations.  Indexed. 
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INDEX  OF  PRINCIPAL  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS 


The  numbers  following  the  scriptural  texts  refer  to  entries,  not  pages. 


Matthew 

144—152, 

21:12-17 

868 

11:13 

589 

265,  325, 

556—560, 

22:41-46 

152 

11:15-17 

868 

848r- 

-854r,  883 

24 

59,  869 

11:27-33 

196 

1—2  153— 157,  561, 

24:1-31 

176 

12:1-2 

197 

855—857 

24:1-36 

177, 

12:35-37 

152 

1:1-17 

858 

198r- 

-20  lr,  887 r 

13:1-37 

177, 

1:18-25 

152 

24 :32-33 

890 

198r— 

204r, 

1:18—2:23 

158 

24:36 

205 

887r— 

-889r 

1:22 

157 

25:14-30 

178 

13:9 

590 

1 :23-25 

859 

25:31-46 

573 

13:28-29 

890 

2:1-12 

562,  860 

26:29 

870r 

13:32 

205 

2:15 

157 

27:3-10 

574 

14:25 

870r 

3:1-6 

188 

27:37 

891 

14:62 

206 

3:17 

580 

27 : 62-66 

871 

15:26 

891 

4:1-11 

563r— 564 

28 

179 

15:34 

506 

4:18-22 

581 

28:1-10 

872 

15:39 

591 

5—7 

159r,  861  r 

28:4 

871 

16:5 

892 

5:3-6 

565 

28:11-15 

871 

5 :3-12 

566,  862 

28:16-20 
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